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Preface 


R. FAIRBAIRN’S position in the field of psycho-analysis is a 
special one and one of great interest. Living hundreds of 
miles from his nearest, colleagues, whom he seldom meets, 
has great advantages, and also some disadvantages. The main advan- 
tage is that, being subject to no distraction or interference, he has been 
able to concentrate entirely on his own ideas as they develop from his 
daily working experience. This is a situation that conduces to origin- 
ality, and Dr. Fairbairn’s originality is indisputable. On the other 
hand, it requires very special powers of self-criticism to dispense with 
the value of discussion with co-workers, who in the natureof things 
must be able to point out considerations’ overlooked by a lonely 
worker or to modify the risk of any one-sided train of thought. It is 
not for me to forestall the judgement that will be passed on the 
contents of the book, but I may be allowed to” express the firm 
Opinion that it will surely prove extremely stimulating to thought. « 
If it were possible to condense Dr. Fairbairn’s new ideas into one 
sentence, it might run somewhat as follows. Instead of starting, as 
Freud did, from stimulation of the nervous system proceeding from 
excitation of various erotogenous zones and internal tension arising 
from gonadic activity, Dr. Fairbairn starts at the centre of the per- 
sonality, the ego, and depicts its strivings and difficulties in its 
endeavour to reach an object where it may find support. Dr. Fair- 
bairn has elaborated this theme in the. pages that follow, and he has 
worked out its implications both biologically in regard to the pro- 
blems of instinct and psychologically in the baffling interchange of « 
external and internal objects. All this constitutes a fresh approach in 
psycho-analysis which should leac to much fruitful discussion. 
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Introduction 


i 
11s book is a collection of various contributions which I have 
made from time to time during the course of alnicst a quarter 

A ofa century in furtherance of the psychoanalytical standpoint 
as it has presented itself to ‘me. Most of these contributions have 
already been published in the form of articles in scientific journals, 
whether medical, psychological or strictly psychoanalytical. A few, 
however, have ñot been previously published. It may be added that 
many of the contributions included in the collection were orally pre- 
sented in the first instance; but in such cases the orally presented 
version was commonly an abbreviation of the written version, which 
must therefore be regarded as the original. As now presented in the 
form of collected papers, the contributions consist in the original 

Written versions, subjected to such revision as has subsequently 

seemed necessary or desirable. . ‘ 

Like Julius Caesar’s Gaul, this book is divided into three parts 

Part I comprises a series of papers representing the evolution of a 

point of view which derives its distinctive features from the explicit 

formulation of (a) an objeét-relations theory of the personality, and 

(b) a psychology of dynamic’ structure. This particular series of 

papers has been entitled ‘An Object-Relations Theory of the Per- 

sonality’ in order to indicate its principal theme; and the title of the 
book itself has been selected with a special orientation towards the 
papers comprised in this series, since T consider them to be the most 
important in the whole collection. Pazt II, entitled ‘Clinical Papers’, 
contains three clinical studies. No special comment is required here 

‘except in the case of the paper entitled ‘Features in the Analysis of a 

Patient with a Physical Genital Abnormality’. This paper is of some 

special interest in that, although actually written as early as in 1931, it 

can now be seen to have adumbrated some of the views formulated 

in tue recent series of papers contained in Part I. Part II, entitled 
ix 
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“Miscellaneous Papers’, comprises four papers which have little in 
common apart from their general psychoanalytical orientation, They 
were addressed to audiences of a varying nature; and the nature of all 
these audiences required chat they should be less technical than the 
papers comprised in the other parts of this book. 

It will be obseryed by the reader thet the Papers as a whole are not 
arranged in chronological order, but that within each part the 
arrangement is chronological. This method of arrangement com- 
mended itself to me on the grounds that both community of subject- 
matter (as in Part Į) and mode of treatment (as in Part Il) should be 
accorded precedence over exclusively chronological considerations, 
since otherwise continuity of interest would be sacrificed and the 
general effect would be that of an unsolved jig-saw puzzle. The 
arrangement adopted seems to me to have special advantages where 
the papers contained in Part I are concerned. These papers constitute 
a series; and 1 feel it very necessary to draw attention to the fact that 
this series of papers represents, not the elaboration of an already estab- 
lished point of view, but the progressive development of a line of thought. In 
other words, the series embodies the actual working out of a point of 
view, step by step. One of the inevitable consequences of this fact is 
that certain of the views expressed at later stages in the series will be 
found to conflict with views expressed at earlier stages; and this is 

A evolutionary nature of the series 
has been recognized; however, tvery few of the contradictions which 
have arisen will be regarded as of strious moment, since in most cases 
the reasons for the replacement of one view by another are clearly 
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been made, and in the case of ‘Steps in the Development ofan Object- 
Relations Theory of “the Persorfality’. In other cases, however, the 
repetition is relatively incidental and arises out of the occasional 
nature of the papers as originàlly written (and only now collected in 
a series). At first sight it might seem an easy task to eliminate such, 
repetition; but attempts to undertake this task soon proved to me 
that it would destroy the balance of the papers in which such an 
attempt seemed indicated—even when the repetition was not so 
inextricably bound up with the argument as to render its elimination 
impossible. It was soon borne home to me that the occurrence of 
both contradictions and repetitions could only bè avoided if I jetti- 
soned the whole series of papers in their present form and embodied 
their content systematically in a fresh work. This would have in- 
volved a major task which ci:tumstances rendered it quite impos; 
sible for me to undertake in the foresecable future. I accordingly 
decided to content myself with subjecting the papers to minor 
revision; and I was influenced in this decision by the, beneficent 
pressure of requests from many quatters that my papers should be 
rendered more readily accessible than has hitherto been the case. 
I feel to some extent reconciled to this ‘Hobson’s choice’ of the easier 
course by the reflection that, where the.development of a special line 
of thought is concerned, study of the various steps by which it is 
7 gradually evolved is not just a matter of historical interest, but 
actually an aid to the understanding oftthe conclusions reached, and 
to the assessment of their value. ° as 
Finally I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to the proprietors 
and editors of the following journals for permission to incorporate in 
this volume articles which have appeared in the journals concerned: 
The International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, The British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, the British Medical Journal, and the Edinburgh 
Medical Journal, Í should also like to make grateful acknowledgement 


of the part played by the agencies of the Tavistock Institute of 2 


uman Relations in prorhoting the publicatiofi of this book. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Schizoid Factors in the Personality (1940) 


ENTAL processes of a schizøid nature have latterly come to 

occupy my attention to an increasing degree; and cases in 

which such processes are sufficiently marked to imparta 
recognizably schizoid complexion to the petsonality now seem to me 
to provide the most interesting and fruitful material in the whole field 
of psychopatholegy. Amongst various considerations supporting this 
point of view, the following may ‘be selected for special mention: 
(1) Since schizoid conditions constitute the most deep-seated of all 
psychopathological states, they provide an unrivalled opportunity for 
the study not only of the foundations.of the personality, but also of 
the’ most basic mental processes. (2) The therapeutic analysis of the 
schizoid case provides an opportunity for the study of the widest 
range of psychopathological processes in a single individual; for in 
such cases it is usual for the final’state to be reached only after alla 
available methods of defending the personality have been exploited. 
(3) Contrary to common belief, schizoid individuals who have not 
regressed too far are capableof greater psychological insight than any 
other class of person, normal or abnormal—a fact due, in part at 
least, to their being so introverted (i.e. preoccupied with inner 

~reality) and so familiar with their own deeper psychological pro- | 

cesses (processes which, although not absent in individuals who 
would ordinarily be classified as simply ‘psyclioncurotic’, are never- 
theless excluded from the consciousness of such individuals by the 
most obstinate defences and stubborn resistances). (4) Again contrary 
to common belief, schizoid individuals show themselves capable of 
transference to a remarkable „degree, and present unexpectedly 


i favourable therapeutic possibilities. k 
a = An abbreviated version of this paper was read before the Scottish Branch of the 
, ritisli Psychological Society on 9th November 1940. -© 
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So far as overtly schizoid conditions are concerned, the following 
groups may be differentiated: 

(1) Schizophrenia proper. 

(2) The Psychopathic Personality uf a Schizoid Type—a group 
which may well comprise the majority of cases of psychopathic per- 
sonality (not excluding epileptic personalities), 

(3) The Schizoid Character—a large group comprising individuals 
whose personalities embody definitely schizoid traits, but who could 
not reasonably be regarded as psychopathic. 

(4) The Schizcid State or transient schizoid episode—a category 
under which, in my opinion, a considerable proportion of adolescent 
‘nervous breakdowns’ fall, 

Apart from these overtly schizoid conditions, however, it is com- 
rion to find features of a basically schizoid nature displayed by 
patients whose presenting symptoms are essentially psychoneurotic 
(e.g. hysterical, phobic, obsessional, or simply anxious). Such fea- 
tures, when present, are, of course, specially liable to emerge when 
the psychoneurotic defences by which the personality has been pro- 
tected become weakened in the course of (and through the agency 
of) analytical treatment; but increasing familiarity with the under- 
lying, schizoid background romders it increasingly possible for the 
analyst to detect the presence of schizoid features in the initial inter- 
view. In this connection it is interesting to note the incidence of 
hysterical and obsessional symptoms in the 
two schizophrenics included in a series ofr 
by Masserman and Carmichael (Journal of Mental Science, Vol. 


LXXXIV, pp. 893-946). These authors found that ‘in no less than 
fifteen of the thir 


the greatest frequency in the schizophrenics’—obsessions being found 
to be present in eighteen, and compulsions in twenty of the thirty- 


Provisional diagnosis of either 
st such figures are suggestive as 
psychoneurotic defences are em- 
ntn a vain attempt to defend his 


‘anxiety neurosis’ or ‘hysteria’. Whil 
an indication of the extent to which 


ployed by the franl-ly schizoid patie 
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personality, they give no indication of the extent to which an under- 
lying schizoid trend may be misked by the success of such defences. 
Once the prevalence of essentially schizoidfeatures has come to be ° 
recognized in cases in which the presenting symptoms are ostensibly 
psychoncurotic, it becomes possible in the course of analytical treat- 
ment to detect the presence of similar features in a number of ~ 
individuals who seck analytical aid on account of difficulties to which 
it is difficult to attach any definite psychopathological labels. To be 
included in this group are many of those who consult the analyst on 
account of such disabilities as social inhibitions, inability to concen- 
trate on work, problems of character, perverse sexual tendencies, and 
psychosexual difficulties such as impotence and compulsive mastur- 
bation. The group also includes most of those who complain of 
apparently isolated symptoms (e.g. fear of insanjty or exhibitionistic 
anxiety), or who display a desire for analytical treatment on appar- 
ently inadequate grounds (c.g. ‘because I feel it would do me good’ 
or ‘because it Would be interesting’). Is likewise includes all those 
who enter the consulting-room with a mysterious or mystified air, 
and who open the conversation either with a quotation from Freud 
or with such a remark as ‘I don’t really know why I have come’. 
On the basis of an analytical study. of caSes belonging to the various 
> categories which have now been mentioned, it becomes possible to 
recognize as essentially schizoid not only such phenomena as full- 
fledged depersonalization and derealization, but diso relatively minor 
or transient disturbances of the reality-sense, e.g. feelings of ‘artifi-. 
ciality’ (whether referred to the self or the environment), experi- 
ences such as ‘the plate-glass fecling’, feclings of unfamiliarity with 
familiar persons or environinental settings, and feelings of familiarity 
with the unfamiliar. Allied to the sense of familiarity with the un- 
; familiar is the experience of ‘déjà vu’ —an interesting phenomenon 
which must likewise be eegarded as involving a schizoid process. A 
similar view must be ,taken of such dissociative phenomena as 
somnambulism, the fugue, dual: personality, and multiple person- 
„ality. So far as the manifestations of dual and multiple personality are 
concerned, their essentially schizoid nature may be inferred from a 
discreet study of the numerous cases described by Janet, William 
James, and Morton Prince. And here it is apposite to remark that 
many of,the cases described by Janet as manifesting the dissociative 
phenomena on the basis of which he formulated his classic concept of 
ysteria’ behaved suspiciously like schizophrenics—a fact which I 
o7 a 
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interpret in support of the conclusion, which I have already reached 
on the’ basis of my own observations, that the personality of the 
hysteric invariably contains a schizoid factor in grester or lesser 
degree, however deeply this may be buried. 

, When the connotation of the term ‘schizoid’ is extended through 
an enlargement of our conception of schizoid phenomena in the 
manner indicated, the denotation of the term inevitably undergoes a 
corresponding extension; and the resulting schizoid group is then 
seen to become a very comprehensive one. It is found, for example, 
to include a high percentage of fanatics, agitators, criminals, revolu- 
tionaries, and other disruptive clements in every community. 
Schizoid characteristics, usually in a less pronounced form, are also 
common among members of the intelligentsia. Thus the disdain of 
the highbrow for the bourgeoisie and the scorn of the esoteric artist 
for the philistine may be regarded as minor manifestations of a 
schizoid nature. It is further to be noted that intellectual pursuits as 
such, whether literary, artistic, scientific, or otherwise, appear to 
exercise a special attraction for individuals possessing schizoid 
characteristics to one degree or another. Where scientific pursuits are 
concerned; the attraction would appear to depend upon the schizoid 
individual’s attitude of detachment no less than upon his over- 
valuation of the thought-processes; for these are both characteristics 
which readily lend themselves to capitalization within the field of 
science. The obsessional appeal of science, based as this is upon the 
presence of a compulsive need for orderly arrangement and meticu- 
lous accuracy, has, of course, long been recognized; but the schizoid 
appeal is no less-definite and demands at least equal recognition. 
Finally the statement may be hazarded that a number of outstanding 
historical figures lend themselves to the interpretation that they were 
either schizoid personalities or schizoid characters; and indeed it 
would appear as ifit were often such who leave a mark upon the page 
of history. i 

Among the various characteristics common to the apparently con- 
glomerate group of individuals who fall under the schizoid category 
as now envisaged three are of sufficient prominence to deserve 
special mention. These are (1) an attitude of omnipotence, (2) an 
attitude of isolation and detachment, and (3) a preoccupation with 
inner reality. It is important, however, to bear in’mind that these 
characteristics are by no means necessarily overt. Thus the attitude of 
omnipotence may he conscious or unconscious in any degree. Itsmay 
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also be localized within certain spheres of operation. It may be over- 
compensated and concealed under a superficial attitude of inferiority 
or humility; and it may be consciously cherjshed as a precious secret. z 
Similarly the attitude of isolation and detachment may be masked by 
a facade of sociability or by the adoption of specific roles; and it may 
be accompanied by considerable emotionality in cestain contexts. So 
far as the preoccupation with inner reality is concerned, this is un- 
doubtedly the most important of all schizoid characteristics; and it is 
none the less present whether inner reality be substituted for outer 
reality, identified with outer reality or superimposed upon outer 
reality. 
It will not escape notice that the concept of ‘Schizdid’ which 
emerges from the preceding considerations corresponds remarkably 
closely, particularly where its denotation is concerned, to the concept 
of the ‘Introvert’ type as formulated by Jung; and it is significant that 
in one of his earlier writings (Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology 
(1917), p. 347) Jung expressed the view shat the incidente of schizo- 
phrenia (‘dementia praecox’) was confined to the introvert type, thus 
indicating recognition on his part of an association between intro- 
version and schizoid developments. The correspondencé between 
Jung’s concept of ‘Introvert’ and the toncept 0 ‘Schizoid’ as now 
envisaged is not without interest in so far as it provides confirmation 
of the actual existence of the group described, particularly since the 
two concepts were reached bye completely. independent paths. 
Recognition of such a correspondence does not, of course, imply any 
acceptance on my part of Jung’s theory of fundamental psychological 
types. Indeed, on the contrary, my conception of the schizoid group 
is based upon a consideration, not of temperamental, but of strictly 
e oaee al factors. At the same time it may appear to some 
„that, for purposes of describing the group in question, the term 
introvert” would be preferable to that of ‘schizoid’ in view of the ` 
somewhat sinister associations which have become attached to the 
‘latter term as the result of its original use. Yet, of the two terms, 
‘schizoid’ has the inestimable advantage that, unlike the term ‘intro- 
vert’, it is not simply descriptive, but is explanatory in a psycho- 
genetic sense. 
_ The criticism for which I must now prepare myself is that, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking, everybody without exception must be 
regarded as schizoid. Actually I am quite prepared to accept this 


criticism, but only with a very inportant qualification—one in the 
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absence of which my concept of ‘Schizoid’ would be so comprehen- 
sive as to become almost meaningless. The qualification which con- 
fers meaning on the concept is that eyerything depends upon the 
mental level which is being considered. The fundamental schizoid 
phenomenon is the presence of splits in tle ego; and it would take a 
bold man to claim that his ego was 3o perfectly integrated as to be 
incapable of revealing any evidence of splitting at the deepest levels, 
or that such evidence of splitting of the ego could in no circumstances 
declare itself at more superficial levels, even under conditions of 
extreme suffering or hardship or deprivation (e.g. under conditions 
of grave illness, or of Arctic exploration, or of exposure in an open 
boat in niid-Pacific, or of relentless persecution, or of prolonged 
subjection to the horrors of modern warfare). The all-important 
factor here is the mental depth which requires to be plumbed before 
evidence of splitting of the ego declares itself. In my opinion, at any 
tate, some measure of splitting of the ego is invariably present at the 
deepest mental level—or (so express the same thing in terms bor- 
rowed from Melanie Klein) the basic position in the psyche is invariabl y 
a schizoid position. This would not hold true, of course, in the case ofa 
theoreticaily perfect person whose development had been optimum; 
but then there is really nobody who enjoys such a happy lot. Indeed 
it is difficult to imagine any person with an ego so unified and stable 
at its higher levels that in no circumstances whatever would an 

evidence of basic splitting come to the surface in recognizable form. 
There are probably few ‘normal’ people who have never at any time 
in their lives experienced an unnatural state of calm and detachment 
in face of some serious crisis, or a transient sense of ‘looking on at 
oneself’ in some embarrassing or paralysing situation; and probably 
most people have had some experience of that strange confusion of 
past and present, or of phantasy and reality, known as ‘déjà vu’. And 
such phenomena, I venture to Suggest, are essentially schizoid pheno- 
mena. There is one universal phenomenon however, which proves 
quite conclusively that everyone without exception is schizoid at the 
deeper levels—viz. the dream; for, as Freud’s researches have shown, 
the dreamer himself is commonly represented in the dream by two 
or more separate figures. Here I may say that the view which I myself 
have now come to adopt is to the effect that all figures appearing in 
dreams represent either (1) some part of the dreamer’s personality, 
or (2) ‘an object with whom some part. of his personality has a rela- 
tionship, commonly on a‘basis of identification, in inner reality. Be 
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that as it may, the fact that the dreamer is characteristically repre- 
sented in the dream by more than one figure is capable of nó other 
interpretationsexcept that, at the level of the dreaming consciousness, 
the‘ego of the dreamer is split. "The dream thus represents a universal 
schizoid.phenomenon. The universal phenomenon of ‘the super-ego’ 
as described by Freud must also be interpreted as implying the 
presence ofa split in the ego; for, in so far as ‘the super-ego’ is regarded 
as an ego-structure capable of distinction from ‘the ego’ as such, its 
very existence ipso facto provides evidence that a schizoid position has 
been established. ° 

The conception of splitting of the ego, from which the term 
‘schizoid’ derives its significance, can“only be regarded as'aa illumin- 
ating conception when it is considered from a psychogenetic stand- 
point. It is, therefore, necessary to consider very briefly what is 
involved in the development of the ego. The function of the ego 
upon which Freud has,laid most stress is its adaptive futiction—the 
function which it performs in relating primal instinctive activity to 
conditions prevailing in outer reality, and more particularly social 
conditions. It must be remembered, however, that the ego also per- 
forms integrative functions, among the most important of which are 
(1) the integration of perceptions of reatitf, and (2) the integration of 
behaviour. Another important function of the ego is discrimination 
between inner and outer reality. Splitting of the ego has the effect of 
compromising the progressive develdpment of all these functions, 
although, of course, in varying degrees and varying proportions. 
Accordingly, we must recognize the possibility of development re- 


“sulting in all degrees of integration of the ego; and we may conceive a 


theoretic scale of integration such that one end of the scale represents 
complete integration and the other end represents complete failure of 


integration, with all intermediate degrees. On such a scale schizo- 


phrenics would find a place towards the lower end, schizoid person- 
alities a higher place, schizoid characters a still higher place, and so on; 
but a place at the very top of the scale, which would represent perfect 


integration, and absence of splitting, must be regarded as only a 


theoretical possibility. If we keep such a scale in mind, it should help 
ús to understand how it would be possible for any individual to dis- 
play some schizoid feature under sufficiently extreme conditions, and 
how it comes about that some individuals manifest evidence of a 
split in the ego only in situations involving such readjustments as are 
invotved in adolescence, marriage or jotiing the-army in wartime, 
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whereas others again may manifest such evidence even under the 
most ordinary conditions of life. In actual practice, of course, the 
construction of a scale‘such as that just imagined woulé involve quite 
insuperable difficulties, ‘of which only one is that arising out of the 
fact that quite a number of sehizoid manifestations, as indeed Freud 
pointed out, are really defences against: the splitting of the ego. 
However, it helps us to appreciate the general position as regards 
splitting of the ego if we envisage an imaginary scale of this sort. 
Although, in conformity with the implications of Bleuler’s classic 
conception of ‘schizophrenia’, we must regard splitting of the ego as 
the most characteristic schizoid phenomenon, psychoanalysts have 
always coriterned themselves nore with (and indeed have largely 
confined their attention to) the libidinal orientation involved in the 
schizoid attitude; and, under the influence of Abraham’s psycho- 
genetic theory of libidinal development, clinical manifestations of a 


inexperienced infant, that splitting of the ego commences to occur; 
and there must thus be a very close association between splitting of 


what has already been said so far. In what follows, however, I pro- 
pose to consider some of the developments which appear to depend 
upon, or to be powerfully influenced by, a fixation in the early oral 
phase, and which thus play a prominent part in determining the 


and, whilst this fact exercises a profound 
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the focal point of his libidinal object, and his mouth the focal point of 
his own libidinal attitude. Accordingly, the nature of the relatiénship 
so established exercises a profound influence *upon the subsequent 
relationships of the individual; znd upon his subsequent social attitude 
in general. When circumstances are such as to give rise to a libidinal 
fixation in the early oral situatién in question, the libidinal attitude 
appropriate to the carly oral phase persists in an exaggerated form 
and gives rise to far-reaching effects; and the nature of these effects 
may perhaps best be considered in the light of the chief features 
which characterize the carly oral attitude itself; These may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Although the emotional relationship involved is essentially one 
between the child and his mother as a person, and although it must be 
recognized that his libidinal object is really his mother as a whole, 
nevertheless his libidinal interest is essentially focused upon her 
breast; and the result iş that, in proportion as disturbaiices in the 
relationship occur? the breast itself tends to assume the role of libi- 
dinal object; i.e. the libidinal object tends to assume the form of a 
bodily organ or partial object (in contrast to that of a person or whole 
object). 

i (2) The libidinal attitude is essentially ñe in which the aspect, of 
taking’ predominates over that of ‘giving’. 

(3) The libidinal attitude is one characterized, not only by taking, 

ut also by incorporating and internalizing? i 

(4) The libidinal situation is one which confers tremendous signi- 
ficance upon the states of fullness and emptiness. Thus, when the child 
is hungry, he is, and presumably feels, empty; and, when he has been 
fed to his satisfaction, he is, ad presumably feels, full. On the other 
hand, his mother’s breast, and presumably from the child’s point of 
view his mother herself, is normally full before, and empty after 
suckling—maternal conditions which the child must be capable of 
appreciating in terms of his own experience of fullness and emptiness. 
In circumstances of deprivation, emptiness comes to assume quite 
special significance for the child. Not orly does he feel empty him- 
self, but he’ also interprets the situation in the sense that he has 
emptied his mother—particularly since deprivation has the effect not 
only of intensifying his oral need, but also of imparting an aggressive 
quality to it. Deprivation has the additional effect of enlarging the 
field of his incorporative need, so that it comes to include not simply 
the centents of the breast, but also the breast it-clf, and even his 
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mother as a whole. The anxiety which he experiences over emptying 
the bteast thus gives rise to anxiety over destroying his libidinal object; 
and the fact that his‘mother customarily leaves him: after suckling 
must have the effect of ¢ contributing te this impression. Consequently 

shis libidinal attitude acquires»for him the implication that it involves 
the disappearance and destruction óf his. libidinal object—an impli- 
cation which tends to become confirmed at a later stage when he 
learns that food which is eaten disappears from the external world, 
and that he cannot both eat his cake and have it. 

These various featsires of the libidinal attitude which characterizes 
the early oral phase become intensified and perpetuated in proportion 
as a fixasién in this phase occurs: and they all operate as factors in 
determining schizoid charactcrology and symptomatology. In what 
follows consideration will be given to some of the developments to 
which each of these factors in turn would appear to give rise. 


I. THE TENDENCY TO ORISNTATION TOWARDS A PARTIAL 
OBJECT (BODILY ORGAN) 


Let us first consider the influence of this factor in the early oral 
attitude. Its effect is to promote the schizoid tendency to treat other 
people as less than persons with an inherent value of their own. Such 
a tendency may be illustrated in the case of a highly intelligent man 
of a schizoid type, who canie to consult me because he felt that he 
could make no real emotional contact with his wife, was unduly 
critical towards her and was morose with her on occasions when a 


animals commonly figure in dreams as symbols of bodily organs; and 
this only serves to confirm that his attitude towards his wife, as well 
as towards others, was that towards a partial object, and not towards 
a person. A similar attitude was revealed in a frankly schizophrenic 
patient, who described his attitude towards people whom he metsas 
like that of an anthropologist ameng a tribe of savages. Somewhat 
analogous was the attitude displayed by a soldier whose, histo 

showed that he had always been a schizoid personality, and who 
passed into an acute schizoid state. during the course of military 
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service in wartime. Hjs mother had died in his early childhood; and 
the only parent whom he could femember was his father. He had left 
home shortly after his schooling was finished; and he had never com- 
nuunicated with his father since: Indeed he did not know whether his 
father was alive or dead. For years heslived a roving and unsettled 
life; but eventually it occurred t him that it would do him good to 
settle down and marry. This he accordingly did. When I asked him 
whether he had been happy in his marriage, a look of surprise at my 
question spread over his face, followed by a rather scornful smile. 
That’s what I married for’, he replied in a superior tone, as if that 
provided a sufficient answer. Whilst this reply, of course, provides an 
illustration of the schizoid failure to discriminate adequatety between 
Inner and outer reality, it also serves to illustrate the tendency of 
those with schizoid characteristics to treat libidinal objects as means 
of satisfying their own requirements rather than as persons possessing 
inherent value; and this is a tendency which springs froin the per- 
sistence of an eariy oral orientation towards the breast as a partial 

object. š 
Here it may be remarked that the orientation towards partial 
objects found in individuals displaying schizoid features is largely a 
regressive phenomenon determined. Ly “unsatisfactory emotional 
. Telationships with their parents, and particularly their mothers, at a 
stage in childhood subsequent to the early oral phase in which this 
Orientation originates. The type of mother who isspecially prone to 
provoke such a regression is the mother who’ fails to convince her 
child by spontaneous and genuine expressions of affection that she 
herself loves him as a person. Both possessive mothets and indifferent 
mothers fall under this category. Worst of all perhaps is the mother 
who conveys the impression of both possessiveness and indifference 
—c.g. the devoted mother who is determined at all costs not to spoil 
her only son. Failure on the part of the niother to convince the child 
that she really loves him as a person renders it difficult for him to sus- 
tain an emotional relationship with her on a personal basis; and the 
result is that, in order to simplify the situation, he tends regressively 
to restore the relationship to its earlier and simpler form and revive 
his relationship to his mother’s breast as a partial object. A regression 
of this sort may be illustrated by the case of a schizophrenic youth 
who, whilst eviticing the bitterest antagonism towards his actual 
mother, dreamed of lying in bed in a room from the ceiling of which 
there poured a stream of inilk—the roumrin question being a room 
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in his home just beneath his mother’s bedroom. This type of regres- 
sive process may perhaps best be described as Depersonalization of the 
Object; and it is characteristically accompanied by a regression in the 
quality of the relationship desired. Here again the regressive move- 
- Ment is in the interests of a simplification-of relationships; and it takes 
the form of a substitution of bodily for emotional contacts. It ma 
perhaps be described as De-emotionalization of the Object-relationship. 


2. PREDOMINANCE OF TAKING OVER GIVING IN THE LIBIDINAL 
” i ATTITUDE 


In confermity with the predominance of taking over giving in the 
early oral attitude, individuals with a schizoid tendency experience 
considerable difficulty over giving inthe emotional sense. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to recall that, if the oral incorporative ten- 
dency is tlie most fundamental of all tendencies, those next in impor- 
tance for the organism are the excretory activitiés (defaecation and 
urination). The biological aim 6f the excretory activities is, of course, 
the elimination of useless and noxious substances from the body; but, 
although, in conformity with their ‘biological aim, the child soon 
learns to regard them as ttie classic means of dealing with bad libidinal 
objects, their earliest psychological significance for him would appear 
to be that of creative activities.” They represent the first creative 
activities of the individual; atid their products are his first creations— 
the first internal contents that he externalizes, the first things belong- 
ing to himself that he gives. In this respect the excretory activities 
stand in contrast to oral activity, which essentially involves an atti- 
tude of taking. This particular contrast between the two groups of 
libidinal activity must not be taken to preclude the coexistence of 
another contrast between them in an Opposite sense; for there is, of 


course, also a respect in which the oral i 


s also a res ncorporative attitude towards 
an object implies valuation of the object, whereas the excreto 


attitude towards an object implies.its devaluation and rejection. What 
is relevant for the immediate purpose, however, is the fact that, at a 
deep mental level, taking is emotionally equivalent to amassing 
bodily contents, and giving is emotionally equivalent to parting 
with bodily contents. It is further relevant that, at a deep mental 
level, there is an emotional equivalence between mental and bodily 
contents, with the result that the individual’s attitude towards the 
latter tends to beweflected inthis attitude towards the former.dn the 
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case of the indvidual with a schizoid tendency, accordingly, there is 
an ‘over-valuation of mental cdntents corresponding to the*over- 
valuation of bodily contents implied in the oralincorporative attitude 
of early childhood. This ovérevaluation of mental céntents shows 
itself, for example, in the difficulty experienced by the individual 
with a schizoid tendency over expressing emotion in a social con- 
text. For such an individual, that element of giving which is involved 
in expressing emotion towards others has the significance of losing 
contents; and it is for this reason that he so often finds social contacts 
exhausting. Thus, if he is long in company, hg, is liable to feel that 
‘virtue has gone out of him’, and that he requirés a period of quiet 
and solitude afterwards in order that the inner storehouse efemotion 
may have an opportunity to be replenished. Thus one of my patients 
felt unable to make dates with His prospective fiancée on consecutive. 
days on the grounds that, when he met her tdo often, he felt his per- 
sonality to be impoverished. In the case of those with whom the 
schizoid tendencyeis matked, defence against emotional, loss gives 
rise to repression of affect and an attittide of detachment which leads 
others to regard them as remote—and, in more extreme cases, even 
as inhuman. Such individuals are commonly described as, ‘shut in 
personalities’; and, in view of the exteatæo which they keep their 
, Emotional contents shut in, the description is singularly apt. Anxiety 
Over emotional loss sometimes manifests itself in curious ways. 
ake, for example, the case of a young man seeking analysis, in 
Whom I detected at the first consultation that vaguely mysterious air 
which I have come to regard as pathognomonic of an underlying 
schizoid tendency, and which is so often accompanied by inability to 
escribe any concrete symptoms. This patient was a university under- 
graduate; and in his case the objective problem consisted in repeated 
ailure to pass examinations. Oral examinations presented a special 
difficulty for him; and a striking feature*of this difficulty was that, 
even when he really knew the correct answer to a question, he was 
Usually unable to give it. It will be gbvious, of course, that problems 
Over his relationship with his father, were involved; but the form 
assumed by this particular difficulty derived its significance from the 
act that, so far as he was concerned, giving the correct answer repre- 
sented giving the examiner something which had only been acquired 
Łe. internalized) with difficulty, and so parting with something too 
Precious to be lost. In an attempt to overcome difficulties involved for 
them in emotional giving, individualsow'th a schizoid propensity 
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avail themselves of various techniques, of which two may be men- 
tioned here. These are: (a) the techilique of playing roles, and (b) the 
< technique of exhibitionism. = 


_ (a) The Technique of Playing Roles r 


By playing a role or acting an adopted part, the schizoid individual 
is often able to express quite a lot of feeling and to make what appear 
to be quite impressive social contacts; but, in doing so, he is really 
giving nothing and losing nothing, because, since he is only playing a 
part, his own personality is not involved. Secretly he disowns the 
part which he is playing; and he thus secks to preserve his own per- 
sonality ántact and immune fiom compromise. It should be added, 
however, that, whilst in some cases parts are played quite consciously, 
in other cases the individual is quite unconscious of the fact that he 
is playing a part and only comes to realize this in the course of analy- 
tical treatment. Conscious playing of a part may be illustrated in the 
case of a markedly schizoid young man who entered my consulting- 
room for the first consultation with a quotation from Freud upon his 
lips. He thus sought from the start to establish himself in my eyes as a 
devotee of psychoanalysis; but my immediate suspicion that he was 
only playing a part was ‘ully confirmed as soon as analytical treat- 
ment commenced. His adopted role was really a defence against 


genuine emotional contact with me, and against genuine emotional | 
giving. z i 


(b) The Exhibitionistic Technique 


Exhibitionistic trends always play a prominent part in the schizoid 
mentality; and, of course, they are closely related to the tendency to 
adopt roles. They may be largely unconscious; and they are often 
masked by anxiety. Even so, however, they emerge quite clearly in 
the course of analytical treatment; and the attraction of literary and 
artistic activities for individuals with a schizoid propensity is partly 
due to the fact that these activities provide an exhibitionistic means 
of expression without involving direct social contact. The signifi- 
cance of the exploitation of exhibitionism as a defence lies in the fact 
that it represents a technique for giving without giving, by means ofa 
substitution of ‘showing’ for ‘giving’. This means of attempting to 
solve the problem of giving without losing is not without its atten- 
dant difficulties, however; for the anxiety originally attached to the 
act of giving is lizble to‘besome transferred to the act of showing, 
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with the result that ‘showing off’ assumes the quality of ‘showing up’. 
When this happens, exhibitionistfc situations ntay become extremely 
painful; and “bsing seen’ at all may then give rise to acute self-con- 
sciousness. The connection between giving ‘and showing may be 
illustrated, by the reaction of an unmarried female patient with a , 
schizoid component in her persofiality after reading in the paper one 
morning in 1940 that a German bomb had fallen in thë vicinity of my 
house during the night. It was plain to her from the newspaper 
account that the bomb had fallen at a sufficient distance from my 
house to ensure that I would be safe; and she experienced a tremen- 
dous sense of thankfulness over this fact. Her emdtional reserve was 
such, however, that she could not bring herself to give eny direct 
expression to feelings about me which she nevertheless wanted to 
express. What she did, in an atttmpt to get round this difficulty, ate 
the next session was to hand me a piece of paper on which she had 
written down, at the cost of considerable effort, some information 
about herself. Thus she did give me something; but what, she gave 
me was a view of herself, so to speak, reflected on paper. Actually, 
what was registered in this instance was a certain advance from an 
attitude of showing in the direction of an attitude of giving; for after 
all, in an indirect fashion, she did give.me fiental contents, to which 
She attached great narcissistic value, and with which she found it an 
effort to part. There was also registered a certain adyance from a 
narcissistic valuation of her own mental Contents in the direction of a 


valuation of me as an external object and as a person. In the light of , 


this incident it is not surprising that analysis revealed in this case a 
tremendous conflict over parting with bodily contents. 
o 


3. THE INCORPORATIVE FACTOR IN THE LIBIDINAL ATTITUDE 


° The early oral attitude is one characterized, not only by taking, but 

t so by incorporating or internalizing. Regressive reinstatement 0 

€ carly oral attitude would appear.to be most réadily brought about 

Y a situation of emotional frustration in, which the child comes to 

aa that ‘he is not really loved for himself as a person by his 

ena on, and (b) that his own love for his mother is not really valued 

on se? ae by her. This is a highly traumatic situation giving rise 
a further situati6n characterized as follows: + 

as © he child comes to regard his mother as a bad object in so far 

esnotseemtolovehim.. , ° e R 
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(b) The child comes to regard outward expressions of his own love 
as bad, with the result that, in an attempt to keep his love as good as 
possible, he tends to retain his love inside himself. 


frustration, internalization of objects is further exploited as a defen- 
sive teclutique. This process ‘of internalization is promoted, if not 
actually instigated, by the very nature of the oral attitude itself; for 


tion in question is, of course, originally physical incorporation; but 
we must believe that the er 


tive strivings has itself an 
fixation in the early oral ph: 


tably becomes woven into the structure of the ego. In the case ofindi- 
viduals with a schizoid component in their person: 


which they experience in givi 
duals whose object-relationshi 
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tents with resulting emptiness. Indeed I have had female patients of 
this type, in the case of whom deep unwillingness to part with con- 
tents has given rise to an extremely difficult ]€bour. In, these cases, of 
course, it is actually a case of parting with bodily contents; but an 
analogous phenomenon within a mor’ mental sphere may be illus» 
trated in the case of an artist who, after completing a picture, used to 
feel, not that he had created or gained something as a result, but that 
virtue had gone out of him. Such a phenomenon goes a long way to 
explain the periods of sterility and discontent which follow periods 
of creative activity in the case of certain artists} and which did so in 
the case of the artist to whom I have referred. 

To mitigate a sense of impoverishment following giving and 
creating, the individual with a schizoid component often employs an 
interesting defence. He adopts the attitude that what he has given or 
created is worthless. Thus the artist whose case has just been quoted 
lost all interest in his pictures once they had been painted; and the 
completed pictures were characteristically either just dumped in 
the corner of the studio or treated simply as commodities for sale. In 
the same way women of a similar mentality sometimes lose all in- 
terest in their children after they are born. On the other hand, a totally 
Opposite form of defence against lossofcontents may be adopted by 
individuals with schizoid attributes; for they may attempt to safe- 
guard themselves against a sense of loss by treating what they have 
produced as if it were still part ofthefr own contents. Thus, so far 
from being indifferent to her child once he i$ born, a mother may 
continue to regard him in the light of her own contents and to over- 
value him accordingly. Such mothers are unduly possessive of their 
children and are unable to aécord them the status of separate persons 
with grievous consequences for the unfortunate children. Simi- 
larly, although with less grievous results, an artist may defend him- 
Self against a sense of loss of contents by continuing to regard his 
Pictures as his own possessions, in an unrealistic sense, even after they 
nave been acquired by others. Inchis connection reference may be 
made again to that form of defenceewhich consists in a substitution 
of showing for giving. The artist ‘shows’ or exhibits his pictures, of 
Course; and, in so doing, he reveals himself indirectly. Similarly, the 
author reveals himself to the world from a distance through the 
ana af his books. The various arts thus previde very favourable 

nnels of expression for individuals with a schizoid tendency. For 
Y means of artistic activity they are abie both to'substitute showing 
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for giving and, at the same time, to produce something which they 
can still regard as part of themselves even after it has passed from the 
inner into the outer world. 

Another important manifestation of preoccupation with the inner 
world is a tendency to intellectualization; and this is a very character- 
istic schizoid feature. It constitutes an extremely powerful defensive 
technique; and it operates as a very formidable resistance in psycho- 


analytical therapy. Intellectualization implies an over-valuation of 


the thought processes; and this over-valuation of thought is related to 
the difficulty which the individual with a schizoid tendency experi- 
ences in making emotional contacts with other people. Owing to 
preoccupation with the inner world and the repression of affect which 
follows in its train, he has difficulty in expressing his feelings natur- 
ally towards others, and in acting naturally and spontaneously in his 
relations with them. This leads him to make an effort to work out his 
emotional problems intellectually in the inner world. It would appear 
that, so faf as conscious intention is concerned, his attempts to solve 
his emotional problems intellectually are meant in the first instance to 
pave the way for adaptive behaviour in relation to external objects; 
but, since emotional conflicts springing from deep sources in the 
uneonscious defy solution iti this way, he tends increasingly to sub- 
stitute intellectual solutions of his en 
achieve a practical solution of them within the emotional sphere in 
his relationships with others in the outer world. This tendency is, o 

course, strongly reinforced by the libidinal cathexis of internalize 

objects. The search for intellectual solutions of what are properly 
emotional probiems thus gives rise to two important developments: 
(1) The thought processes become higlily libidinized; and the world 


ate concerned, the substitution of 
xtreme lengths. When feelings do 


i ases, emotional expression assumes the 
form of sudden and violent out! 


< 2 a 3 > x 
schizophrenia was; of course, based in the fitst instance upon 


observation of this divorce between thought and feeling, suggestive 
as it is of a split Within the tind. It-must now be recognized; how- 
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ever, that the split iy question is fundamentally a split in the ego. 
What manifests itself on the surface as a divorce between thought and 
feeling must accordingly be construed as the reflection of a split 
between (1) a more superficiakpart of the ego representing its higher 
levels and including the conscious, and (2) a deeper part of the ego, 
representing its lower levels and including those elements which are 
most highly endowed with libido and are hence the source of affect. 
From the dynamic psychoanalytical standpoint, such a split can only 
be explained in terms of repression; and, on this assumption, we 
can only conclude that it is a case of the deeper and more highly 
libidinal part of the ego being repressed by the more superficial 
part of the ego, in which thouglf processes are more highly 
developed. 

In the case of individuals in Whom schizoid features are only pre- 
Sent to a lesser degree, the divorce between thought and feeling is, of 
course, less marked. Nevertheless, there is a characteristi¢ tendency 
not only towards’a substitution of intellegtual for emotional values, 
but also towards a high libidinization of the thought processes. Such 
individuals are often more inclined to construct intellectual systems 
of an claborate kind than to develop emotional relationships with 
others on a human basis. There is a furthe? tendency on their part to 
make libidinal objects of the systems which they have created. “Being 
in love with love’ would appear to be a phenomenon pf this nature; 
and schizoid infatuations often haye jûst such an°clement in them. 
Infatuations of this kind may lead to unpleasant enough consequences 
for the ostensible love-object; but, when we find a really schizoid 
personality in love with some extreme political philosophy, the con- 
Sequences become more seriéus, because the toll of victims may then 
Tun into millions. Such a personality, when he is in love with an 
intellectual system which he interprets rigidly and applies univer- 
Sally, has all the makings of a fanatic—which indeed is what he really 
1s. When, further, such a fanatic has both the inclination and the 
Capacity to take steps to impose hissystem ruthiessly upon others, the 
Situation may become catastrophic—alshough at times it may ad- 
Mittedly be potent for good as well as for evil. However, not all 
those who are in love with an intellectual system have either the 

‘sire or the capacity thus to impose their system upon the outer 
world. Indeed iis far commoner for them ta stand aside, in some 
Measure at least, from the life of the everyday world, and to look 

Own from their soil upoa commen humanity with 

sof 
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a superior attitude (the attitude adopted, for example, by members 
of the intelligentsia towards the bourgeoisie). 

At this point it is appropriate to draw attention to»the fact that, 
where individuals with a schizoid tendency are concerned, a sense of 
inner superiority is always present in some degree, even when, as is 
commonly the case, this is largely uhhconscious. Quite commonly a 
considerable resistance has to be overcome before its presence is 
revealed in the course of analytical treatment; and an even more 
formidable resistance is encountered when efforts are made to analyse 
the sources from which it springs. When its sources are uncovered, 
however, this sense of superiority is found to be based upon: (1) a 


libidinal objects (e.g. the maternal breast and the paternal penis). 
ement 


scious situation. The innei‘y 


determined by guilt over the possession of internalized objects which 


are in a sense ‘stolen’; but it is also in no small measure determined by 
fear of the loss of internalized 


F : , 
is usually evidence to show that there has ‘been difficulty over.emo- 
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tional relationships within the group; and, in any case, it remains 
true that it is towards attainment within the intellectual sphere that 
attempts to cireumvent such difficulties are mọre commonly directed. * 
Here we can already detect evitlence of the operation of the intellec- 
tual defence; and it is rematkable how‘often the previous history. of . 
an actual schizophrenic reyeals ‘that he (or she) was regarded as a 
promising scholar during some part at least of his’ (or her) school 
career. If we look still further into the sources of that sense of differ- 
ence from others which characterizes individuals with a schizoid 
element in their personality, we find evidense of the following 
among other features: (1) that in early life they gained the con- 
viction, whether through apparent indifference or through apparent 
possessiveness on the part of their mother, that their mother did not 
really love and value them as persons in their own right; (2) that; 
influenced by a resultant sense of deprivation and inferiority, they 
remained profoundly fixated upon their mother; (3)° that the 
libidinal attitude “accompanying this fixation was one-not only 
characterized by extreme dependence, but also rendered highly self- 
preservative and narcissistic by anxiety over a situation which pre- 
sented itself as involving a threat to the ego; (4) that, through a 
regression to the attitude of the early oti phase, not only did the 

libidinal cathexis of an already internalized ‘breast-mother’ become 
Intensified, but also the process of internalization itself became unduly 
extended to relationships with other ‘objects; ard (5) that there 
tesulted a general over-valuation of the internal at the expense ofthe . 
external world. 


o 
4. EMPTYING OF THE OBJECT AS AN IMPLICATION OF THE 


LIBIDINAL ATTITUDE 


Emptying of the object is an implication of the incorporative 
quality of the early oral attitude; and, when attention was drawn to 
this feature earlier (pp. 11-12), some,account was given of its 
Psychological consequences for the child. Thus it was pointed out 

Ow, in circumstances of deprivation, the anxicty which arises in the 
child’s mind over his own emptiness gives rise to anxiety over empti- 
ness affecting his mother’s breast: It was also pointed out how he 
Comes tq interprét any apparent or actual emptiness of his mother’s 
— as due to his own incorporative strivings, and how he thus 

€seto entertain anxiety owercbeing responsible for the disappear- 
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ance and destruction, not simply of his mother’s breast, but of his 
mother herself—anxiety considerably increased by the effect of 
deprivation in imparting an aggressive quality to his libidinal need. 
Such anxiety finds a classic expressiofi in the fairy tale of ‘Little Red 
Riding Hood’. In the story} it will be‘remembered, the -little girl 
finds to her horror that the grandmother whom she loves has dis- 
appeared, and that she is left alone with her own incorporative need 
in the form of a devouring wolf. The tragedy of Little Red Riding 
Hood is the tragedy of the child in the early oral phase. Of course, the 
fairy tale has a ‘nappy ending, as fairy tales do. And, of course, the 
infant does discover that the mother, whom he fears he has eaten up, 
does evéntually reappear again. Nevertheless, in their infancy chil- 
dren, although they do not lack intelligence, yet lack the organized 
experience from which they might otherwise derive reassurance 
against their anxiety. In due course they acquire sufficient conscious 
knowledge to realize that in actual fact their mothers do not dis- 
appear in consequence of the apparent destructiveness of their incor- 
porative needs; and the whole experience of the traumatic situation 
arising out of deprivation during the early oral phase becomes sub- 
jected tö repression. At the same time the anxiety attached to this 
situation persists in the unicénscious, ready to be reactivated by any 
subsequent experience of an analogous kind. In the presence of a 
marked fixation in the early oral phase, the traumatic situation is 
particularly liablë to be reactivated if the child later comes to feel that 
he is not really loved and valued as a person by his mother, and that 
she does not really appreciate and accept his love as good. 

It is important to bear in mind the distinction between the situation 
which arises in the early oral phase and that which arises during the 
late oral phase, when the biting tendency emerges and takes its place 
side by side with the sucking tendency. In the late oral phase there 
occurs a differentiation between oral love, associated with sucking, 
and oral hate, associated with biting; and.the development of ambi- 
valence is a consequence of this The early oral phase is pre-ambi- 
valent; and this fact is specially important in the light of the further 
fact that the oral behaviour of the child during this pre-ambivalent 
phase represents the individual’s first way of expressing love. Phe 
child’s oral relationship with his mother in the situation of suckling 
represents his first experience of a love relationship; and is, therefore, 
the foundation upon which all his future relationships with love 
objects are baseé? It also” r€presents his first experience of a: social 
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relationship; and it therefore forms the basis of his subsequent attitude 
to society. Bearing these considerations in mind, let us return to the 
situation which arises when the child who is fixated in, the early oral 
phase comes to feel that he is fiot really loved and valued as a person 
by his mother, and that sht does not rtally appreciate and accept his 
love as good. What happens’ in these circumstances is that the 
original traumatic situation of the early oral phase becomes emotion- 
ally reactivated and reinstated; and the child then feels that the reason 
for his mother’s apparent lack of love towards him is that he has 
destroyed her affection and made it disappear.°At the same time he 
feels that the reason for her apparent refusal to accept his love is that 
his own love is destructive and bad.°This is, of course, 4nvinfinitely 
more intolerable situation than the comparable situation which arises 
in the case of a child fixated in the late oral phase. Jn the latter case the 
child, being essentially ambivalent, interprets the situation in the 
sense that it is his hate, and not his love, that has destroyed his 
mother’s affectiog. It is then in his hate that his badness seems to him 
to reside; and his love is thus able to remain good in his eyes. This is 
the position which would appear to underlie the manic-depressive 
psychosis, and to constitute the depressive position. By contrast the 
Position underlying schizoid developnféuts would appear to be,one 
arising in the pre-ambivalent early oral phase—the position in which 
the individual feels that his love is bad because it appears destructive 
towards his libidinal objects; and this niay be appropriately described 
as the schizoid position. It represents an essentially tragic situation; and 
it provides the theme of many of the great tragedies of literature, as 
well as providing a favourite theme for poetry (as ïn the case of the 
Lucy’ poems of Wordswotth).-It is small wonder then that indi- 
viduals with any considerable schizoid tendency experience such 
difficulty in showing love; for they always entertain the deep 
anxiety expressed by Oscar Wilde in ‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
when he wrote, ‘Each man kills the thing he loyes’. It is small wonder 
too that they experience difficulty:in emotional giving; for they can 
never entirely escape the fear that their gifts are deadly, like the gifts 
of a Borgia. Hence the remark of a patient of mine, who, after bring- 
ing me a present of some fruit, opened the next day’s session with the 
question, ‘Have you been poisoned?’ 
We are now in a position to appreciate that the individual with a 
schizoid tendency has another motive for keeping his love inside 
himself besides that arising from the féeling that iz is too precious to 
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part with. He also keeps his love shut in because he feels that it is too 
dangerous to release upon his objects: Thus he not only keeps his love 
in a safe, but also keeps, it in a cage. The matter does sot end there, 
however. Since he feels that his own love is bad, he is liable to inter- 
pret the love of others in similar terms. Such an interpretation does 
not necessarily imply projection on his part; but, of course, he is 
always liable to have recourse to this defensive technique. It is illus- 
trated, for example, in the fairy tale of ‘Little Red Riding Hood’, to 
which reference has already been made; for although, as we have 
seen, the wolf does represent her own incorporative oral love, the 
story also tells us that the wolf takes her grandmother’s place in the 
bed—whicli means, of course, that she attributes her own incorpora- 
tive attitude to her libidinal object, who then seems to turn into a 
devouring wolf. Sa it comes about that the individual with schizoid 
characteristics is liable to feel driven to erect defences, not only against 
his love fof others, but also against their love for him; and it was on 
this account that a rather schizoid young woman, who was a patient 


of mine, used sometimes to say to me, “Whatever you do, you must 
never like me’. 


When, accordingly, an individual with a schizoid tendency makes 
a renunciation of social 
must neither love nor b 


hate, and directs‘ his aggression a 
larly against his libidinal objects. 


a ere are two further motiv 
with a schizoid tendency niay be actnated ‘in substituting hating for 
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loving—curiously engugh one an immoral, and the other a moral 
motive; and incidentally these wéuld appear to be specially powerful 
motives in thesase of the revolutionary and the Quisling. The im- 
moral motive is determined by the consideration that, since the joy 
of loving, seems hopelessly+barred to lim, he may as well deliver 
himself over to the joy of hating*and obtain what satisfaction he can 
out of that. He thus makes‘a pact with the Devil and says, “Evil be 
thou my good’. The moral motive is determined by the considera- 
tion that, if loving involves destroying, it is better to destroy by hate, 
which is overtly destructive and bad, than to destroycby love, which 
is by rights creative and good. When these two motives come into 
play, therefore, we are confronted with an amazing reversal of moral 
values. It becomes a case, not only of ‘Evil be thou my good’, but 


also of “Good be thou my evil’. This is a reversal of-values, it must be: 


added, which is rarely consciously accepted; but it is none the less one 
which often plays an extremely important part in the uncofscious— 
and that this shoufd be so is the third great tragedy to which indi- 
viduals with a schizoid tendency are liable. 
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INTRODUCTION 


w ITHIN cecent years I have become increasingly interested 
in the problems presented by patients displaying schizoid 
* tendencies to one degree or another; and I have devoted 
special attention to these problems.? The result has been the emer- 
gence of a point of view which, if it proves to be well-founded, must 
necessarily have far-reaching implications both for psychiatry in 
general änd for psychoanalysis in particular. My various findings and 
the conclusions to which“iftey lead involve not only a considerable 
revision of prevailing ideas regarding the nature and etiology of 
schizoid conditions, but also a considerable revision of ideas regarding 
the prevalence of schizoid procasses and a corresponding change in 
current clinical conéeptions of the various psychoneuroses and 
psychoses. My findings and conclusions also involve a recasting and 
reorientation of the libido theory together with a modification of 
various classical psychoanalytical concepts. 

For various reasons the present survey will be for the most part 
restricted to a consideration of the more general aspects of the point 
of view to which I have been led by the study of schizoid tendencies; 
but it may be stated at the outset that much of the argument which 


follows depends upon the conclusion, to which my own analytical 


findings have led me, to tke effect that the schizoid group is much 
more comprehensive than 


has hitherto been generally recognized, and 
thatahigh percentage ofanxietystatesand of paranoid, phobic, hysteri- 
1 Originally published in The International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, Vol. XXI, 
Pts. 3 and 4, and now republished with minor amendments. Ha 
* A previous paper entitled ‘Schizoid Factors in the Personality’ is devo 
subject, and is included in the pregent volume. “^ 
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cal, and obsessional symptoms have a definitely schizoid background. 


The comprehensive meaning which I have tome to attach to the 
concept of ‘Schizoid’ may perhaps best be indieated bythe statement * 
that, according to my findings,the schizoid group corresponds to the 
group toswhich the Jungiarf concept of Introvert’ would apply. The . 
fundamental feature of an overtly schizoid state (as indeed the term 
implies) is a splitting of the ego; and it is the commonest thing for a 
deep analysis to reveal splits in the ego not only in individuals suffer- 
ing from frankly psychopathological conditions, but also in indi- 
viduals who present themselves for analysis on zccount of difficulties 
to which no definite psychopathological labels Have been attached. 
The significance of splitting of the egô can only be fully ¢ppreciated 
when it is considered from a developmental standpoint. 


o e 
š . 


THE INHERENT LIMITATIONS OF THE LIBIDO THEORY 


Current psychoånalytical conceptions regarding ego-dexclopment 
have been considerably influenced by Freud’s original formulation of 
the libido theory to the effect that libido is initially distributed over a 
number of bodily zones, some of which are specially signifrcant and 
are themselves erotogenic. In accordané’with this conception, the 
success of libidinal development depends upon the integration of the 
various libidinal distributions under the mastery of the genital im- 
pulse. Nevertheless, as will shortly appear, the libido theory contains 
an inherent weakness which is best appreciated when we consider it o 
in the form in which it emerged from Abraham’s revision. Abraham, 
of course, allotted to each of the more significant libidinal zones a 
special place in psychogenetié development and postulated a series of 
phases of development, each characterized by the dominance of a 
Specific zone; and, in accordance with this scheme, each of the classi- 
cal psychoses and psychoneuroses came tò be attributed to a fixation 
at a specific phase. There-can be no question of the correctness of 
relating schizoid conditions to a fixation in the earlier oral phase 
characterized by the dominance of sucking. Nor, for that matter, can 
there be any doubt about the correctness of attributing manic-depres- 
Sive conditions to a fixation in the later oral phase characterized by 
the emergence of biting. It is not’such plain sailing, however, where 
the two, anal phaSes and the earlier genital or phallic phase are con- 
cerned. There can be no doubt that, as Abraham pointed out so 
clearly, the paranoiac employs. a printitive anal“sechnique for the 
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rejection of his objects, the obsessional employs a more developed 
anal technique for gaining control of his objects, and the hysteric 
attempts to improve ‘his relationship with his objects by a technique 
involving a renunciation of the genital organs. Nevertheless, my own 
findings leave me in equally'little doubt'that the paranoid, ebsessional, 
and hysterical states—to which may’ be added the phobic state—essen- 
tially represent, not the products of fixations at specific libidinal 
phases, but simply a variety of techniques employed to defend the ego 
against the effects of conflicts of an oral origin. The conviction that this is 
so is supported-by two facts: (a) that the analysis of paranoid, obses- 
sional, hysterical, ‘and phobic symptoms invariably reveals the pre- 
sence ofafi underlying oral cofiflict, and (b) that paranoid, obsessional, 
hysterical, and phobic symptoms are such common accompaniments 
and precursors of schizoid and depressive states. By contrast, it is 
quite impossible to regard as a defence either the schizoid or the 
depressive state in itself—each a state for which an orally based 
etiology has been found, On the contrary, thes¢ states have all the 
character of conditions against which the ego requires to be 
defended. 

Further consideration of Abraham’s modification of the libido 
theory raises the question:#hether the ‘anal phases’ are not in a sense 


an artefact; and the same question arises in the case of the ‘phallic, 


phase’. Abraham’s phases were, of course, intended to represent not 
only stages in libidinal organization, but also stages in the develop- 
ment of object-love. Nevertheless, it is not without significance that 


the nomenclature employed to describe the various phases is based 
upon the nature of the libidinal aim, and not upon the nature of the 


object. Thus, instead of speaking of ‘breast’ phases, Abraham speaks 


of ‘oral’ phases; and, instead of speaking of ‘faeces’ phases, he speaks 


cone i : 
of ‘anal’ phases. It is when we substitute ‘faeces phase’ for ‘anal phase’ 


that the limitation in Abraham’s scheme of libidinal development 1s 


i 6 

1It must be recognized, of course, that associated with both the schizoid and the 
depressive state there may exist céctain more or less specific defences, which are called 
into operation by the state itself ratier than by the conflicts underlying it; and, 
where the depressive state is concerned, the manic defence may be cited as an ane 
standing example. Such specific defences appear to be called into Operation when 
the non-specific techniques just mentioned (viz. the paranoid, obsessional, hysterical 
and phobic techniques) have failed to achieve their purpose-of defending the ego 
against the onset of a schizoid or depressive state. Nevertheless, these specific 


defences must be distinguished from the basic schizoid and depressive states which 
instigate them, © aE google 
Be 
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seen to declare itself; for, whilst the breast and the genital organs are 
natural and biological objects of'libido, fæces tertainly is not. On the 
contrary it is only a symbolic object. It is only, so to speak, the clay 
out of which a model of the object is moulded.t 

The historical importante of the libido theory and the extent to. 
which it has contributed to thé advance of psychoanalytical know- 
ledge requires no elaboration; and the merit of the’ theory has been 
proved by its heuristic value alone. Nevertheless, it would appear as 
if the point had now been reached at which, in the interests of pro- 
gress, the classic libido theory would have tosbe transformed into 
a theory of development based essentially upon objé&t-relationships. The 
great limitation of the present libido theory as an explanatozy system 
resides in the fact that it confers the status of libidinal attitudes upon 
various manifestations which turn out to be merely techniques far 
regulating the object-relationships of the ego. The libido theory is based, 
of course, upon the conception of erotogenic zones. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that in the first instance crotogenic zones-are simply 
channels through which libido flows, and that a zone only becomes : 
erotogenic when libido flows through it. The ultimate goal of libido is 
the object; and in its search for the object libido is determined by 
similar laws to those which determine és flow of electrical energy, 
i.e. it seeks the path of least resistance. The erotogenic zone should, 
therefore, be regarded simply as a path of least resistance; and its 
actual erotogenicity may be likened tothe magnetic field established 
by the flow of an electrical current. The position is then as follows. 


1 Here it is of interest to note that the nomenclature adopted by Abraham to 
describe the various phases in his ssheme of libidinal development differs from that 
already employed to describe stages of libidinal development in the scheme which 
prevailed previous to his revision of the libido theory. In the earlier scheme three 
stages of development were recognized; and these were described respectively as 
(1) ‘the autoerotic’, (2) ‘the narcissistic’, and (3) ‘the alloerotic’. This nomenclature 
in itself implied that the earlier scheme was based essentially upon an object-refer- 
ence (and not upon a referenee to the nature of the libidinal aim).. Questions of 
terminology apart, Abraham’s account 6f libidinal development was, of course, 
essentially a modification of the earlier scheme—a modification. characterized 
Particularly by the interpolation of two ‘anal phases’ between the narcissistic 
(later oral’) and the alloerotic (‘genital’) phases. The special purpose of this inter- 
polation was to enable a stage of ‘partial love’ to be introduced into the scheme of 
libidinal development; but, whatever value may be attached to such a purpose, it is 
Significant that Abraham’s interpolation of the ‘anal phases’ should have been 
accompanied by a change in nomenclature which eliminated all reference to the 
Object from the terms used to describe every past in the revised scheme. 
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In infancy, owing to the constitution of the human organism, the 
path df least resistancesto the object*happens to lie almost exclusively 
through the mouth; and the mouth accordingly becomes the domi- 
nant libidinal organ. In the mature individual on the other hand (and 
again owing to the constitutibn of the human organism) the genital 
organs provide a path of least resistance to the object—but, in this 
case, only in parallel with a number of other paths. The real point 
about the mature individual is not that the libidinal attitude is essen- 
tially genital, but that the genital attitude is essentially libidinal. There 
is thus an inherent difference between the infantile and the mature 
libidinal attitude arising out of the fact that, whereas in the case of the 
infant the Kbidinal attitude must be of necessity predominantly oral, in 
the case of the emotionally mature adult libido secks the object 
through a number of channels, anfong which the genital channel 
plays an essential, but by no means exclusive, part. Whilst, therefore, 
it is corrett to describe the libidinal attitude of the infant as character- 
istically oral, it is not correct to describe the libidinal attitude of the 
adult as characteristically genital. It should properly be described as 
‘mature’. This term must, however, be understood to imply that the 
genital channels are available for a satisfactory libidinal relationship 
with the object. At the sarzz time, it must be stressed that it is not in 
virtue of the fact that the genital level has been reached that object- 
relationships are satisfactory. On the contrary, it is in virtue of the 
fact that satisfactory object-ielationships have been established that 
true genital sexuality is attained.1 

From what precedes it will be seen that (as it happens) Abraham’s 
‘oral phases’ are amply justified by the facts. It is otherwise, however, 
with his ‘earlier genital or phallic phase’. His ‘final genital’ phase is 
justified in the sense that the genital organs constitute a natural 
channel for mature libido; but, like the ‘anal phases’, his ‘phallic 
phase’ is an artefact. It is an artefact introduced under the influence of 
the misleading conception of fundamental erotogenic zones. A deep 


1 It should be explained that it is not my part of my intention to depreciate the 
significance of the ‘genital’ stage in comparison with the oral stage. My intention is 
rather to point out that the real significance of the ‘genital’ stage lies in a maturity of 
object-relationships, and that a genital attitude is but an element in that maturity. 
It would be equally true to say that the real significance of the oral stage lies in an 
immaturity of object-relationships, and that the oral attitude.is but an element in 
that immaturity; but at the oral stage the importance of the physical, as against the 
psychical, element in relationships is more marked than at the ‘genital’ stage owing 
to the physical dependence of the infant, 
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analysis of the phallic attitude invariably reveals the presence of an 
underlying oral fixation associat€d with phantasies of a fellatio’ order. 
The phallic attitude is thus.dependent upon an identification of the 
object’s genital organs with tke breast as the original part-object of 
the oral attitude—an identification whith is characteristically accom-. 
panied by an identification of the subject’s genital organs with the 
mouth as a libidinal organ. The phallic attitude must, accordingly, be 
regarded, not as representing a libidinal phase, but as constituting a 
technique; and the same holds true of the anal attitudes. 

The conception of fundamental erotogenicezones constitutes an 
unsatisfactory basis for any theory of libidinal dévelopment because 
it is based upon a failure to recognize that the function oflibidinal 
pleasure is essentially to provide a sign-post to the object. According 
to the conception of erotogenic’zones the object is.regarded as a sign- 
post to libidinal pleasure; and the cart is thus placed before the horse. 
Such.a reversal of the real position must be attributed to thë fact that, 
in the earlier stages of psychoanalytical, thought, the paramount 
importance of the object-relationship had not yet been sufficiently 
realized. Here again we have an example of the misunderstandings 
which arise when a technique is mistaken for a primary: libidinal 
manifestation. In every case there is a critizal instance; and in this case 


_ thumb-sucking may be taken as such. Why does a baby suck his 
_ thumb? Upon the answer to this simple question depends the whole 


validity of the conception of erotogenié zones andthe form of libido 
theory based upon it. If we answer that the baby sucks his thumb 
because his mouth is an erotogenic zone and sucking provides him 
with erotic pleasure, it may sound convincing enough; but we are 
really missing the point. To*briiig out the point, we must ask our- 
selves the further question— Why his thumb? And the answer to 
this question is—‘Because there is no breast to suck’. Even the baby 
fhust have a libidinal object; and, if hé is deprived of his natural : 
object (the breast), he is driven to provide an object for himself. 
Thumb-sucking thus represents a technique for dealing with an 
unsatisfactory object-relationship; andthe same may be said of 
masturbation. Here it will doubtless occur to the reader that thumb- 
sucking and masturbation should properly be described, not simply 
as ‘erotic’, but more specifically as “autoerotic activities. This, of 
Course, is true, Nevertheless, it would also seem to be true that the 
Conception of erotogenic zones is itself based upon the phenomenon 
Ot autoerotism and has arisen largely owang to a‘mistaken interpre- 
D 1 el ; 
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tation of the real significance of this phenomenon. Autocrotism is 
essentially a technique-whereby the“individual seeks not only to pro- 
vide for himself what he cannot obtain from the object, but to pro- 
vide for himself an object which he cannot obtain. The ‘anal phases’ 
and the ‘phallic phase’ largely represent attitudes based upon this 
technique. It is a technique which originates in an oral context, and 
which always rétains the impress of its oral origin. It is thus intimately 
associated with incorporation of the object—which is, after all, only 
another aspect of the process whereby the individual attempts to deal 
with frustratior:in ceal relationships. In view of this intimate associa- 
tion it will be scen'that at the very outset thumb-sucking, as an auto- 
erotic (2nd erotic) activity, acyuires the significance of a relationship 
with an internalized object. It is no exaggeration to say that the whole 
course of libidinal development depends'upon the extent to which objects are 
incorporated and the natitre of the techniques which are employed to deal 
with incorporated objects. These techniques are about to be discussed. 
Meanwhile, it is sufficient to point out thät the significance of the 
anal and phallic attitudes lies in the fact that they represent the 
libidinal aspects of techniques for dealing with objects which have 
been incorporated. It must always be borne in mind, however, that 
it is not the libidinal attitude which determines the object-relation- 
ship, but the object-relationship which determines the libidinal 
attitude. 
5 i 
A THEORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF OBJECT-RELATIONSHIPS 
BASED ON THE QUALITY OF DEPENDENCE UPON THE OBJECT 


It is one of the chief conclusions to which I have been led by the 
study of cases displaying schizoid features that the development of 
object-relationships is essentially a process whereby infantile dependence 
upon the object gradually gives place to mature dependence upon the object. 
This process of development is characterized (a) by the gradual 
abandonment of an original object-rclationship based upon primary 
identification,’ and (b) by the gradual adoption of an object-relation- 
ship based upon differentiition of the object. The gradual change 


1 I employ the term ‘primary identification’ here to signify the cathexis of an object 
which has not yet been differentiated from the cathecting subject. The unqualified 
term ‘identification’ is, of course, sometimes used in this sense; but it is more 
commonly used to signify the establishment of a relationship based on non- 
differentiation with an object which has already been differentiated in some measure 
at least. This latter p.dcess represerits a revival of tht type of relationship involved in 
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which thus occurs insthe nature of the object-relationship is accom- 
panied by a gradual change in libidinal aim, whereby an original oral, 
sucking, incorporating and-predominantly ‘taking’ aim comes to be 
replaced by a mature, non-inc6rporating and predominantly ‘giving’ 
aim corapatible with developed genital sexuality. The stage ofe 
infantile dependence contains within it two recognizable phases—the 
earlier and later oral phases; and the stage of mature dependence 
corresponds to Abraham’s ‘final genital phase’. Between these two 
stages of infantile and mature dependence is a transition stage charac- 
terized by an increasing tendency to abandon the attitude of infantile 
dependence and an increasing tendency to adopt the attitude of 
mature dependence. This transition Stage corresponds fo“three of 
Abraham’s phases—the two anal phases and the early genital (phallic) 
phase. a . 

The transition stage only begins to dawn when the ambivalence of 
the later oral phase has already commenced to give way to an attitude 
based upon dichotomy of the object. Dichotomy of the object may be 
defined as a process whereby the original object, towards which both 
love and hate have come to be directed, is replaced by two objects— 
an accepted object, towards which love is directed, and a rejected object, 
towards which hate is directed. It should@e added, however, that; in 
accordance with the developments which have occurred during the 
oral phases, both the accepted and the rejected objects tend to be 
treated largely as internalized objects. Ii so far as the transition stage 
is concerned with the abandonment of infantile'dependence, it is now 
seen to be inevitable that rejection of the object will play an all- 
important part. Consequently, the Operation of rejective techniques is a 
characteristic feature of the Stage; and it is upon this feature that 
Abraham seems to have fastened when he introduced the conception 
of the anal phases. In its biological nature defecation is, of course, 
essentially a rejective process; and in virtue of this fact it naturally 
lends itself to be exploited psychologically as a symbol of emotional 
rejection of the object, and readily forms,the basis of rejective mental 

A , ra 
primary identification, and should thus, strictly speaking, be described as “secondary 
identification’. The distinction is one which it is theoretically important to bear in 
mind; but, so long as it is not forgotten, the simple term ‘identification’ may be 
used for convenience without any specific reference to the primary or secondary 


nature of che’process in question; and it is so used in what follows. The term is also 
used in another sense, to describe the establishment of an emotional equivalence 


tween objects which are essentially different (Êg? penis and Breast), 
í Den 
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techniques. At the same time it readily lends itself to acquire the 
psychological significance of an exercise of power over the object. 
What applie to deftecation also applies to urination; and there is 
reason to think that the importancé of urination as a function of 

« symbolic rejection has been* underestimated in the past, especially 
since, for anatomical reasons, the urinary function provides a link 
between the excretory and genital functions. 

In accordance with the point of view here adopted, paranoia and 
the obsessional neurosis are not to be regarded as expressions of a 
fixation at the éarliér and later anal phases respectively. On the con- 
trary, they are to be regarded as states resulting from the employ- 
ment of'special defensive techniques which derive their pattern from 
rejective excretory processes. The paranoid and obsessional tech- 
niques are not erclusively rejectivé techniques, however. Both of 
them combine acceptance of the good object with rejection of the 
bad object. The essential difference between them will be considered 
shortly. Meanwhile it may be noted that the paranoid technique 
represents a higher degree of rejection; for in externalizing the 
rejected internal object the paranoid individual treats it as unreserv- 
edly and actively bad—as a persecutor indeed. For the obsessional 
individual, on the other*Hand, excretory acts represent not only 
rejection of the object, but also parting with contents.? In the 
obsessional technique, accordingly, we find a compromise between 
the predominantly taking attitrde of infantile dependence and the 
predominantly giving attitude of mature dependence. Such an atti- 
tude of compromise is completely alien to the paranoid individual— 
for whom excretory acts represent nothing but rejection. 

Hysteria provides another example of a state resulting from the 
use of a special tejective technique, as against a state resulting from a 
fixation at a specific stage of libidinal development, viz. the phallic 
phase. According to Abraham’s scheme, of course, the hysterical state 
is attributed to a rejection of the genital organs during the phallic 
phase in consequence of excessixe guilt over the Œdipus situation. 
This view is not altogethes inline with my recent findings, which 
suggest that it involves a certain misconception regarding the 
Œdipus situation as a psychological, in contrast to a sociological, 


ë e 
_ 2 This is in conformity with the fact that, although the excretory functions are 
inherently rejective by nature, they are also in a sense productive and thus readily 
acquire for the child the additional psychoJogical significance of creative and 
giving’ activities. ©, iat fe e 
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phenomenon. Psychologically speaking, the deeper significance of 
the situation would appear to Ride in the fact that it represents a 
differentiation of the single object of the ambivalent (later oral) phase 
into two objects, one being an &ccepted object, identified with one of 
the parents, and the other being a rejected object, identified with the « 
remaining parent. The guilt attached to the CEdipus situation, 
accordingly, is derived not so much from the fact that this situation 
is triangular as from the facts (x1) that the incestuous wish represents 
a demand for parental love which does not seem freely bestowed, 
and (2) that there has arisen in the child a sensethatchis own love is 
rejected because it is bad. This was well borne out in the case of one 
of my female patients, who during childhood was placed §ncircum- 
stances calculated to stimulate incestuous phantasies to the highest 
degree. Owing to disagreement$ between her parents they occupied 
separate bedrooms. Between these bedrooms lay an interconnecting 
dressing-room; and, to protect herself from her husband, my patient’s 
mother made her’ sleep*in this dressing-room. She obtained little 
display of affection from either parent. At a very early age she 
acquired a crippling infirmity, which made her much more depen- 
dent upon others in reality than is an average child. Her disability 
was treated as a sort of skeleton inethe family cupboard by her 
,mother, whose guiding principle in her upbringing was to force the 
pace in making her independent as quickly as possible. Her father 
was of a detached and unapproachable ‘personality; and she experi- 
enced greater difficulty in making emotional contact with him than + 
with her mother. After her mother’s death, which occurred in her 
teens, she made desperate attempts to establish eniotional contact 
with her father, but all in vairf. It was then that the thought suddenly 
occurred to her one day: ‘Surely it would appeal to him if I offered 
to go to bed with him! Her incestuous wish thus represented a 
desperate attempt to make an emotional*contact with her object— 
and, in so doing, both to elicit love and to prove that her own love 
was acceptable. Such a wish is not dependent upon any specific 
CEdipus context. In the case of my patient the incestuous wish was, 
of course, renounced; and, as might be expected, it was followed by 
an intense guilt-reaction. The guilt was no different, however, from 
the guilt which had arisen in relation to her demands upon her mother 
for expressions of love which were not forthcoming, and in default 
of which it seemed proved that her own love was bad. Her unsatis- 
factory emotional relationshi with her mother hed already given 
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rise to a regression to the oral stage, in virtue of:which the breast had 
been reinstated as an object, and in consequence of which one of her 
chief symptoms was it:ability to eat in the presence of others without 
feeling nausea. Her rejection of her father’s penis thus had behind it a 
rejection of her mother’s breast; and there was evidence of 2 definite 
identification of the penis with the breast. 

This case servés to illustrate the fact that, whilst there is no occasion 
to deny a rejection of the genital organs on the part of the hysteric, 
this rejection is determined not so much by the specific nature of 
the CEdipus situation as by the fact that the hysteric identifies the 
genital organs as a’ part-object with the original part-object of the 
stage of infantile dependence, Viz. the breast. The hysteric’s rejection 
of the genital organs thus resolves itself into an unsuccessful attempt 
to abandon the attitude of infantile dependence. The same holds true 
of the rejection of the object embodied in the paranoid and obses- 
sional techniques. It is no part of the hysterical technique, however, to 
externalize the rejected object. On the contrary, the rejected object 
remains incorporated. Hence the characteristic hysterical dissociation 
—the significance of which lies ultimately in the fact that it represents 
the rejection of an incorporated object. At the same time the hys- 
terical technique, like the ‘wbsessional technique, embodies a partial 
acceptance of the giving attitude of mature dependence; for it is 
characteristic of the hysterical individual that he desires to surrender 
everything to his love-objects except his genital organs and what 
these organs represent to him—an attitude which is accompanied by 
an idealization of the love-object motivated, in part at least, by a 
wish to establish dependence upon a more reassuring basis. 

The significance of paranoia, the obsessional neurosis and hysteria 
is now seen to lie in the fact that each represents a state resulting from 
the employment of a specific technique; and the phobic state must be 
regarded in a similar light. Zach of the yarious techniques in question 
may now be interpreted as a specific method of attempting to deal 
with the characteristic conflict ofthe transition stage in so far as this 
conflict has remained unresolved. The conflict is one between (a) a 
developmental urge to advance to an attitude of mature dependence 
upon the object, and (b) a regressive reluctance to abandon the 
attitude of infantile dependence upon the object. 

In accordance with what precedes, it is now stbmitted that the 
norm for the development of object-relationships conforms to the 
following scheme: ee ‘ : 
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I. Stage of Infantile Dependence, characterized predominantly by 
LJ 


an Attitude of Taking. 
(x) Early’ Oral—Incorporating—Sucking or Rejecting (Pre- 
Ambivalent). . $ 
(2)Late Oral—Incofporating—Sucking or Biting (Ambi- « 
valent). 


Il. Stage of Transition between Infantile Dependénce and Mature 
Dependence, or Stage of Quasi-Independence—Dichotomy 
and Exteriorization of the Incorporated Object. 

Ill. Stage of Mature Dependence, characterized, predominantly by 
an Attitude of Giving—Accepted and. Rejected Objects 
Exteriorized. i we 

The distinctive feature of this scheme is that it is based upon the 

nature of the object-relationship, and that the libidinal attitude is rele- 
gated to a secondary place. What has convinced me of the paramount 
importance of the objecf-relationship is the analysis of patients dis- 
playing schizoid characteristics; for itis in such individuals*that diffi- 
culties over relationships with objects present themselves most clearly. 
During the course of analysis, such an individual provides the most 
striking evidence of a conflict between an extreme reluctance to 
abandon infantile dependence and a despéate longing to renounce.it; 
„and it is at once fascinating and pathetic to watch the patient, like a 
timid mouse, alternately creeping out of the shelter of his hole to 
peep at the world of outer objects and then beating’a hasty retreat. It 
is also illuminating to observe how, in his indéfatigable attempts to 
emerge from a state of infantile dependence, he resorts by turns to 
any or all four of the transitional techniques which have been des- 
cribed—the paranoid, obsesSional, hysterical, and phobic. What 
emerges as clearly as anything else from the analysis of such a case is 
that the greatest need of a child is to obtain conclusive assurance 
(a) that he is genuinely loved.as a person by his parents, and (b) that 
his parents genuinely accept his love. It is only in so far as such 
assurance is forthcoming in a formsufficiently convincing to enable 
him to depend safely upon his real objects that he is able gradually to 
renounce infantile dependence without misgiving. In the absence of 
such assurance his relationship to his objects is fraught with too much 
anxiety over separation to enable*him to renounce the attitude of 
infantile. dependence; for such a renunciation weuld be equivalent in 
his eyes to forfeiting all hope of ever obtaining the satisfaction of his 
unsatisfied emotional needs. Frustration Of his desirẸ to be loved as a 
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person and to have his love accepted is the greatest trauma that a child 
can experience; and its this trauma above all that creates fixations 
in the various-forms of.infantile sexuality to which a child is driven 
to resort in an attempt to compensate by substitutive satisfactions for 
‘the failure of his emotional relationships with his outer. objects. 
Fundamentally these substitutive satisfactions (e.g. masturbation and 
anal crotism) all represent relationships with internalized objects, to 
which the individual is compelled to turn in default of a satisfactory relation- 
ship with objects in the outer world. Where relationships with outer 
objects are unsatisfattory, we also encounter such phenomena as 
exhibitionism, homosexuality, sadism, and masochism; and these 
phenomén’ should be regarded as in no small measure attempts to 
salvage natural emotional relationships which have broken down. 
Valuable as it is to understand the nature of these ‘relationships by 
default’, such understanding is much less important than a know- 
ledge of the factors which compromise spontancous relationships. 
By far themost important.of these factors is a situation in childhood 
which leads the individual to feel that his objects neither love him as 
a person nor accept his love. It is when such a situation arises that the 
inherent libidinal drive towards the object leads to the establishment 
of aberrant relationships anù to the various libidinal attitudes which 
accompany them. 

The scheme of development outlined in the preceding table has 
been based on the quality of dependence upon the object because 
there is reason to think that this is the most important factor in carly 
relationships. It is desirable, however, to be clear as to the nature of 
the object appropriate to each stage of development. And here it is 
important to distinguish between the natural (biological) object and 
the incorporated object which is so largely substituted for it in psycho- 
pathological cases. Objects may, of course, be either part-objects or 
whole objects; and, when the biological history of carly childhood is. 
considered, it becomes plain that there is oaly one natural part-object, 
viz. the breast of the mother, ard that the most significant whole 
object is the mother—with the father as rather a poor second. As has 
already been pointed out, fæces is not a natural object. It is a sym- 
bolic object; and the same may be said of the genital organs in so far 
as these are treated as phallic objects, viz. part-objects. Thus, whilst 
the most important immediate factor in male homosexuality is 
doubtless a search for the father’s penis, this search involves the 
substitution of a“part-objéci for a whole object and is a reg:essive 
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_ phenomenon representing a revival of the original (oral) relationship 
À with the original part-object (thé breast). The homosexual’s search 
\ for his father’s penis thus resolves itself, so to speak, into a search for 
his father’s breast. The persistence of the breast as a part-object is 
well marked in the case ofthysterics, fôr whom the genital organs 
always retain an oral significance. This is well illustrated in the case of 
a female hysterical patient; who, in describing het pelvic ‘pain’, 
remarked: ‘It feels as if something wanted feeding inside.’ The fre- 
quency with which, as wartime experience has shown, hysterical 
soldiers complain of gastric symptoms is similarly significant. 
In the light of what has just been said, the natiiral objects appro- 


priate to the various stages of development may be indicated as 
follows: 


I. Infantile Dependence. ii ‘ 
(1) Early Oral—Breast of the Mother—Part-Object. 
(2) Late Oral—Mother with the Breast—Whole Object treated 
characteristically as a Part-Object. 
II. Quasi-Independence (Transitional). 
Whole Object treated characteristically as Contents. 
III. Mature Dependence. ° 
Whole Object with Genital Organs. 


G 


THE STAGE OF TRANSITION BETWEEŅ INFANTILE AND ADULT 
DEPENDENCE, ITS TECHNIQUES AND ITS PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


It will be noticed that in the preceding tables the transition stage 
has been described as a stage of ‘Quasi-Independence?; and the reason 
for the adoption of this deséription is of sufficient importance to 
demand special attention. It emerges clearly from the study of 
individuals with schizoid tendencies that the most characteristic fea- 

1 This table is intended to represent the norm of libidinal development, so far as 
this can be assessed; but it is important to bear in mind thedistinction between such 
anorm and the actual process of developnitnt revealed by the analysis of a psycho- 
pathological case. Thus it must be explicitly rezognized that the natural object 
during the early oral phase remains the actual breast of the mother quite irrespec- 
tive of any process whereby the breast is mentally incorporated and established as an 
internal object, as also that during this phase the individual is in actual fact both 
physically and emotionally dependent upon the breast as an external object quite 
apart fron? any emotional dependence upon an internalizéd breast. It must also be 
Tecognized that the breast may persist as an internal object during later libidinal 
Phases ia which the natural object is other than thitsreast.  % 
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ture of the state of infantile dependence is primary identification with 
the object. Indeed, it would not be going too far to say that, psycho- 
logically speaking, identification with the object and infantile depen- 
dence are but two aspects of the same phenomenon. On the other 


a hand, mature dependence involves a, relationship between two inde- 


pendent individuals, who are completely differentiated from one 
another as muttal objects.? This distinction between the two kinds 
of dependence is identical with Freud’s distinction between the 
narcissistic and the anaclitic choice of objects. The relationship 
involved in mature dependence is, of course, only theoretically 
possible. Nevertheless, it remains true that the more mature a relation- 
ship is, theless it is characterized by primary identification; for what such 
identification essentially represents is failure to differentiate the object. 
It is when identification persists at the expense of differentiation that 
a markedly compulsive element enters into the individual’s attitude 
towards his objects. This is well seen in the infatuations of schizoid 
individuals. It may also be observed in the almost uncontrollable 
impulse so commonly experienced by schizoid and depressive sol- 
diers in wartime to return to their wives or their homes, when 
separated from them owing to military necessities. The abandonment 
of infantile dependence involves ar: abandonment of relationships based upon 
primary identification in favour of relationships with differentiated objects. 
In dreams the process of differentiation is frequently reflected in the 
theme of trying to cross a gulf or chasm, albeit the crossing which is 
attempted may also occur in a regressive direction. The process itself 
is commonly attended by considerable anxiety; and this anxiety 
finds characteristic expression in dreams of falling, as also in such 
symptoms as acrophobia and agoraphobia. On the other hand, anxiety 
over failure of the process is reflected in nightmares about being 
imprisoned or confined underground or immersed in the sea, as well 
as in the symptom of claustrophobia. 
The process of differentiation of the object derives particular sig- 
nificance from the fact that infantile dependence is characterized not 
only by identification, but elso.by an oral attitude of incorporation. 
In virtue of this fact the object with which the individual is identified 
becomes equivalent to an incorporated object, or, to put the matterin 
a more arresting fashion, the object in which the individual is incor- 


2 0 i r % 4 
1 An important aspect of the difference between infantile dependence and 
mature’ dependence is that, whereas the former is a state which has not yet been 
abandoned, the lattes is a state which has been already achieved. ad 
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porated is incorporated in the individual. This strange psychological 
anomaly may well prove the key to many metaphysical puzzles. Be 
that as it may, however, it is;common to find in dreams,a remarkable 
equivalence between being inside an object and having the object 
inside. I had a patient, for example, wh6 had a dream about being in 
a tower; and his associations left no room for doubt that this theme 
represented for him not only an identification with his mother, but 
also the incorporation of his mother’s breast—and, incidentally, his 
father’s penis. 

Such then’being the situation, the task of differentiating the object 
tends to resolve itself into a problem of expelling an incorporated 
object, i.e. to become a problem of éxpelling contents. Herein lies 
much of the rationale of Abraham’s ‘anal phases’; and it is in this 
direction that we must look for‘much of the significance of the anal 
techniques which play such an important patt during the transition 
stage. It is important here as elsewhere to ensure that the cart is not 
placed before the horse, ànd to recognize that it is not a case of the 
individual being preoccupied with the disposal of contents at this 
stage because he is anal, but of his being anal because he is pre- 
occupied at this stage with the disposal of contents. 2 

The great conflict of the transition stage may now be formulated 
as a conflict between a progressive urge to surrender the infantile 


‘attitude of identification with the object and a regressive urge to 


maintain that attitude. During this period, accordingly, the behaviour 
of the individual is characterized both by desperate endeavours on his 
part to separate himself from the object and desperate endeavours to 
achieve reunion with the object—desperate attempts” to escape from 
prison’ and desperate attempts ‘to return home’. Although one of 
these attitudes may come to preponderate, there is in the first instance 
a constant oscillation between them owing to the anxiety attending 
eich. The anxicty attending separation manifests itself as a fear of 
isolation; and the anxiety attending identification manifests itself as 
a fear of being shut in, imprisoned or engulfed (‘cribbed, cabined, 
and confined’). These anxieties, it will.be noticed, are essentially 
phobic anxieties. It may accordingly be inferred that it is to the con- 
flict between the progressive urge towards separation from the object 
and the regressive lure of identification with the object that we must 
look for the explanation of the phobic state. a 

Owing to the intimate connection existing between primary 
identification and oral intorperation, aad consequently between 
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separation and excretory expulsion, the conflict of the transition 
period also presents itself as a conflict between an urge to expel and 
an urge to retain contents. Just as between separation and reunion, 
so here there tends to be a constant oseillation between expulsion and 
retention, although either ofthese attitudes may become dominant. 
Both attitudes are attended by anxiety—the attitude of expulsion 
being attended by a fear of being emptied or drained, and the attitude 
of retention by a fear of bursting (often accompanied or replaced by a 
fear of some internal disease like cancer). Such anxieties are essentially 
obsessional anxieties; and it is the conflict between an urge to expel 
the object as conterits and an urge to retain the object as contents that 
underlies te obsessional state. * 

The phobic and obsessional techniques are thus seen to represent 
two differing methods of dealing with the same basic conflict; and 
these two differing methods correspond to two differing attitudes 
towards the object. From the phobic point of view the conflict 
presents itself as one between flight from and return to the object. 
From the obsessional point of view, on the other hand, the conflict 
presents itself as one between expulsion and retention of the object. 
It thus becomes obvious that the phobic technique corresponds in the 
main to a passive attitude, whereas the obsessional technique corres- 
ponds in the main to an active attitude. The obsessional technique 
also expresses a much higher degree of overt aggression towards the 
object; for, whether the object be expelled or retained, it is being 
subjected to forcible control. For the phobic individual, on the other 
hand, the choice lies between escaping from the power of the object 
and submitting to it. In other words, whilst the obsessional technique 
is predominantly sadistic in nature, the phobic technique is pre- 
dominantly masochistic. 

In the hysterical state we can recognize the operation of another 
technique for attempting to deal with the basic conflict of the transi- 
tion period. In this case the conflict appears to be formulated as simply 
one between acceptance and rejection of the object. Acceptance of 
the object is clearly manitested in the intense love-relationships 
which are so typical of the hysteric; but the very exaggeration of 
these emotional relationships in itself raises a suspicion that a rejection 
is being over-compensated. This suspicion is confirmed by the pro- 
pensity-of the hysteri to dissociative phenomena. T'.at these dissocia- 
tive phenomena represent a rejection of the genitals need not be 
stressed; but, as was pointadrout earlier, analysis can always unmask 
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an identification of the rejected genitals with the breast as the original 
libidinal object during the period of infantile dependence. This being 
so, it is noteworthy that what is characteristically disseciated by the 
hysteric is an organ or functidn in himself. This can only have one 
meanings—that the rejected object is an internalized object with e 
which there is a considerable measure of identification. On the other 
hand, the hysteric’s over-valuation of his real objécts leaves little 
room for doubt that in his case the accepted object is an externalized 
object. The hysterical state is thus seen to be characterized by accept- 
ance of the externalized object and rejection*of the internalized 
object—or, alternatively, by externalization of the accepted object 
and internalization of the rejected objéct. Pe 

If the paranoid and the hysterical states are now compared, we are 
confronted with a significant contrast. Whereas the hysteric over- 
values objects in the outer world, the paranoid individual regards 
them as persecutors; and, whereas the hysterical dissociation is a form 
of sel&depreciation, the attitude of the paranoid individuakis one of 
extravagant grandiosity. The paranoid state must, accordingly, be 
regarded as representing rejection of the externalized object and 
acceptance of the internalized object—or, alternatively, eXternali- 
zation of the rejected object and internalization of the accepted 


object. 


Having interpreted both the hysterical and paranoid techniques in 
terms of the acceptance and rejection of objects, wè can now obtain 
interesting results by applying a similar interpretation to the phobic 
and obsessional techniques. The conflict underlying the phobic state 
may be concisely formulated as one between flight to the object and 
flight from the object. In thè former case, of course, the object is 
accepted, whereas in the latter case the object is rejected. In both 
cases, however, the object is treated as external. In the obsessional 
state, on the other hand, the conflict presefits itself'as one between the 
expulsion and the retention of contents. In this case, accordingly, 
both the accepted and thé rejected>objects are treated as internal. If 
in the case of the phobic state both-tha accepted and the rejected 
objects are treated as external and in the obsessional state both are 
treated as internal, the situation as regards the hysterical and paranoid 
states is that one of these objects is treated as an externalized object 
and the other as dn internalized object. In the hysterical state, it is the 
accepted object that is externalized, whereas, in the paranoid state, 
the object which is externalizedds the rejected objeet. The nature of 
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the object-relationships characteristic of the faur techniques may be 
summarized in the following table: 


Technique ~* Accepted Object’ Rejected Object 


Obsessional Internalized Internalized 
Paranoid Internalized Externalized 
Hysterical Externalized Internalized 
Phobic Externalized Externalized 


The chief features of the stage of transition between infantile and 
mature dependence may now be briefly summarized. The transition 
period is characterized by a process of development whereby object- 
relationships based upon identification gradually give place to rela- 
tionships with a differentiated object. Satisfactory development 
during this period, therefore, depentis upon the success which attends 
the process of differentiation of the object; and this in turn depends 
upon thé issue of a conflict over separation from the object—a situ- 
ation which is both desired and feared. The conflict in question may 
call into operation any or all of four characteristic techniques—the 
obsessional, the paranoid, the hysterical and the phobic; and, if 
object-zelationships are unsatisfactory, these techniques are liable to 
form the basis of characteristic psychopathological developments in 
later life. The various techniques cannot be classified in any order 
corresponding to presumptive levels of libidinal development. On 
the contrary, they must be regarded as alternative techniques, all 
belonging to the same stage in the development of object-relation- 
ships. Which of the techniques is employed, or rather to what extent 
each is employed would appear to depend in large measure upon the 
nature of the object-relationships established during the preceding 
stage of infantile dependence. In particular it would seem to depend 
upon the degree to which objects have been incorporated, and upon 
the form assumed by relationships which have been established 
between the developing ego and its internalized objects. 
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THE STAGE OF INFANTILE DEPENDENCE AND ITS 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Now that the nature of th 
which characterize it have bee 
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to those psychopathological sta 


€ tsansition period and the defences 

n considered at some length, it is time 

the period of infantile dependence and 

tes which are germinated in this period. 
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The outstanding feature of infantile dependence is its unconditional 
character. The infant is completely dependent upon his objeét not 
only for his existence and physical well-being,«but also,for the satis- 
faction of his psychological needs. It is true, of course, that mature 
individuals are likewise dependent upôn one another for the satis- 
faction of their psychological, no less than their physical, needs. 
Nevertheless, on the psychological side, the dependence of mature 
individuals is not unconditional. By contrast, the very helplessness of 
the child is sufficient to render him dependent in an unconditional 
sense. We also notice that, whereas in the case of the adult the object- 
relationship has a considerable spread, in the case of the infant it tends 
to be focused upon a single object. The loss of an object isthus very 
much more devastating in the case of an infant. Ifa mature individual 
loses an object, however important, he still has some objects remain- 
ing. His eggs are not all in one basket. Further, he has a choice of 
objects and can desert one for another. The infant, on the otlier hand, 
has no choice. Hê has nid alternative but to accept or to reject his 
object—an alternative which is liablé to present itself to him as a 
choice between life and death. His psychological dependence is 
further accentuated by the very nature of his object-relationship; for, 
as we have seen, this is based essentially upon identification. Depen- 
dence is exhibited in its most extreme form in the intra-uterine state; 

‘and we may legitimately infer that, on its psychological side, this 
state is characterized by an absolute degree of identification and 
absence of differentiation. Identification may-thus be regarded as 
representing the persistence into extra-uterine life of a relationship 
existing before birth. In so far as identification persists after birth, the 
individual’s object constitutes»not only his world, but also himself: 
and it is to this fact, as has already been pointed out, that we must 
attribute the compulsive attitude of many schizoid and depressive 
individuals towards their objects. ` 

Normal development is characterized by a process whereby pro- 
gressive differentiation of the object, is accompariied by a progressive 
decrease in identification. So long as, infantile dependence persists, 
however, identification remains the most characteristic feature of the 
individual’s emotional relationship with his object. Infantile depen- 
dence is equivalent to oral dependence—a fact which should be inter- 
preted, not in the-sense that the infant is inherently oral, butin the 
sense that the breast of the mother is his original object. During the 
oral phases, accordingly, identification remains the.most character- 
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istic feature of the individual’s emotional relationship with his object. 
The tendency to identification, which is so characteristic of emo- 
tional relationships during these phases, also invades the cognitive 
sphere, with the result that certain orally fixated individuals have only 
to hear of someone else suffering from any given disease in order to 
believe that they are suffering from it themselves. In the conative 
sphere, on the’other hand, identification has its counterpart in oral 
incorporation; and it is the merging of emotional identification with 
oral incorporation that confers upon the stage of infantile dependence 
its most distinetive-features. These features are based upon the funda- 
mental equivalence for the infant of being held in his mother’s arms 
and incorporating the contents of her breast. 

The phenomenon of narcissism, which is one of the most promi- 
nent characteristics of infantile dependence, is an attitude arising out 
of identification with the object. Indeed primary narcissism may be 
simply defined as just such a state of identification with the object, 
secondary’ narcissism being a state of identification with an object which is 
internalized. Whilst narcissism is a feature common to both the early 
and the late oral phases, the latter phase differs from the former in 
virtue wf a change in the nature of the object. In the early oral phase 
the natural object is the breast of the mother; but in the late oral 
phase the natural object becomes the mother with the breast. The 
transition from one phase to the other is thus marked by the substi- 
tution of a whole object (or person) for a part-object; but it is also 
characterized by theemergence of the biting tendency. Thus, where- 
as in the early oral phase the libidinal attitude of sucking monopolizes 
the field, in the late oral phase it is in competition with an accom- 
panying attitude of biting. Now biting must be regarded as being 
essentially destructive in aim, and indeed as constituting the very 
prototype of all differentiated aggression. Consequently the late oral 
phase is characterized by a high degree of emotional ambivalente- 
The early oral phase has been well described by Abraham as ‘pre- 
ambivalent ; but this does not oreclude simple rejection or refusa 
of the object without any of that aggressive biting which charac- 
terizes the late oral phase. Such rejection does not imply ambi- 
valence; and I consider that the early oral urge to incorporate is 
essentially a libidinal urge, to which differentiated and direct aggres- 
sion raakes no contribution. The recognition ofithis fact is of the 
greatest importance for an understanding of the essential problem 
underlying schizoid statess It is true that the incorporativeeurge iS 
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destructive in effect, in the sense that what is eaten disappears. .Never- 
theless the urge is not destructivé in aim. Whgn a child says that he 
‘loves’ cake, iteis certainly implied that the sake willovanish, and, 
ipso facto, be destroyed. At the Same time the destruction of the cake 
is not the aim of the child’s ‘iove’s On the contrary, the disappearance 
of the cake is, from the child’s point of view, a most regrettable con- 
sequence of his ‘love’ for it‘ What he really desires i$ both to eat his 
cake and have it. If the cake proves to be ‘bad’, however, he either 
spits it out or is sick. In other words, he rejects it; but he does not bite 
it for being bad. This type of behaviour is specially characteristic of 
the carly oral phase. What is characteristic is th&t, in so far as the 
object presents itself as good, its conterfts are incorporated, nid, in so 
far as it presents itself as bad, it is rejected; but, even when it appears 
bad, no attempt is made to destroy it. At the samestime, under con- 
ditions of deprivation anxiety arises lest the object itself should have 
been incorporated together with its contents and so destroyed, albeit 
not by intention. In the'‘late oral phase the situation is different; for 
in this phase the object may be bitten in so far as it presents itself as 
bad. This means that differentiated aggression, as oo as libido, may 
be directed towards the object. Hence the appearance of thè ambi- 
valence which characterizes the late oral phase. k 

In accordance with what precedes, it becomes evident that the 
emotional conflict which arises in relation to object-relationships 
during the early oral phase takes the forri of the alternative, ‘to suck 
or not to suck’, i.e. ‘to love or not to love’. Thistis the conflict under- 
lying the schizoid state. On the other hand, the conflict which 
characterizes the late oral phase resolves itself into the alternative, 
‘to suck or to bite’, i.e. ‘to love or to hate’. This is the conflict under- 
lying the depressive state. It will be scen, accordingly, that the great 
problem of the schizoid individual is how to love without destroying 
by love, whereas the great problem of tlie depressive individual is 
how to love without destroying by hate. These are two very different 
problems, z e $ 

The conflict underlying the schizoid,state is, of course, much more 
devastating than the conflict underlying the depressive state; and, 
since the schizoid reaction has its roots in an earlier stage of develop- 
ment than the depressive reaction, the schizoid individual is less 
capable of dealingewith conflict than is the depressive. It is owing to 

1 The situation involved is considered at greater length inemy earlier paper 
entitled ‘Schizoid Factors in the Personality’ (included in the prevent volume) 
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these two facts that the disturbance of the. personality found in 
schizophrenia is so much more prdfound than that found in depres- 
sion. The dewastating nature of the conflict associated with the early 
oral phase lies in the fact that, if it seems a terrible thing for an indi- 
vidual to destroy his object by hate, it seems a much mote terrible 
thing for him to destroy his object by love. It is the great tragedy of 
the schizoid individual that his love seems to destroy; and it is 
because his love seems so destructive that he experiences such diffi- 
culty in directing libido towards objects in outer reality. He becomes 
afraid to love; and therefore he erects barriers between his objects and 
himself. He tends both to keep his objects at a distance and to make 
himself remote from them. He rejects his objects; and at the same 
time he withdraws libido from them. This withdrawal of libido may 
be carried to alldengths. It may be carried to a point at which all 
emotional and physical contacts with other persons are renounced; — 
and it may even go so far that all libidinal links with outer reality are - 
surrendered, all interest in the world around fades and everything 
becomes meaningless. In proportion as libido is withdrawn from 
outer objects it is directed towards internalized objects; and, in pro- 
portion as this happens, the individual becomes introverted. And 
incidentally it is the observation that this process of introversion is so 
characteristic of the onset of schizoid states that provides the basis for 
the conclusion that the ‘introvert’ is fundamentally schizoid. It is 
essentially in inner reality vhat.the values of the schizoid individual 
are to be found. So far as he is concerned, the world of internalized 
objects is always liable to encroach upon the world of external 
objects; and in proportion as this happens his real objects become lost 
to him. y 

If loss of the real object were the only trauma of the schizoid state, 
the position of the schizoid individual would not be so precarious. It 
is necessary, however, to bear in mind the vicissitudes of the ego» 
which accompany loss of the object. Reference has already been 
made to the narcissism which results from an excessive libidinization 
of internalized objects; and such narcissism is specially characteristic 
of the schizoid individual. Accompanying it we invariably find an 
attitude of superiority which may manifest itself in consciousness.to 4 
varying degree as an actual sense of superiority. It should be noticed, 
however, that this attitude of superiority is based upon an orientation 
towards internalized objects, and that in relation to objects in the 
world of outervreality the “basic attitude of the schizoid individual is 
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essentially one of inferiority. It is true that the eit pees! orjented 
inferiority may be masked by a facade of superiority base upon an 
identification óf external with internalized objects. Nevertheless, it is 
invariably present; and it is evidence ofa weakness in the ego. a 
chiefly compromises the integrity of the ego in the case of the schi- 
zoid individual is the apparently insoluble dilemma which attends the 
direction of libido towards objects. Failure to direct libido towards 
the object is, of course, equivalent to loss bject; 

from the point of view of the schizoid individual, libido itself seems 
destructive, the object is equally lost when 
it. It can thus readily be understood that, 


: = 
sufficiently pronounced, the result % ac 
reduces the ego to a state 


incapable of expressing itself; and, in so far as this is so, its ve 


existence becomes compromised. This is well exemplified by the 
following remarks of a patient of mine during an analytical session: 


‘I can’t say anything. I have nothing to,say. I’m empty: There’s 
- + I feel quite useless: 1 haven’t done anything... . 
I've gone quite cold and hard; I don’t feel anything. . . . I can’t ex- 


ions well illustrate not only 


ce to which the egd may be reduced, but also the 
very existence of the ego m 


go becomes quite 


perhaps particularly signific. character- 
Istic affect of the schizoid state; fo tic affect of the schizoid 
State is undoubtedly a sense of futility. 


Amongst other schizoid hich may be mentioned 
cre are a sense of being wasted, a sense of 


; unreality, intense self- 
consciousness and a sense of looking on at oneself. Tak 


I a clearly indicate that an 
the ego has occurred. This splitti 


tting of the ego must be regarded as 
more fundamental than the impotence and impoverishment of the 
ego already noted. It w 


withdrawal of 


the ego depends upon object- 
dinal attitudes. < 
awal of libido fr 


Ships niay proceed to such lengths that libido is 
g sts 


om-object-relation- 
withdrawn from the 
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realm, of the conscious (that part of the psyche which is, so to speak, 
nearest to objects) into the realm“of the unconscious. When this 
happens, theveffect is ‘as if the ego itself had withdrawn into the un- 
conscious; but the actual position wotild seem to be that, when libido 
« is withdrawn from the field of thy conscious part of the ego, the 
unconscious part of the ego is all that is left to behave as a functioning 
ego. In extremé cases libido would seem to be withdrawn, to some 
extent at least, even from the field of the unconscious part of the ego, 
leaving on the surface only the picture with which Kraepelin has 
familiarized us*in His account of the last phase of dementia pracox. 
Whether such a mass-withdrawal of libido can properly be ascribed 
to repressfon is a debatable qùcstion, although where the process is 
restricted to a withdrawal from object-relationships it gives that 
impression. At any rate I am assured by a very intelligent patient in 
whom a fairly extensive withdrawal of libido has occurred that the 
effect ‘feels quite different’ from that of simple repression. There can 
be no doubt, however, that withdrawal of fibido from the conscious 
part of the ego has the effect of relieving emotional tension and miti- 
gating the danger of violent outbursts of precipitate action; and in the 
case of the patient just mentioned the withdrawal did occur just after 
a violent outburst. There can be equally little doubt that much of the 
schizoid individual’s anxiety really represents fear of such outbursts 
occurring. This fear commonly manifests itself as a fear of going 
insane or as a fedr of imminent,disaster. It is possible, therefore, that 
massive withdrawal of libido has the significance of a desperate effort 
on the part of an ego threatened with disaster to avoid all emotional 
relationships with external objects by a repression of the basic 
libidinal tendencies which urge the individual on to make emotional 
contacts. In the case of the schizoid individual, of course, these ten- 
dencies are essentially oral. It is when this effort is within measurable 
distance of succeeding that the individual begins to tell us that he 
feels as if there were nothing of him, or as if he had lost his identity, 
or as if he were dead, or as if he kad ceased to exist. The fact is that in 
renouncing libido the ego.cenounces the very form of energy which 
holds it together; and the ego thus becomes lost. Loss of the ego is the 
ultimate psychopathological disaster which the schizoid individual is 
constantly struggling, with more or with less success, to avert by 
exploiting all available techniques (including the transitional tech- 
niques) for the control of his libido. In essence, therefore, the 
schizoid state istnot a defttice, although’evidence of the presence of 
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defences may be detected in it. It represents the major disaster which 
may befall the individual who Has failed to gutgrow the early oral 
phase of depentlence. e ve s 

If the great problem which“confronts the individual in the early 
oral phase is how to love the object without destroying it by love, the « 
great problem which confronts the individual in the late oral phase is 
how to love the object without destroying it by hafe. Accordingly, 
since the depressive reaction has its roots in the late oral phase, it is 
the disposal of his hate, rather than the disposal of his love, that con- 
stitutes the great difficulty of the depressive indiyidiial. Formidable 
as this difficulty is, the depressive is at any rate spared the devastating 
experience of fecling that his love is bad. Since his love 4t any rate 
seems good, he remains inherently capable of a libidinal relationship 
with outer objects in a sense in ‘which the schizoid is not. His diffi- 
culty in maintaining such a relationship arises out of his ambivalence. 
This ambivalence in turp arises out of the fact that, during the Jate 
oral phase, he was more successful than the schizoid in substituting 
direct aggression (biting) for simple rejection of the object. Whilst 
his aggression has been differentiated, however, he has failed in some 
degree to achieve that further step in development which is repre- 
sented by dichotomy of the object. This further step, had it been 
adequately achieved, would have enabled him to dispose of his hate 
by directing it, predominantly at least, towards the rejected object; 
and he would have been left free to direct towards his accepted object 
love which was relatively unaccompanied by hate. In so far ashe has > 
failed to take such a step, the depressive remains in that state which 
characterized his attitude towards his object during the late oral 
phase, viz. a state of ambivalénce towards the incorporated object. 
The presence of such an inner situation is less disabling so far as outer 
adjustments are concerned than is the corresponding inner situation 
in the case of the schizoid; for.in the case of the depressive there is no « 
formidable barrier obstructing the outward flow of libido. Conse- 
quently the depressive individual readily establishes libidinal contacts 
with others; and, if his libidinal contacts are satisfactory to him, his 
progress through life may appear fairly smooth. Nevertheless the 
inner situation is always present; and it is readily reactivated if his 
libidinal relationships become disturbed. Any such disturbance im- 
mediately calls into operation the hating element in his ambivalent 
attitude; and, when his hate becomes directed towazds the internal- 
ized object, a depressive reaction .supervenes. Any frustration in 
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object-relationships is, of course, functionally equivalent to loss 
of the object, whethercpartial or cornplete; and, since severe depress- 
ion is so common a s¢uel to actual loss of the objeét (whether by 
the death of a loved person or othérwise), loss of the object must 
be regarded as the essential traum which provokes the depressive 
state. k A 
What precedés may at first sight appear to leave unexplained. the 
fact that a depressive reaction so commonly follows physical injury 
or illness. Physical injury or illness obviously represents loss. Yet what 
is actually lost is not the object, but part of the individual himself. To 
say that such a loss; e.g. the loss of an eye or a limb, represents sym- 
bolic castration takes us little’ further; for it still remains to be ex- 
plained why a reaction which is characteristically provoked by loss of 
the object should:also be provoked by loss of part of the body. The 
true explanation would appear to lie in the fact that the depressive 
individual still remains to a marked degree in a state of infantile 
identification with his object. To him, therefore, bodily loss is 
functionally equivalent to loss of the object; and this equivalence is 
reinforced by the presence of an internalized object, which, so to 
speak, suffuses the individual's body and imparts to it a narcissistic 
velue. i 
There still remains to be explained the phenomenon of involu- 
tional melancholia. There are many psychiatrists, of course, who tend 
to regard the etiology of this condition as entirely different from that 
of ‘reactive depression’. Nevertheless, the two conditions have suffi- 
cient in common from a clinical standpoint to justify us in invoking 
the principle of entia non sunt multiplicanda procter necessitatem; and 
indeed it is not really difficult to explain both conditions on similar 
principles. Involutional melancholia is by definition closely associated 
with the climacteric; and the climacteric would seem to be in itself 
evidence of a definite waning of libidinal urges. It cannot be said, 


however, that there is any equivalent diminution of aggression. The 
balance between the libidinal and the aggressive urges is thus dis- 


turbed; and, further, it is disturbed in the same direction as when the 
hate of any ambivalent individual is activated by loss of the object. 
Accordingly, in an individual of the depressive type the climacteric 
has the effect of establishing the same situation as does actual loss of 
the object where object-relationships are concerned’ and the result is a 
depréssive reaction. If the prospect of recovery in the case of involu- 
tional melancholia is less Köpeful than.in the case of reactive depres- 
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sion, this is not difficult to explain; for, whereas in the latter case 
libido is still available for a restotation of the balance, in the former 
case it is not. hivolutional melancholia is thus Sten to cénform to the 
general configuration of the dépressivestate; and it imposes upon us 
no necessity to modify the coneliision already envisaged—that loss of 
the object is the basic trauma underlying the depressive state. As in 
the case of the schizoid stage, this state is not a defence. On the con- 
trary, it is a state against which the individual secks to defend himself 
by means of such techniques (including the transitional techniques) 
as are available for the control of his aggression. It represents the 
major disaster which may befall the individuale who has failed to 
outgrow the late oral stage of infantile dependence. A 
In accordance with what precedes, we find ourselves confronted 
with two basic psychopathological conditions, each arising out of a 
failure on the part of the individual to establish a satisfactory object- 
relationship during the period of infantile dependence. The first of 
these conditions, viz. the schizoid state, is associated with añ unsatis- 
factory object-relationship during the early oral phase; and the 
second of these conditions, viz. the depressive state, is associated with 
an unsatisfactory object-relationship during the late oral phase. It 
emerges quite clearly, however, froni the analysis of both schizoid 
„and depressive individuals that unsatisfactory object-relationships 
during the carly and late oral phases are most likely te give rise to 
their characteristic psychopathological effects when’ object-relation- 
ships continue to be unsatisfactory during thé succeeding years of 
carly childhood. The schizoid and depressive states must, accordingly, 
regarded as largely dependent upon a regressive reactivation, 
uring subsequent childhood, of situations arising respectively during 
the early and late oral phases. The traumatic situation in either case is 
One in which the child feels that he is not really loved as a person, and 
that his own love is not accepted. If the phase in which infantile 
object-relationships have been pre-eminently unsatisfactory is the 
carly oral phase, this trauma provokes in the child a reaction con- 
‘Orming to the idea that he is not loved because his own love is bad 
and destructive; and this reaction provides the basis for a subsequent 
Schizoid tendency. If, on the other hand, the phase in which infantile 
Object-relationships have been pre-eminently unsatisfactory is the 
„ate oral phase, the reaction provoked in the child conform to the 
idea that he is not loved because of the badness and destructiveness of 
his hate; and this reaction prevides.the basis for a sutdsequent depres- 
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sive tendency. Whether in any given case a schizoid or depressive 
tendency will eventually give rise tó an actual schizoid or depressive 
state depends*in part, of course, upon the circumstatices which the 
individual is called upon to face in latér life; but the most important 

-determining factor is the degree to'which objects have been incor- 
porated during the oral phases. The various defensive techniques 
which characterize the transition period 4.c. the obsessional, para- 
noid, hysterical, and phobic techniques) all represent attempts to deal 
with difficulties and conflicts attending object-relationships in conse- 
quence of the persjstence of incorporated objects. These defensive 
techniques may now also be seen to resolve themselves into differing 
methods of controlling an underlying schizoid or depressive ten- 
dency,.and thus averting the onset of a schizoid or depressive state, 
as the case may be: Where a schizoid’ tendency is present, they repre- 
sent methods designed to avert the ultimate psychopathological 
disaster which follows from loss of the ego;,and, where a depressive 
tendency"is present, they represent methods designed to avert the 
ultimate psychopathological disaster which follows from loss of the 
object. 

It must be recognized, of course, that no individual born into this 
world is so fortunate as to enjoy a perfect object-relationship during 
the impressionable period of infantile dependence, or for that matter 
during the trensition period which succeeds it. Consequently, no one 
ever becomes completely emansipated from the state of infantile 
dependence, or from some proportionate degree of oral fixation; and 
there is no one who has completely escaped the necessity of incorpor- 
ating his early objects. It may consequently be inferred that there is 
present in every one either an underlying schizoid or an underlying 
depressive tendency, according as it was in the early or in the late oral 
phase that difficulties chiefly attended infantile object-relationships. 
We are thus introduced to the conception that every individual may 
be classified as falling into one of two basic psychological types—the 
schizoid and the depressive..It is ‘not necessary to regard these two 
types as having more than phenomenological significance. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible to ignore the fact that in the determination of 
these two types some part may be played by a hereditary factor—viz. 
the relative strength of the inborn tendencies of sucking and biting. 

Here ‘we are reminded of Jung’s dualistic theory ‘of psychological 
types.’ According to Jung, of course, the ‘introvert’ and the ‘extra- 
vert’ represent fündamentái” types, {nto the constitution of which 
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psychopathological factors do not primarily enter. My own, con- 
ception of basic types differs fror that of Jung not only in so far as I 
describe the tvto basic types-as the ‘schizoic’® and the ‘depressive’ 
respectively, but also in so far a8 I consider that a psychopathological 
factor enters into the very constitution of the types envisaged. There - 
is, however, another essentially dualistic conception of psychological 
types, with which my ownconception is in much greater agreement 
than with that of Jung—4the conception which is expounded by 
Kretschmer in his two works entitled Physique and Character and 
The Psychology of Men of Genius, and according to Which the two 
basic psychological types are the ‘schizothymic’ and the ‘cyclothy- 
mic’. As these terms themselves imply, he regards the schizothymic 
individual as predisposed to schizophrenia, and the cyclothymic 
individual to manic-depressive psychoses. There is thus a striking 
agreement between Kretschmer’s conclusions and my own findings 
—an agreement all the more striking since my views, unlike his, have 
been reached by an essentially psychoanalytical approach. ‘Fhe only 
significant divergence between the two views arises out of the fact 
that Kretschmer regards the temperamental difference between the 
types as based essentially upon constitutional factors and attributes 
their psychopathological propensities to this temperamental differ- 
ence, whereas my view is that psychopathological factors arising 
during the period of infantile dependence. make at any, rate a con- 
siderable contribution to the temperamental difference. There is, 
however, sufficient agreement between Kretschmer’s views and 
those here advanced to provide some independent support for my 
conclusion that the schizoid and the depressive states represent two 
fundamental psychopathologital conditions, in relation to which all 
other psychopathological developments are secondary. Kretschmer’s 
views also provide some independent support for the conclusion 
that, so far as psychopathological propensities are concerned, indi- 
viduals may be classified in-terms of the relative strength of under- 
lying schizoid and depressive tendencies. . s 

Every theory of basic types is inevitably confronted with the pro- 
blem of‘mixed types’. Kretschmer freely acknowledges the existence 
of mixed types; and he explains their occurrence on the grounds that 

d by the balance of two antagonistic 


the incidence of a type is governe 1 
biological (and pérhaps hormonic) groups of factors, which tay be 


unusually evenly balanced. According to the views here presented, 
the octurrence of mixed types és to be explained {iot so much in 
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terms of the balance of antagonistic elements as in terms of the rela- 
tive strength of fixations in developmental phases. Where difficulties 
over object-relationslips assert themselves pre-eminently during the 
early oral phase, a schizoid tendency 1s established; and, where diffi- 
culties over object-relationships assert themselves. pre-ominently 
during the late oral phase, the establishment of a depressive tendency 
is the result. In so far, however, as such (difficulties are fairly evenly 
distributed between the two phases, we may expect to find a fixation 
in the late oral phase superimposed upon one in the early oral phase; 
and in that case’a deeper schizoid tendency will be found underlying 
a superimposed depressive tendency. That such a phenomenon may 
occur adiirits of no doubt whatsoever; and indeed even the most 
‘normal’ person must be regarded as having schizoid potentialities at 
the deepest levels. It is open to equally little question that even the 
most ‘normal’ person may in certain circumstances become de- 
pressed. Similarly, schizoid individuals are not wholly immune to 
depression; and depressed individuals are sometimes found to display 
certain schizoid characteristics. Whether a depressive or a schizoid 
state will declare itself in any given case doubtless depends in part 
upon whether the precipitating circumstances take the form of loss 
of the real object or of difficulties in object-relationships assuming 
some other form; and, where there is a fairly even balance between 
fixations in the carly and the late oral phases, this may be the deter- 
mining factor. Nevertheless thesmost important factor must always 
remain the degree of regression which is provoked; and this is deter- 
mined primarily by the relative strength of fixations. In the last 
instance the degree of regression must depend upon whether the 
chief problem of the individual lies in tite disposal of his love or in the 


disposal of his hate; and there must be few individuals in whom the 


er z love and the disposal of hate are attended by equal 
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The Repression and the Return of Bad Objects 
(with special reference to the ‘War, Neuroses, )* 


(1943) ° 
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I. THE IMPORTANCE OF OBJECT-RELATIONSHIPS 


chiefly concerned. with the nature and the fate of impulse—a fact 

to which the formulation of his famous libido theory bears elo- 
quent witness. Thus it came about that modern psychopathology was 
founded essentially upon a psychology of E and Freud's libido 
theory has remained one of the corner-stones in the edifice of psycho- 
analytical thought, albeit this theory is now generally accepted only 
with such modifications as were introduced by Abraham in deference 
to developmental considerations. It, wa’ always foreign to Freud’s 
intention, however, to convey the impression that all the problems of 
psychopathology could be solved in terms of the psychology of im- 
pulse; and in the later phases of his thought—from a time which may 
be conveniently dated by thetpublication of The Ego and the Id—his 
attention was predominantly directed to the growth and the vicissi- 
tudes of the ego. Thus a developing psychology of the ego came to 
bé superimposed upon an already established psychology of impulse; 
and, whatever developments the psychology of the ego may have 
subsequently undergone ini psychoenalytical thought, the underlying 
libido theory has remained relatively unqyestioned. This is a situation 
which I have lately come to regard as most regrettable. Unfortun- 
ately, the present occasion does not permit of an examination of the 
grounds upon which I have reached this opinion; and it must suffice 
to say that,I have been influenced by clinical and psychotherepeutic, 


1 Originally published in The British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. XIX, 


Pts. 3 aħd 4, and now republished witheninor amendments. + _ 
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no less than by theoretical, considerations. My point of view may, 
however, be stated in a word. In my opinion it is high time that 
psychopathotogical inquiry, which in tke past has been successively 
focused, first upon impulse, and laver upon the ego, should now be 
focused upon the object towards whith impulse is directed. To put the 
matter more accurately if less pointedly, the time is now ripe for a 
psychology of dbject-relationships. The ground has already been pre- 
pared for such a development of thought by the work of Melanie 
Klein; and indeed it is only in the light of her conception of intern- 
alized objects that a’study of object-relationships can be expected to 
yield any significant results for psychopathology. From the point of 
view whith I have now comé to adopt, psychology may be said to 
resolve itself into a study of the relationships of the individual to his 
objects, whilst, in similar terms, psychopathology may be said to 
resolve itself more specifically into a study of the relationships of the 
ego to its internalized objects. This point of view has received its 
initial formulation in my paper entitled ‘A Revised Psychopathology 
of the Psychoses and Psychoneuroses’. 

Amongst the conclusions formulated in the above-mentioned 
paper two of the most far-reaching are the following: (1) that 
libidinal ‘aims’ are of secondary importance in comparison with 
object-relationships, and (2) that a relationship with the object, and 
not gratification of impulse, is the ultimate aim of libidinal striving. 
These conclusions involve a’ complete recasting of the classic libido 
theory; and in the paper in question an attempt is made to perform 
this task. The task to which I shall now turn is that of considering 
what are the implications of the view that libido is essentially orien- 
tated towards objects for the classic theory of repression. The impor- 
tance of this task would be difficult to exaggerate; for what Freud 
said in 1914 still remains true—that ‘the doctrine of repression is the 
foundation-stone upon which the whole structure of psychoanalysis 
rests’ (albeit I should prefer to sce ‘theory’ substituted for “doctrine’) 


2. THE NATURE OF THE REPRESSED 


It is to'be noted that, in directing his attention predominantly to 
problems regarding the nature and fate of impulse in the earlier 
phases of his thbugh¢, Freud was concerning himseif essentially with 
the repressed. On the other hand, when in The Ego and the Id he 

1 Collected Fapers (1924), Vol. I, p. 297. 
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turned his attention to problems regarding the nature and growth of 
the ego, his concern was deliberately transferred from the repiessed 
to the agency of repression, If, however, it is‘true to say that libido 
(and indeed ‘impulse’ in general) is directed essentially towards 
objects (and not towards pleasur's), the moment is opportune for us _ 
to turn our attention once more to the nature of the repressed; for, if 
in 1923 Freud was justified in saying, ‘Pathologisal research has 
centred our interest too exélusively on the repressed’, it may now be 
equally true to say that our interest is too exclusively centred upon 
the repressive functions of the ego. T 

In the course of his discussion upon the repressive functions of the 
ego in The Ego and the Id Freud makes*the following statement: ‘We 
know that as a rule the ego carries out repressions in the service and 
at the behest of the super-ego.’®* This statement is of special signifi- 
cance if object-relationships are as overwhelmingly important as I 
have come to regard them; for, if, as Freud says, the stiper-ego 
represents ‘a depoiit left dy the earliest object-choices of the id’,’ that 
endopsychic structure must be regarded as essentially an internalized 
object, with which the ego has a relationship. This relationship is 
based upon a process of identification, as Freud so justly points out. 
The identification of the ego with the super-ego is, of course, rarely, 
if ever, complete; but, in so far as it exists, repression must be 


‘regarded as a function of the relationship of the ego to an internalized 


object which is accepted as ‘good’. At this point 1 feel driven to make 
the confession that my last quotation from „Freud was a phrase 
deliberately torn from its sentence in order to enable me to make a 
point. Quotations torn from their context are notoriously mislead- 
ing; and I therefore hasten toamake amends, now that the mutilation 
for which I am responsible has served its purpose. The complete sen- 
tence reads: ‘The super-ego is, however, not merely a deposit left by 
the earliest object-choices of the id; it also represents an energetic 
reaction formation against those choices’ (present author’s italics). In the 
light of the full quotation it now, becomes doubtful whether the 
telationships of the ego to internalized objects can be exhaustively 
described in terms of a relationship between the ego and the super- 
ego. It will be noted that the super-ego remains a ‘good object to the 
ego, whether the identification is strong and the ego yields to the 
appeal of the supsr-ego, or whether the identification/is weak.and the 
appeal of the super-ego is defied by the ego. The question accord- 

L TIE Ego and the Id (1927), P: 19? ẹ ‘2 Tbid-a. 75- p bid., p- 44 
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ingly arises whether there are not also ‘bad’ ee aes as 
which the ego may be identified imjvarying degrees. } aie ub X 
objects are tq be fount within the j'syche the work cf Melanie Klein 
can leave us in no doubt. The demands of a psychology based upon 
object-relationships will, therefore,eequire us to infer that, if the C a 
to the agency of repression lies in the relationship of the ego to gool 
internalized objects, the clue to the nature of the repressed will lie in 
the relationship of the ego to’ bad’ internaiized objects, 

It will be recalled that, in his original formulation of the concept of 
repression, Freud described the repressed as consisting of intolerable 
memories, against; the unpleasantness of which repression provided 
the ego *vith a means of defence. The nuclear memories against 
which this defence was directed were, of course, found by Freud to 
be libidinal in nature; and, to explain why libidinal memories, which 
are inherently pleasant, should become painful, he had recourse to the 
conception that repressed memories were painful because they were 
guilty. To explain in turn why libidinal memories should be guilty, 
he fell back upon the conception of the Œdipus situation. When sub- 
sequently he formulated his conception of the super-cgo, he des- 
cribed the super-ego as a means of effecting a repression of the 
CEdipus situation and attributed its origin to a need on the part of the 
ego for an internal defence against incestuous impulses. In accordance 
with this point of view, he came to speak of the repressed as consist- 
ing essentially of guilty impulses and explained the repression of 
memories as due to the guilt of impulses operative in the situations 
which such memories perpetuated. In the light of the considerations 
already advanced, however, it becomes a question whether Freud’s 
earlier conception of the nature of the repressed was not nearer the 
mark, and whether the repression of impulses is not a more secondary 
phenomenon than the repression of memories. I now venture tO 
formulate the view that what are primarily repressed are neither intoler- 
ably guilty impulses nor intolerably unpleasant memories, but intolerably 
bad internalized objecis. I£ memories are repressed, accordingly, this is 
only because the objects involved in such memories are identified 
with bad internalized objects; and, if impulses are repressed, this is 
only because the objects with which such impulses impel the indi- 
vidual to have a relationship are bad objects from the standpoint of 
the ego, Actually, the position as tegards the repression of impulses 
would appear so be as follows. Impulses become bad if they are 
directed towards bad objects. If such.bad cbjects are internalized, then 
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the impulses directed towards them are internalized; and the repres- 
sion of internalized bad objects thus involves the repression of im- 
pulses as a consomitant phenomenon. It must be stressed, however, 
that what are primarily represses) are bad internalized objects. 

‘i: 
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3. REPRESSED OBJECTS 


Once it has come to Äe recognized that repression is directed 
primarily against bad objects, this fact assumes the complexion of one 
of those obvious phenomena which are so frequently missed, and 
which are often the most difficult to discover. At one time I used fre- 
quently to have the experience of exaraining problem chiléren; and I 
remember being particularly impressed by the reluctance of children 
who had been the victims of sexual assaults to give any account of the 
traumatic experiences to which they had been subjected. The point 
which puzzled me most was that, the more innocent the viciim was, 
the greater was the resistance to anamnesis. By contrast. I never 
experienced any comparable difficulty in the examination of indi- 
viduals who had committed sexual offences. At the time, I felt that 
these phenomena could only be explained on the assumption-that, in 
resisting a revival of the traumatic memory, the victim of a sexual 
assault was actuated by guilt over the unexpected gratification of 
‘libidinalimpulses which had been renounced by the egoand repressed, 
Whereas in the case of the sexual offender there was no comparable 
degree of guilt and consequently no comparable degree of repression. 
Talways felt rather suspicious of this explanation; but it seemed the 

est available at the time. From my present standpoint it seems inade- 
quate. As Inow sce it, the position is that the victim ofa sexual assault 
resists the revival of the traumatic memory primarily because this 
memory represents a record of a relationship with a bad object. It is 
difficult to see how the experience of being assaulted could afford any 
great measure of gratificatign except to the more masochistic of indi- 
viduals. To the average individual such an experience is not so much 
guilty as simply ‘bad’. It is intolerable in the main, not because it 
Sratifies repressed impulses, but for the same reason that a child often 

es panic-stricken from a stranger who enters the house. It is intoler- 
able because a bad object is always intolerable, and a relationship 
with a bad object can never be contemplated with ecuanimity. 

It is interesting to observe that a relationship with a bad obiect is 
felt by the child to be not only intolerable, but also shameful. It may 
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accordingly be inferred that, if a child is ashamed of his parents (as is 
quite often the case), his parents aregyad objects to him; and it is in the 
same directiqn that we must look {yr an explanatiomof the fact that 
the victim of a sexual assault shoulg feel ashamed of being assaulted. 
That a relationship with a bad objet should be shameful can only be 
` satisfactorily explained on the assumption that in carly childhood all 
object-relationships are based upan identification.! This being the 
case, it follows that, if the child’s objects psesent themselves to him as 
bad, he himself feels bad; and indeed it may be stated with equal 
truth that, if child feels bad, it implies that he has bad objects. If he 
behaves badly, thesame consideration applies; and it is for this reason 
that a delinquent child is invariably found to have (from the child’s 
point of view at any rate) bad parents. At this point we are confronted 
with another of, those obvious phenomena which are so rarely 
noticed. At one time it fell to my lot to examine quite a large number 
of delinquent children from homes which the most casual observer 
could hardly fail to recognize as ‘bad’ in the crudest sense—homes, for 
example, in which drunkenness, quarrelling, and physical violence 
reigned supreme. It is only in the rarest instances, however, (and those 
only instances of utter demoralization and collapse of the ego) that I 
can recall such a child being induced to admit, far less vo 
that his parents were bad objects. It is obvious, therefore, that in these 
cases the child’s bad objects had been internalized and repressed. 
What applies to the delinquent child can be shown to apply also to 
the delinquent adult—and not only to the delinquent adult, but also 
to the psychoneurotic and psychotic. For that matter, it also applies 
to the ostensibly ‘normal’ person. It is impossible for anyone to pass 
through childhood without having bad objects which are internalized 
and repressed.? Hence internalized bad objects are present in the 


lunteering, 


1The fact that all object-relationships are originally based upon identification 
was recognized by Freud, as may be judgea from his statement: ‘At the very 
beginning, in the primitive oral phase of the individual’s existence, object-cathexis 
and identification are hardly to he distinguished from each other’ (The Ego and 
the Id (1927), p. 35). This theme is developed at some length in my paper entitled 
‘A Revised Psychopathology of the Psychoses and Psychoneuroses’, and indeed 
forms the basis of the revised psychopathology which I envisage. 

* This would appear to be the real explanation of the classic massive amnesia for 
events of early childhood, which is only found to be absent in individuals whose 
ego is disintegrating (c.g. in incipient schizophrenics, who so*often display a most 
remarkable capacity for reviving traumatic incidents of early children, as is illus- 
trated by a case to be quoted lateyn this papen). + j 
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minds of all of us at the deeper levels. Whether any given individual 
becomes delinquent, psychoneur'stic, psychotic or simply ‘normal’ 
would appear to depend im the main upon thie operation of three 
factors: (1) the extent to which bd objects have been installed in the 
unconscious and the degree of badness by which they are character- ~ 
ized, (2) the extent to which the ego is identified with internalized 
bad objects, and (3) the nature aid strength of the defences which 
protect the ego from these“objects. 


4. THE MORAL DEFENCE AGAINST BAD QBJECTS 


If the delinquent child is reluctant toadmit that his paren are bad 
objects, he by no means displays equal reluctance to admit that he 
himself is bad. It becomes obvious, therefore, that.the child would 
rather be bad himself than have bad objects; and accordingly we have 
some justification for surmising that one of his motives in becoming 
bad is to make his dbjects* good’. In becoming bad he is really taking 
upon himself the burden of badness which appears to reside in his 
objects. By this means he seeks to purge them of their badness; and, 
in proportion as he succeeds in doing so, he is rewarded by that sense 
of security which an environment of good objects so characteristically 
confers. To say that the child takes upon himself the burden of bad- 
aess which appears to reside in his objects is, of course, the same thing 
as to say that he internalizes bad objects.*The sense of outer security 
resulting from this process of internalization is, however, liable to be 
Seriously compromised by the resulting presence within him of 
internalized bad objects. Outer security is thus purchased at the price 
ofinner insecurity; and his egois henceforth left at the mercy ofa band 
of internal fifth columnists or persecutors, against which defences 
have to be, first hastily erected, and later laboriously consolidated. 

The earliest form of defence resorted to by the developing ego in a 
desperate attempt to deal wjth internalized bad objects is necessarily 
the simplest and most readily available, viz. repression. The bad 
objects are simply banished to the unconscious.? It is only when 
repression fails to prove an adequate defence against the internalized 
bad objects and these begin to threaten the ego that the four classic 

1 Here I may say that, in explaining the processof repression to my patients, I find 
it useful to speak of the bad objects as being, as it were, buried if the celler of the 
mind behirtd 2 locked door which the patient is afraid to open for fear either of 


revealing the skeletons in the cupboard, or of seeing the ghosts hy which the cellar 
is haunted. Ee s Tg 
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psychopathological defences are called into operation, viz. the pho- 
bic, the obsessional, the hysterical, (nd the paranoid defences.? There 
is, however, another form of defer ce by which the work of repres- 
sion is invariably supported,.and to, which special attention must now 
be directed. I refer to what may be called ‘the defence of the super- 
ego’ or ‘the defence of guilt’ or ‘the moral defence’. 

I have already spoken of the child ‘taking upon himself the burden 
of badness which appears to reside in his Cbjects’; and, at the time, I 
spoke of this process as equivalent to the internalization of bad 
objects. At this point, however, a distinction must be drawn between 
two kinds of badness, which I propose to describe respectively as 
‘unconditional’ and ‘conditional’ badness. Here I should explain that, 
when I speak of an object as ‘unconditionally bad’, I mean ‘bad from 
a libidinal standpoint’, and that, when I speak of an object as ‘con- 
ditionally bad’, I mean ‘bad from a moral standpoint’. The bad 
objects which the child internalizes are unconditionally bad; for they 
are simply persecutors. Jn so far as the child is identified with such 
internal persecutors, or (since infantile relationships are based upon 
identification) in so far as his ego has a relationship with them, he too 
is unconditionally bad. To redress this state of unconditional badness 
Le takes what is really a very obvious step. He internalizes his sood . 
objects, which thereupon assume a super-ego role. Once this aion 
has been established, we are confronted with the phenomena of con- 
ditional badness and conditiona! goodness. In so far as the child leans 
towards his internalized bad objects, he becomes conditionally (i.e. 
morally) bad vis-à-vis his internalized good objects (i.e. his super- 
ego); and, in so far as he resists the appeal of his internalized bad 
objects, he becomes conditionally (i.è. morally) good vis-à-vis his 
super-ego. It is obviously preferable to be conditionally good than 
conditionally bad; but, in default of conditional goodness, it is prefer- 
able to be conditionally bad than unconditionally bad. If it be asked 
how it comes about that conditional badness is preferred to uncon- 
ditional badness, the cogency ofthe answer may best be appreciated 
if the answer is framed in zeligious terms; for such terms provide the 
best representation for the adult mind of the situation as it presents 
itself to the child. Framed in such terms the answer is that it is better 
to bea sinner in a world ruled by God than to live in a world ruled by 


> 
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The nature ard significance of these defences, as also their relatidriship to one 


another, are described in my paper entitled ‘A Revised Ps 7 of th 
Psychoses and Dephenane G à i evien Esyehiöp öthology ofthe 
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the Devil. A sinner in a world ruled by God may be bad; but there is 
always a certain sense of security’ to be derived from the fact that the 
world around*is good—Gpd’s tn His heaven—All’s right with the 
world!’; and in any case ther@ it, always a hope of redemption. In a 
world ruled by the Devil the itidividual may escape the badness ofe 
being a sinner; but he is bad because the world around him is bad. 
Further, he can have no sense of security and no hopt of redemption. 


The only prospect is one,of death and destruction.* 


a 


$. THE DYNAMICS OF THE INFLUENCE OF RAD OBJECTS 


At this point it is worth considering whence bad objtcts derive 
thcir power over the individual. If the child’s objects are bad, how 
does he ever come to internalize them? Why dees he not simply 
reject them as he might reject ‘bad’ cornflour pudding or ‘bad’ castor 
oil? As a matter of fact, the child usually experiences considerable 
difficulty in rejecting caStor oil, as some of us may know from per- 
sonal experience. He would reject it if he could; but he is allowed no 
opportunity to do so. The same applies to his bad objects. However 
much he may want to reject them, he cannot get away froin them. 
They force themselves upon him; an’ he cannot resist them because 
they have power over him. He is accordingly compelled to internalize 
them in an effort to control them. But, in attempting to control them 
in this way, he is internalizing objects*which have wielded power 
over him in the external world; and these objects retain their prestige 
for power over him in the inner world. In a word, he is “possessed” 
by them, as if by evil spirits. This is not all, howevér. The child not 
only internalizes his bad objets because they force themselves upon 
him and he seeks to control them, but also, and above all, because he 
needs them. Ifa child’s parents are bad objects, he cannot reject them, 


even if they do not force themselves upon him; for he cannot do , 


without them. Even if they neglect him, he cannot reject them; for, 
if they neglect him, his neèd for them is, increased. One of my male 
patients had a dream which aptly illustrates the central dilemma of 
the child. In this dream he was standing beside his mother with a 


1 Here it is interesting to note how cammonly in the course of a deep analysis 
patients speak of death when the resistance is weakening and they are faced with the 
prospect of & release of bad objects from the unconscious. It‘should always be 
borne in mind that, from the patient’s point of view, the maintenance of the 
resistance presents itself (literally) asd\matter of litt and death. ` 
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bowl of chocolate pudding on a table before him. He was ravenously 
hungry; and he knew that the pudding contained deadly poison. He 
felt that, if he ate the pudding, he would die of pOisdning and, if he 
did not cat the pudding, he, woull, ‘die of starvation. There is the 
problem stated. What was the dénouement? He ate the pudding. He 
incorporated the contents of the poisonous breast because his 
was so great. In‘the light of this dream the reader will hardly 


heart lying upon a plate and his mother lifting it with a spoon (i.e. in 
the act of eating it). Thus it was because he had į i 


; and it is because this need 
cious that he cannot bring 
need for them that confers 


appear-to be the level at which psychotherapy is aft 
sively conducted. That psychotherapy should be 


exclusively con- 
ducted at this lével is undesirable; for,/as should be cl 
: 68 
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ceding argument, the phenomena of guilt must be regarded (from a 
strictly psychopathological standpoint, of course) as partaking of the 
nature of a defence. In a word,\zuilt operates as a resistence in psycho- ° 
therapy. Interpretations in terrñs;of guilt may thus actually play into 
the hands of the patient’s resistance. That the more coercive and, 
moralizing forms of psychotherapy must have this éffect is obvious; 
for a coercive and moralizing psychotherapist inevitably becomes 
either a bad object or a super-ego figure to his patient. If he becomes 
simply a bad object to the patient, the latter leaves him, possibly with 
intensified symptoms. If, however, he becomes a super-ego figure to 
the patient, he may effect a temporary improvement in symptoms 
‘by supporting the patient’s own supér-ego and ‘intensifying repres- 
sion. On the other hand, most analytically minded psychotherapists 
may be expected to make it their aim to mitigate the harshness of the 
patient’s super-ego and thus to reduce guiit and anxiety. Such an 
endeavour is frequently rewarded with excellent therapeutic results. 
Nevertheless, I cannot fielp feeling that such results must be attri- 
buted, in part at least, to the fact that in the transference situation the 
patient is provided in reality with an unwontedly good object, and is 
thereby placed in a position to risk a release of his internalized bad 
objects from the unconscious and soto provide conditions for the 
libidinal cathexis of these objects to be dissolved—albeit he is also 
under a temptation to exploit a ‘good’ relationship with the analyst 
as a defence against taking this risk. An analysis conducted too 
exclusively at the guilt or super-ego level may, however, easily have 
the effect of producing a negative therapeutic reaction; for the re- 
moval ofa patient’s defence of guilt may be accompanied by acom- 
Pensatory access of repression which renders the resistance impene- 
trable. There is now little doubt in my mind that, in conjunction 
with another factor to be mentioned later, the deepest source of 
resistance is fear of the release, of bad objects from the unconscious; 
for, when such bad objects are released, the world around the patient 
comes peopled with devils which,are too terrifying for him to face. 
It is largely owing to this fact that the patient undergoing analysis is 
SO sensitive, and that his reactions are so extreme. It is also to this fact 
that we must look in no small measure for an explanation of the 
transference neurosis’. At the same time there is now little doubt in 
my mind that the release of bad objects from the unconscious is one 
Of the chief aims which the psychotherapist should sct himself out to 
achieve, even at the expense ofa severe *transferenceneurosis’; for it 
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is only when the internalized bad objects are released from the un- 
conscious that there is any hope of their cathexis being dissolved. The 
bad objects can only be safely rele&ed, however, if the analyst has 
become established as a sufficienth! “good object for the patient. 
Otherwise the resulting insecurity niay prove insupportable. Given a 
satisfactory transference situation, a therapeutically optimal release of 
bad objects can, ‘in my opinion, only be promoted if caution is exer- 
cised over interpretations at the guilt or super-ego level. Whilst such 
interpretations may relieve guilt, they may actually have the effect of 
intensifying the repiession of internalized bad objects and thus leav- 
ing the cathexis oit these objects unresolved.) It is to the realm of 
these bad"objects, I feel convinced, rather than to the realm of the 
super-ego that the ultimate origin of all psychopathological develop- 
ments is to be traced; for it may be’said of all psychoneurotic and 


psychotic patients that,’ if a True Mass is being celebrated in the 


chancel, a Black Mass is being celebrated in the crypt. It becomes 


evident, accordingly, that the psychotherapist is the true successor to 
the exorcist, and that he is concerned, not only with ‘the forgiveness 
of sins’, but also with ‘the casting out of devils’. 


1 


7- A SATANIC PACT 


At this point I must resist*the temptation to embark upon a study 
of the mysteries of demoniacal possession and exorcism, Such a study 
could not fail to prove as profitable as it would be interesting, if I am 
justified in my view that it is in the realm of internalized bad objects 
rather than in the realm of internalized good objects (i.e. the realm of 
the super-ego) that we must lay the foundations of psychopathology. 
Unfortunately, the present occasion does not permit of such a divert- 
ing excursion; but I cannot refrain from directing the attention of the 
reader in search of a good bed-time story-to Freud’s fascinating paper 
entitled “A Neurosis of Demoniacal Possession in the Seventeenth 
Century’.? Here we find recorded, with a pertinent psychoanalytical 
commentary, the story of a destitute artist, on Cristoph Haitz- 
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1 The fact that relief of guilt may be accompanied by an intensification of 
repression can oniy be satisfactorily explained in terms of the conclusion alread: 
p! s y be § y Exp. y 


recorded to the dffect that the defence of the super-ego and ‘repression “are separate 
defences. 
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mann, who made a pact with the Devil while in a melancholic state 
precipitated by the death of his father. From thé point of view of a 
psychopathology based upon ob ect-relationships, the signing of the 
pact admirably illustrates the di fculty encouñtered by the psycho- 
neurotic or psychotic in parting ‘with his bad objects; for, as Freud _ 
leaves us in no doubt, the Devil with whom the pact was signed was” 
intimately associated with the deceased father of Christoph. It is 
interesting to note too that Christoph’s symptoms were only relieved 
when he invoked the aid of a good object and was rewarded by a 
return of the unholy pact, which he received, torn,in four pieces, 
from the hands of the Blessed Virgin in the chapel at Mariazell. He 
did not achieve freedom from relapses, howeve7, until heshad been 
received into a religious brotherhood and had thus replaced his pact 
with the Devil by solemn vows,to the service of God. This was pre- 
sumably a triumph for the moral defence; but Freud’s commentary 
fails to do justice to the significance of the cure no less than to the 
significance of the disease (which lay in the fact that the poor painter 
was ‘possessed’ by internalized bad objects). Freud is unquestionably 
correct when he writes in the introduction to his paper: “Despite the 
somatic ideology of the era of “exact” science, the demonological 
theory of these dark ages has in the long run justified itself. Cases of 
demoniacal possession correspond to the neuroses of the present day.’ 


‘Yet the chief point of the correspondence to which Freud refers is 


obscured when he adds: “What in those days were thought to be evil 
spirits to us are base and evil wishes, the derivatives of impulses which 
have been rejected and repressed.’ This comment reflects the inade- 
quacy of the classic conception that libido is primarily pleasure- 
secking; for the whole point of a pact with the Devil lies in the fact 
that it involves a relationship with a bad object. Indeed, this is made 
perfectly plain in the terms of Christoph’s bond; for, pathetically 
enough, what he sought from Satan in the depths of his depression 
was not the capacity to enjoy wine, women, and song, but per- 
mission, to quote the terms of the pact itself, ‘sein leibeigner Sohn 
zu sein’ (‘for to be unto him euen as a sonne of his bodic’). What he 
sold his eternai soul to obtain, accordingly, was not gratification, but 
a father, albeit one who had been a bad object to him in his child- 
hood. While his actual father remained alive, the sinister influence of 
the bad father-figure whom he had internalized in his childhood was 
evidently gorrected by some redeeming features in the real person; 
but after his father’s death he was left at the mercy of the internalized 
7a i 
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bad father, whom he had either to embrace or else remain objectless 


and deserted.1 
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8. THE LIBIDINAL CATHEXIS OF BAD OBJECTS AS A SOURCE 


OF RESISTANCE 


Reference has already been made to my attempt to recast the 


libido theory 


and to the considerations which led me to make this 


attempt. A recasting of the theory in conformity with the considera- 
tions in question is,.in my opinion, an urgent necessity; for, although 


no Jess than the historical, importance of the libido 


theory would be*difficult te exaggerate, a point has now been 
reached at which the theory has outworn its usefulness and, so far 
from providing impetus for further progress within the field of 
psychoanalytical thought, is actually operating as a brake upon the 


misleading implications; but the case of Christoph Hai 


o have many 


pression. The classic form of the libido theory unquestionably im- 
plies that libido is irrevocably seeking to express itself in activities 


last instance: by repression. According to this view 
can only manifest itself, if at all; ‘in a disguised form, 
toms or sublimations or in a manner determined by charact 
tions (i.e. in a manner which is a cross between a sublimatio, 


repressed libido 
either in symp- 
er-forma- 


mand a 
this view that the actual form 


assumed by any such manifestation will be determined by the nature 


seeking, it will seek the object by whatever channels 


ver, libido is primarily object- 


"It is very far from my intention to imply that guilt over aggressive wishes 
towards his father played no part in Christoph’s depression; Sut it is.implied that 
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inhibitions against object-seeking. This being so, a peculiar situation 
arises when the object has beer internalized and repressed; for, in 
these circumstances, we arg confronted with, situatfon in which 
libido is seeking a repressed objet. The, bearing of this fact upon the 
concept of narcissism need not be stressed here. The phenomenon tos 
which I desire to direct attention is that, in the circumstances men- 
tioned, libido is, for practical purposes, operating im the same direc- 
tion as repression. It is captivated by the repressed object; and, owing 
to the lure of the repressed object, it is driven into a state of repression 
by the very momentum ofits own object-secking. When the object is a 
repressed object, accordingl 'y, the object-cathexis operatis as a resistance; and 
the resistance encountered in analytical therapy is thus'maintained, not only 
by the agency of repression, but also by the dynamic qualities of libido itself. 

‘This last conclusion is in plairt contradiction to Freud's statement. 
‘The unconscious, i.e. the “repressed” material, offers no resistance 
whatever to curative efforts; indeed, it has no other aim than to force 
its way through the pressure weighing on it, either to consciousness 
or to discharge by means of some real action.’? Nevertheless, it is a 
conclusion which follows as a necessary corollary from the view that 
libido is primarily object-secking; and it possesses the special"advan- 
tage of throwing additional light on the nature of the negative thera- 
peutic reaction, which can now be seen to derive its significance 
largely from the fact that, in so far as the object is a repressed object, 
the libidinal aim is in direct conflict, with the therapeutic aim. In a 
word, the negative therapeutic reaction involves a refusal on the part 
of libido to renounce its repressed objects; and, even in the absence of 
a negative therapeutic reaction, itis in the same direction that we must 
look in no small measure for an explanation of the extreme stubborn- 
ness of the resistance. The actual overcoming of repression as such 
would, accordingly, appear to constitute if anything a less formid- 
able part of the analyst’s difficult task than the overcoming of the 
patient’s devotion to his repressed objects—a devotion which is all 
the more difficult to overcome becaise these objects are bad and he is 
afraid of their release from the unconscious. This being so, we may 
surmise that the analytical treatment of poor Christoph would have 
Proved a somewhat formidable proposition in a twentieth-century 
Consulting-room. It would have proved no easy task, we may be 
Sure, to dissolve h's pact with Satan; and it is not difficult to eavisage 
the emergence ofa stubborn negative therapeutic reaction in his case. 

1 Beyond the Pieasys2 Principle (2922), p. 19. ` 
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After all, even the intervention of the Blessed Virgin was insufficient 
to establish his cure upon a firm basis. It was only after his pact with 
the Devil was replaced by a pact with God that his freedom from 
symptoms was finally established. he moral would seem to be that 
the appeal of a good object is an indispensable factor in promoting a 
dissolution of the cathexis of internalized bad objects, and that the 


significance of the transference situation is partly derived from this 
fact. 


è į 
9. a oe OF THE CATHEXIS OF BAD OBJECTS 


It folléws from what precedes that among the various aims of 
analytical technique should be (1) to enable the patient to release from 
his unconscious ‘buried’ bad objects which have been internalized 
because originally they seemed indispensable, and which have been 
repressed because originally they seemed intolerable, and (2) to pro- 
mote a dissolution of the libidinal bonds whereby the patient is 
attached to these hitherto indispensable bad objects. So far as con- 
siderations of technique affect the fulfilment of these aims, principles 
to be borne in mind would appear to include the following: (1) that 
situations should be interpreted, not in terms of gratification, but in 


and, according to the Christian conception, as yielding to the Devil); 
a $ > ‘ 
(4) that ‘guilt’ situations should be related by interpretation to ‘bad 


ould be exercised over interpre- 


a : t perhaps in the case of depres- 
sives, who present a special problem for analytical technique. 


the case of several of my patients, 


* Interpretations in terms of aggression are liable to have the undesirable effect of 
making the patient feel that the analyst thinks him ‘bad’, In any case, they become 
less necessary in proportion as the repressed objects are released; for in such circum- 
stances the patient’s aggression makes itself obvious enough. It will then.become the 


analyst’s task to point out to the patient the libidinal factor that lies behind his 
aggression. 4 z . 
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10. THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL RETURN OF*BAD OBJECTS 


Paradoxically’ enough, if itis an aim of analytical techriique to pro- 
mote a release of repressed ,bad gbjects»from the unconscious, it is 


also fear of just such a release that characteristically drives the patient < 


to seck analytical aid in the first instance. It is true that it is from his 
symptoms that he consciously desires to be relieved, nd that a con- 
siderable proportion of psychopathological symptoms consist essen- 
tially in defences against a ‘return of the repressed’ (i.e. a return of 
repressed objects). Nevertheless, it is usually when his defences are 
wearing thin and are proving inadequate to safeguard him against 
anxiety over a threatened release of repressed objekts that he's driven 
to seck analytical aid. From the patient’s point of view, accordingly, 
the effect of analytical treatment is to promote the very situation 
from which he seeks to escape. Hence the phenomenon of the trans- 
ference neurosis, which involves in part a defence against, and in part 
a reaction to, a release ot repressed bad obiects. The release of such 
objects obtained in analytical treatment differs, however, from a 
spontancous release of such objects in that it has a therapeutic aim— 
and ultimately a therapeutic effect in virtue of the fact that’ it is a 
release controlled by the analyst and ‘safeguarded by the security, 
imparted by the transference situation. Nevertheless, such fine dis- 
tinctions are hard for the patient to appreciate at the time; and he is 
not slow to realize that he is being cured ‘by means of a hair from the 
tail of the dog that bit him. It is only when the released bad objects 
are beginning to lose their terror for him that he really begins to 
appreciate the virtues of mental immunization tlierapy. Here it 
ea be noted that the release of repressed objects of which I speak 
is by no means identical with that active externalization of internal- 
ized bad objects, which is.the characteristic feature of the paranoid 
technique.? The phenomenon to which I specially refer is the escape 


t This is well illustrated in a dream of one of my female patients. In this dream 
she saw a friend of her father digging in peaty grcund. As her glance fell upon one 
of the cut surfaces the loose and fibrous nature ofthe ground attracted her atten- 
tion. Then, as she looked closer, she was horrified to see swarms of rats creeping 
Out from the interstices between the roots and fibres. Whatever else this dream 
may have represented, it certainly represented the effects of analytical treatment. 
The man digging in the peaty ground was myself digging in her unconscious, and 

he rats were: the repressed bad objects (actually penises, of course) which my 
digging had released. ; : 

? The paranoid technique consists, net in the pr yjection of repressed impulses, as 
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of bad objects from the bonds imposed by repression. When such an 
escape of bad objects occurs, the patient finds himself confronted 
with terrifying situations which have, hitherto been unconscious. 
External situations then acquire for Him, the significance of repressed 
» situations involving relationships with bad objects. This phenomenon 


is accordingly not a phenomenon of projection, but one of ‘trans- 
ference’. ° ° 


II. THE TRAUMATIC RELEASE OF BAD OBJECTS—WITH SPECIAL 
a REFERENCE TO MILITARY CASES 


The spontaneots and psychopathological (as against the induced 
and therapeutic) release of repressed objects may be observed to 
particular advantage in wartime in the case of military patients, 
amongst whom the phenomenon may be studied on a massive scale. 
Here F should add that, when I speak of a ‘spontaneous’ release of 
repressed objects, I do not mean to exclude the Operation of precipi- 
tating factors in reality. On the contrary, the influence of such factors 
would appear to be extremely important. The position would appear 
to be that an unconscious situation involving internalized bad objects 
is liable to be activated by any situation in outer reality conforming 
to a pattern which renders it emotionally significant in the light of 
the unconscious situation. Such precipitating situations in oute: 
reality must be regarded ip the light of traumatic situations, The 
emotional intensity and specificity required to render an external 
situation traumatic varies, of course, in accordance with economic 
and dynamic factors in the endopsychic state. In military cases it is 
common to find that a traumatic situation is provided by the blast 
from an exploding shell or bomb, or else by a motor accident—and 
that quite irrespective of any question of cerebral concussion; but 
being caught in the cabin, of a torpedoed troopship, seeing civilian 
refugees machine-gunned from the*air or shelled in a crowded 
market-place, having to throttle an enemy sentry in order to escape 
captivity, being let downt by a superior officer, being accused of 
homosexuality, and being refused compassionate leave to go home for 
a wife’s confinement are all examples chosen at random from among 
the traumatic situations which have come under my notice. In many 
cases Army life in time of war itself constitutes a traumatic experience 


ae 


is commonly supposed, but in the projection of repressed objects in the form of 
persecutors. 


migo 
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which approximates to the nature ofa traumatic situation, and which 
may confer the quality of a traumatic situation upon some little 
incident of Arny life. It is remarkable how common among psycho- 
neurotic and psychotic soldiers h wartime are the complaints, ‘I can’t 
bear being shouted at’, and `I can’t cat Army food’ (a remark which „ 
is commonly followed by, ‘I can eat anything my wife cooks for 
me’). The effect of such traumatic situations and traumatic experi- 
ences in releasing bad objects from the unconscious is demonstrated 
nowhere better than in the wartime dreams of military patients. 
Amongst the commonest of such dreams, as would be expected, are 
nightmares about being chased or shot at by the #nemy, and about 
being bombed by hostile aeroplanes (ften described as ‘great black 
planes’). The release of bad objects may, however, be represented in 
other ways, c.g. in nightmares about being crushed by great weights, 
about being strangled by someone, about being pursued by pre- 
historic animals, about being visited by ghosts and about” being 
shouted at by the sergeaist-major. The appearance of such dreams is 
sometimes accompanied by a revival of repressed memories of child- 
hood. One of the most remarkable cases of this kind in my experi- 
ence was that of a psychopathic soldier, who passed into a sehizoid 
state not long after being conscripted, and who then began to dream, 
about prehistoric monsters and shapeless things and staring eyes that 
burned right through him. He became very childish in his behaviour; 
and simultaneously his consciousness, beeame flooded with a host of 
forgotten memories of childhood, among which he became specially 
preoccupied by one of sitting in his pram on a station platform and 
Seeing his mother enter a railway carriage with his older brother. In 
teality his mother was just seeing his brother off; but the impression 
Created in the patient was that his mother was going off in the train 
too and thus leaving him deserted. The revival of this repressed 
memory of a deserting mother represented, of course, the release ofa 

ad object from the unconscious. A few days after he told me of this 
Memory a shop belonging to him was damaged*by a bomb; and he 
Was granted twenty-four hours’ leave of absence to attend to business 
arising out of the incident. When he saw his damaged shop, he 
€xperienced a schizoid state of detachment; but that night, when he 
Went to bed at home, he felt as if he were being choked and experi- 
enced a powerful impulse to smash up his house and murder his wife 
and childten. His bad objects had returned with a vengeance. . 
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I2. A NOTE ON THE REPETITION COMPULSION 


What has been said regarding the role of traumatic situations in 
precipitating psychopatholegical conditions in soldiers in wartime 
naturally recalls what Freud has to say regarding the traumatic 
neuroses in Beyond the Pleasure Principle. If, however, the views ex- 
pressed in the present paper are well-founded, there is no need for us 
to go ‘beyond the pleasure principle’ and postulate a primal ‘repeti- 
tion compulsion’ to explain the persistence of traumatic scenes in the 
mental life of those in whom it occurs. If it be true that libido is 
object-secking anı! not pleasure-secking, there is, of course, no plea- 
sure priticiple to go beyond. Apart from that, however, it does not 
require any repetition compulsion to explain the revival of traumatic 
scenes. On the contrary, if the effect of a traumatic situation is to 
release bad objects from the unconscious, the difficulty will be to sce 
how the patient can get away from these bad objects.! The fact is that 
he is haunted by them; and, since they are framed by the traumatic 
incident, he is haunted by this too. In the absence of a therapeutic 
dissolution of the cathexis of his bad objects, he can only achieve 
freedom from this haunting if his bad objects are once more banished 
to the unconscious through ‘an access of repression. That this is the 
manner in which the ghosts are customarily laid is obvious from the 
attitude of those soldiers in whom traumatic memories have dis- 
appeared from waking lifé, if not from the life of dreams. Quite 
characteristic is the remark of one of them whom I questioned about 
his experiences: ‘don’t want to talk about these things. I want to go 
home and forget about all that.’ 


13. A NOTE ON THE DEATH INSTINCTS 


What applies to Freud's conception of the repetition compulsion 
applies also to his closely related conception of the death instincts. If 
libido is really object-seeking, this conception would appear super- 
fluous. We have seen that libido is attached not only to good objects, 
but also to bad objects (witness Christoph’s pact with the Devil). 
We have seen, furthermore, that libido may be attached to bad 
objects which have been internalized and repressed. Now a relation- 


1It cdnnot be a coincidence that Freud should describe the expressions of a 
repetition compulsion as having, not only an instinctive. but also a ‘daemonic’ 
character (Beyond the Pleasure Pr'nciple {1922}, p. 43). 
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ship with a bad object can hardly escape the alternative of being 
tlie of a sadistic or of a masochistic nature. What Freud describes 
under the category of ‘death, instincts’ would thus appea? to represent 
for the most part masochistic’ relationships with internalized bad 
objects. A sadistic relationship with a bad object which is internalized 
would also present the appearance of a death instinct. As a matter of 
fact, such relationships are usually of a sado-masochistic nature with 
a bias on the masochistic side of the scale; but in any case they are 
essentially libidinal manifestations. This may be well illustrated in the 
case of a patient of mine who came to me haunted by bad objects in 
the form of penises. In course of time, breasts began to rival penises 
in the role of haunting bad objects. Later the Vad object} became 
grotesque figures which were obviously personifications of breasts 
and penises. Later still, the grotesque figures were replaced by devilish 
forms. These in turn were succeeded by numerous figures of a 
parental character; and eventually these figures were replaced in turn 
by recognizable images of her parents. ‘They’, as she always described 
them, seemed to forbid her under pain of death to express any feel- 
ings; and she was constantly saying, “They will kill me if I let any 
feelings out.’ It is, accordingly, interesting to note that, as the trans- 
ference situation developed, she also began to beg me to kill her., 
You would kill me if you had any regard for me,” she cried, adding, 
‘Tf you won't kill me, it means that you don’t care.’ This pheno- 
menon scems best interpreted as duc, not to the operation of a death 
instinct, but to the transference of libido, albeit libido which still 


retained the masochistic complexion of her relationships with her 
Original (bad) objects. ° 


I4. THE PSY CHONEUROSES AND PSYCHOSES OF WAR 


The subject of the present paper can hardly be dismissed without a 
mal note upon the psychoneuroses and psychoses of wartime. M: 
&Xperience of military cases leaves me in no doubt that the chief pre- 
Isposing factor in determining the breakdown of a soldier (or for 
that matter a sailor or an airman) is infantile dependence upon his 


objects.? At the same time my experience leaves me in equally little 

b Asa matter of fact, this also applies to civilian cases, not only in time of war, 

ue also intisne of peace; and indeed it is one of the main theses of my paper 

Sntitled A Revised Psychopathology of the Psychoses and Psychoncuroses’ that all 

Psychopathological development’ are ultimately ased upon an infantile attitude of 
P 
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doubt that the most distinctive feature of military breakdowns is 


defeat (so long as this is not too devastating) provides an incentive for 
effort, which is lacking under a erase regime. Considered from 


‘experimental’ state of artificial Separation from their objects, 


appear to have been 
justified by subsecarent, no less than by,previous, events. 
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of what has been said regarding the nature of the moral defence. No 
one who has read Freud’s Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego 
can remain in doubt regarding the importance of the stper-ego ava 
factor in determining the morale ofa group. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the super-ego fulfils other functions besides that of providing the + 
individual with a defence against bad objects. Above all, it is through 
the authority of the super-ego that the bonds which unite individuals 
into a group are forged and maintained. At the same time, it must be 
recognized that the supet-ego does originate as a means of defence 
against bad objects. As such, the return of bad „objects obviously 
implies a failure of the defence of repression; but at equally implies a 
failure of the moral defence and a coilapse of tfe authovity of the 
super-ego. The soldier who breaks down in time of war is thus 
characterized not only by separation-anxiety, but also by a condition 3 
in which the appeal of the super-ego, which bade him serve his” 
country under arms, is replaced by the acute anxiety which a release 
of bad objects inspires. From a practical standpoint, accordingly, 
what happens is that for him the Army ceases to perform a super-ego 
function and reverts to the status of a bad object. It is for this reason 
that the psychoncurotic or psychotic soldier cannot bear” to be 
shouted at by the sergeant-major and cannot bear to cat Army food . 
For in his eyes every word of command is equivalent to an assault by 
a malevolent father, and every spoonful of ‘greasy’ stew, from the 
cookhouse is a drop of poison fram the breast of a malevolent 
mother. No wonder that the ‘war neuroses’ are so recalcitrant! And 
no wonder, perhaps, that, after gaining some experience of psycho- 
neurotic and psychotic servicemen en masse, I was driven to remark, 
“What these people need is net a psychotherapist, but an evangelist’; 
for, from a national point of view, the problem of the ‘war neuroses’ 


is not so much a problem, of psychotherapy as a problem of group 
morale. 4 


CHAPTER IV 


Endopsychic Structure Considered in Terms of 
‘Object-Relationships' (1944) 


a t 
OBJECT-RELATIOWSHIP PSYCHOLOGY AS THE RATIONALE OF THE 
_ INTERNALIZATION OF OBJECTS 


N a,previous paper (1941) I attempted to formulate a new version 

of the libido theory and to outline the general features which 

a systematic psychopathology based upon this re-formulation 
would appear to assume. The basic conception which I advanced on 
that occasion, and to which I still adhere, is to the effect that libido 
is primarily object-secking (rather than pleasure-secking, as in the 
classic theory), and that it is to disturbances in the object-relation- 
ships of the developing ego that we must look for the ultimate origin 
of all psychopathological conditions. This conception seems to me 
not only to be closer in accord, with psychological facts and clinical 
data than that embodied in Freud’s original libido theory, but also to 
represent a logics] outcome of the present stage of psychoanalytical 
thought and a hecessary step in the further development of psycho- 
analytical theory. In particular, it seems to me to constitute an inevit- 
able implication of the illuminating conception of internalized 
objects, which has been so fruitfully developed by Melanie Klein, 
but which traces its scientific origin to Freud’s theory of the super- 
ego (an endopsychic structure which was, of course, conceived by 

im as originating in the internalization of objects). 

Quite apart froni the considerations advanced in my previous 
paper or various other considerations which could be adduced, it 
may be claimed that the psychological introjection of objects and, in 
Particular, the, perpetuation of introjected objects in inner reality are 
processes which by their very nature imply that Fbido is essentially 


* Originally published in The International Journal of. Psycho-Analysis, Vol. XXV, 
Ptigatid2, ~ * v 
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object-secking; for the mere presence of oral impulses is in itself quite 
insufficient to account for such a pronounced devotion to objects as 
these phenomena imply. Aysirsilar implication would appear to arise 
out of the mere possibility‘of an Œdipùs situation being perpetuated 
in the uriconscious; for unceasing devotion to an object constitutes ° 
the very essence of this situation. Nevertheless the conception of 
internalized objects has been developed without any Significant modi- 
fication of a libido thecry with which there is no small reason to 
think that it is incompatible. Freud himself never saw fit to undertake 
any systematic re-formulation of his original kbido theory, even 
after the introduction of his theory of the supgr-ego. At, the same 
time there are innumerable passages in his work$ in which it appears 
to be taken for granted that libido is specifically object-secking. 
Indeed it is possible to find passages in which this implicit view- 
becomes explicit—as, for example, when he states _quite“simply 
(1929): ‘Love secks for objects.’ This statement occurs in a paragraph 
in which, referring to his original theory of instincts, he writes as 
ollows: “Thus first arose the contrast between ego instincts and 
Object instincts, For the energy of the latter instincts and exclusively 
or them I introduced the term libido;,an antithesis was then formed 
tween the ego instincts and the libidinal instincts directed towaras 
Objects.’ As Freud proceeds to point out, the distinction between 
these two groups of instincts was abandoned upon his “qitroduction 
of the concept of narcissism, i.e. thé idea that libido cathects the ego 
itself”; but in the light of the passage quoted it would appear no very 
revolutionary step to claim that libido is primarily, object-secking, 
“specially if, as I have suggested in my previous paper, we conceive 
Ot narcissism as a state in which the ego is identified with objects.” 
Nevertheless the ever-increasing concentration of psychoanalytical 
research upon object-relationships has left unmodified the original ; 


‘theory that libido is primartly pleasure-secking, and with it the ` 


all ated conception that ‘the course of mental processes is automatic- 
. 7 regulated by “the pleasure priticiple”’ (Freud, 1920).* The per- 


K Í by i i ; 
Btence of this wiew has raised various problems which might other: 


: Civilization and its Di 
BOs. its Discontents (London, 1930), P- 95- hia. 
the Quite apart from this An there is no necessary incompatibility e 
teen that libido is primarily object-seeking and the conception a ji 3 
struct, SE ho ego, ince there is always the possibility of „one part z the ego 
in t E treating another part as an object—a possibility which cannot be ignor 
a € ght of what follows regasding the splitting of the ego- ~ 
eyond the Pleasure Principle (London, B22), Pais ais 
» 192 a k 
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wise have proved easier of solution. Prominent amongst these is the 
problem for ;which Freud set out to find a solution, in Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle (1920) itself, viz. how it comes about that ncurotics 
cling to painful experiences ‘so assiduously. It was the difficulty of 

` accounting for this phenomenon in terms of the pleasure principle 
that led Freud to fall back upon the conception of a ‘repetition com- 
pulsion’. If, however, libido is regarded as primarily object-seeking, 
there is no need to resort to this expedient; and in'a recent paper 
(1943) I attempted to show how the tendency to cling to painful 
experiences may ke explained in terms of relationships with bad 
objects. In the samy paper I also attempted to show how the diffi- 
culties involved inthe conception of primary ‘death instincts’ (in 
contrast to the conception of a primary aggressive tendency) may be 
avoided if all the implications of libidinal relationships with bad 
objects are taken into account. 


o s 


IMPULSE PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS LIMITATIONS 


In actual fact, the ‘object-relationship’ standpoint which I have now 
come to adopt has resulted from an attempt, imposed upon me by 
circumstances, to gain a better understanding of the problems pre- 
sented by patients displaying certain schizoid tendencies, i.e. a class of 
individuals for whom object-relationships present an especial diffi- 
culty; and here, in parenthesis, 7 venture to express the opinion that 
psychoanalytical reséarch in its later phases has suffered from too 
great a preoccupation with the problems of melancholic depression. 
Previous to my reaching the above-mentioned standpoint, however, 
I had already become very much impressed by the limitations of 
impulse psychology’ in general, and somewhat sceptical of the 
explanatory value of all theories of instinct in which the instincts are 
treated as existing per se. The limitations of impulse psychology 
make themselves felt in a very practical’sense within the therapeutic 
field; for, whilst to reveal the nature of his ‘impulses’ to a patient by 
painstaking analysis is one proposition, to enable him to know what 
p do with these impulses’ is quite another. What an individual shall 
route. oe is peny a roblem of object-relationships. It 
fide et ee o te own. personality; but (constitutional 
with the ees soft he Saas kee ape pg 
Hodi prefer can Pe OF the ego to its internalized objects—or, as I 

y tor reasons’ whick will shortly appear, the rela- 
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tionships of various parts of the ego to internalized objects and:to one 
another as objects. In a word ‘impulses’ cannot be considered apart 
from the endopsychic strugtuges which they energize and the objett- 
relationships which they fnable these structures to establish; and, 
equally, ‘instincts’ cannot profitably be considered as anything more” 
than forms of energy which constitute the dynamic of such endo- 
psychic structures. . a 

From a practical psychotherapeutic standpoint the analysis of 
‘impulses’ considered apart from structures proves itself a singularly 
sterile procedure, and particularly so in the case of patients with well- 
marked schizoid tendencies. By means of interpretations couched 


. : F : 9 : 
more or less exclusively in terms of ‘impulses’, if is sometimes quite - 


easy in such cases to release a flood of associations (e.g. in the form of 
oral-sadistic phantasies), which appear singularly irhpressive as mani- 
festations of the unconscious, but which can be maintained éadefin- 
itely without any,real movement in the direction of integration and 
without any significant therapeutic development. The explanation of 
this phenomenon would appear to be that the ego (or, as I should 
prefer to say, the central ego) does not participate in the phantasies 
described except as a recording agent. When such a situation arises, 
the central ego, so to speak, sits back in the dress-circle and describes 
the dramas enacted upon the stage of inner reality without any effec- 
tive participation in them. At the same time it derives considerable 
narcissistic satisfaction from being the récorder of remarkable events 
and identifying itself with the analyst as observer while asserting a 
superiority over the analyst as mere observer by ‘reason of the fact 
that it is not merely observing, but also furnishing’the material for 
observation. This procedure i really a masterpiece of defensive tech- 
nique—one to which schizoid individuals are only too ready to resort 
at the best of times, but which constitutes an almost irresistible temp- 


tation to them when the analyst’s interpretations are couched too . 


exclusively in terms of ‘impulses’. Such a technique provides the best 
of all means of enabling the patiene to evade the central therapeutic 
problem, viz. how to release those. dynamic charges known as 
‘impulses’ in the context of reality. This problem is clearly one of 
object-relationships within the social order. 

My point regarding the inadequacy ofimpulse psychology may be 
illustrated by a reference to one of the cases in the light of which my 
present views were developed. This patient was an unmarried woman 
with schizoid features which were jonethe less present because the 
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clinical picture was dominated by well-marked phobic and hysterical 
symptoms, as well as by generalized anxiety. She was repressed in 
proportion to a high degree of unrelieved libidinal tension. When 
this libidinal tension rose during a session, it was no uncommon 


occurrence for her to complain of feeling sick. This sense of nausea 


was undoubtedly a transference phenomenon based upon an attitude 
towards her mother and her mother’s breast mediated by her father 
and her father’s penis, all as internalized objects; and it readily lent 
itself to interpretation in terms of oral impulses in so far as her 
associations had been characterized from the first by a considerable 
amount of oral inagerial. Nevertheless the chief significance of her 
nausea se¢ified to rede, not so much in the oral nature of the reaction 
as in the influence shown by this reaction to be exercised upon her 
object-relationships (1) by a libidirial fixation upon her mother’s 
breast,-and (2) by an attitude of rejection towards the object of her 
libidinal need. It was true, of course, that the oral nature ‘of her 
reaction was related to a.severe repression bf genital sexuality; and 
she was probably right when, on more than one occasion, she 
hazarded the opinion that she would be frigid in intercourse, although 
the correctness of this surmise had never been put to the test. At the 
same time, her difficulty in achieving a genital attitude seemed best 
understood, not in terms of any fixation at an oral stage, but rather in 
terms ofa rejection of her father’s penis based partly on an identifica- 
tion of this object with the bad breast, partly on a preferential fixation 
on the breast, and partly on the emotional ‘badness’ of her father asa 
whole object. The scales were further weighted against a genital atti- 
tude by the fact’that an oral attitude involves a lesser degree of com- 
mitment to the object whilst conferring a greater measure of power 
over it. It was not uncommon for the same patient to say during a 
session: ‘I want to go to the lavatory.’ In the first instance this state- 
ment had quite a literal significance; but later in the analysis it came 
increasingly to mean that she was experiencing a desire to express 
libidinal feelings mobilized by the transference situation. Here again, 
it was not in the nature of the ‘impulse’ considered in terms of phases 
(this time urinary and anal) that the chief significance of the pheno- 
menon lay. It lay rather in the quality Fi the object-relationship 
involved. Going to the lavatory’, like ‘being sick’, undoubtedly 
signified a rejection of the libidinal object considered as contents. 
Nevertheless, as compared with “being sick’, it signified a lesser mea- 
sure of rejection: for, although j both cases a cathartic discharge of 
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libidinal tension was also involved, the discharge of contents repre- 
sented by ‘going to the lavatory’, being a discharge 8f assimilated 
contents, indicated a great: willingness to express libidinal feelings 


before an external object, albeit falling short of that direct discharge of $ 


feelings téwards an object, which characterizes the genital attitude. 
The scientific validity of a psychological theory cannot, of course, 
be assessed solely in terms of psychotherapeutic success or failure; for 


the scientific significance of therapeutic results can only be judged 


when it is known exactly how these results are obtained. Impulse 
psychology cannot be regarded as providing any exception to this 
general rule; but it is significant thatp where psgchoanályeis is con- 
cerned, it is now generally recognized that therapeutic results are 
closely related to the phenomenon of transference, i.e. to the estab- 
lishment of an object-relationship of a special kind with the analyse 
on the part of the patient. On the other hand, it is an accepted article 
of the psychoanédlytical technique that the analyst should be un- 
usually self-effacing. As we know, thete are’very good reasons for the 
adoption of such an attitude on his part; but it inevitably has the 
effect of rendering the object-relationship between patient and 
analyst somewhat one-sided from the: patient’s point of view and 


thus contributing to the resistance. A certain one-sidedness in the 


relationship between patient and analysts, of course, inherent in the 
analytical situation; but it would appear that, when the sélfeffacing 
attitude of the analyst is combined’ with a mode of interpretation 
based upon a psychology of impulse, a considerable strain is imposed 
upon the patient’s capacity for establishing satisfactory object-rela- 
tionships (a capacity which must be regarded as already compro- 
mised in virtue of the fact that the patient is a patient at all). At the 
same time, the patient is placed under a considerable temptation to 
adopt, among other defefices, that to which reference has already 


been made, viz. the technique of describing scenes enacted on the * 


stage of inner reality without any significant participation on the part 
of the central ego either in these scene or ir. an effective object- 
relationship with the analyst. One of" a patients, who was a past 
master in this technique, said to me one day, after providing a com- 
prehensive intellectual description, of the state of impulse-tension in 
Which he felt himself to be placed: ‘Well, what are you going to do 
about it?>BY way of reply I explained that the real question was what 
he himself was going to do about it. This reply proved highly dis- 
concerting to him, as indeed it was mitended to be. It was disconcert- 
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ing to him because it faced him abruptly with the real problem of the 
analysis andyof his life. How an individual is going to dispose of 
imipulse-tension is, as already stated, clearly a problem of object- 
relationships, but equally a° problem of the personality, since an 
object-relationship necessarily involves a subject as well assan object. 
The theory of object-relationships thus inevitably leads us to the 
position that, if“impulses’ cannot be considered apart from objects, 
whether external or internal, it is equally impossible to consider them 
apart from egg structures. Indeed it is even more impossible to con- 
sider ‘impulses’ apart from ego structures, since it is only ego struc- 
tures that can seek,relationships with objects. We are thus brought 
back to thé concluéion, already recorded, that ‘impulses’ are but the 
dynamic aspect of endopsychic structures and cannot be said to exist 
in the absence of’such structures, héwever immature these may turn 
out to-be. Ultimately ‘impulses’ must be simply regarded as consti- 
tuting the forms of activity in which the life of egostructures consists. 


r a 
STRUCTURE PSYCHOLOGY AND THE REPRESSION OF STRUCTURES! 


Once the position now indicated has been reached, it obviously 
becomes incumbent upon us to review afresh our theory of the men- 
tal apparatus. In particular, it becomes a question how far Freud’s 
descriptioz of mental structure in terms of id, ego, and super-ego can 
be retained without modification. The moment this question is 
raised, it is, of course, plainly in relation to the status of the id that 
doubts will first ‘arise; for, if it be true that no ‘impulses’ can be 
regarded as existing in the absence of an ego structure, it will no 
longer be possible to preserve any psythological distinction between 
the id and the ego. Freud’s conception of the origin of the ego as a 
structure which develops on the surface of the psyche for the purpose 
of regulating id-impulses in relation te reality will thus give place to 
a conception of the ego as the source of impulse-tension from the 
beginning. This inclusion of théid in the ego will, of course, leave 
essentially unaffected Freud’s conception of the function served by the 
ego’ in regulating the discharge of impulse-tension in deference to 
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It is now obvious in retrospect that seme of the conclusions recorded in this, as 
also in the previous, section of the present paper were already adumbrated in my 
paper entitled ‘Features in the Analysis of a Patient with a Physical Genital Abnor- 
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the conditions of outer reality. It will, however, involve the’ view 
that ‘impulses’ are oriented towards reality, and thus tofsome oe 
determined by the ‘reality prinsiple’, from the yery beginning. This, 
for example, the child’s earliest oral béhaviour will be regarded as i 
oriented ab initio towards the breast. In accordance with this point of 
view, the pleasure principle will cease to be regarded as the primary 
principle of behaviour and will come to be regarded as a subsidiary 
principle of behaviour jnvolving an impoverishment of object- 
relationships and coming into operation in proportiop as the reality 
principle fails to operate, whether this be on atcount of the im- 
maturity of the ego structure or on account of a failure of, onl 
ment on its part. Questions regarding the extent Jo whichthe reality 
principle has superseded the pleasure principle will then give place to 
questions regarding the extent’to which gn originally immature, —- 
reality principle has progressed towards maturity; and questions 
regarding the capacity of the ego to regulate id-impulses in deference 
to reality will give place to questions regarding the measure in which 
the ego structure within which impulse-tension arises has been 
organized in accordance with the reality principle, or, in default of 
this, has resorted to the pleasure principle as a means of organization. 

If, then, ‘impulse’ is to be regarded as inseparably associated with? 
an ego structure from the beginning, what becomes of Freud’s con- 
ception of repression as a function exercised by the ego in its dealings 
with impulses originating in the id?*I have already elsewhere (1943) 
considered the implications of my theory of object-relationshi 
the concept of repression. There I advanced the viw that repr 
is primarily exercised, not against impulses which 
appear painful or ‘bad’ (as in Freud’s final view) or 
ful memories (as in Freud’s earlier view), but against internalized 
objects which have come to be treated as bad. I still feel justified in 
regarding this view as correct: x 


i ?but in certain other respects my views + 
regarding repression have lindergone a change. Jn particular, I have 


come to regard repression as exerci§ed, 120t only against internalized 
objects (which, éncidentally, must be regarded as endopsychic struc- 
tures, albeit not ego structures), but also against parts of the ‘ego’ 
which seek relationships with these internal objects. Here it may 
occur to the reader to pass the Criticism that, since repression is a 
functioncof*the ‘ego’, this view involves the anomaly ofthe ego 
repressing itself. How, it may be asked, can the ego be conceived as 
repressing the ego? The ili 2 Question isethat, whilst it is 
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inconceivable thatthe ego as a whole should repress itself, it is not 
inconceivab'e that one part of the ‘ego’ with a dynamjc charge should 
repress another part of the ‘ego’ with a.dynamic charge. This is, of 
course, quite a different proposition frorh one set of impulses repres- 
sing another set—a conception rightly rejected by Freud when 
engaged in the task of formulating his theory of the mental apparatus. 
In order to accéunt for repression Freud found himself compelled to 
postulate the existence of a structure capable of instigating repression 
—viz. the super-ego. It is, therefore, only another step in the same 
direction to postulate the existence of structures which are repressed, 
Apart from any theoretical reasons such as those already advanced, 
there aré very goof! clinical reasons for making such an assumption. 
Prominent among these is the difficulty experienced in effecting the 
‘sublimation’ of libidinal ‘impulses’. This difficulty cannot be ade- 
quaisty explained as due to an inveterate and inherent obstinacy on 
the part of ‘impulses’ themselves, especially once:we have come to 
regard ‘impulses’ as just-forms of energy at the disposal of the ego 
structure. On the contrary, it can only be satisfactorily explained on 
the assumption that the repressed ‘impulses’ are inseparable from an 
ego structure with a definite pattern. The correctness of this assump- 
“tion is confirmed by the phenomena of multiple personality, in which 
the linkage of repressed ‘impulses’ with a submerged ego structure is 
beyond question; but such a linkage may also be detected in the less 
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That Freud’s theory of mental structure is itself based in no small 


snr € phenomena of melancholia can 
hardly Escape the notice of any reader of The Ego“and tiie Id (1923), 
the work which contains the classic exposition ofthe theory; and, in 


conformity with this fact, ‘it is "h kis paper entitled ‘Mourning and 
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Melancholia’ (1917)! that we find the final link in the chain of 


thought which sulminated in the exposition in question. Correspon- 
dingly the ‘depressive position’ is accorded a place of central impot= 
tance in the views of Melanie Klein and her collaborators. Here I 
must confess that the accordance of such a central place to the depres- 
sive position is difficult to reconcile with my own experience. It 
would be idle, of course, to deny’ the importance of the depressive 
position in individuals suffering from true depression or, for that 
matter, in individuals of a depressive type. So far as my experience 
goes, however, such individuals do not constitut? any appreciable 
proportion of the analyst’s clientéle, although, of course, they are 
common enough in ordinary psychiatric practice.jSo far as concerns 
the usual run of patients suffering from anxiety, states, psycho- 
neurotic symptoms and character difficulties, the “central position 
scems to me to be schizoid rather than depressive in the vast majutity 
of those who embark upon and persist in analytical treatment. 

At this point I feel it necessary to refer to the distinction which I 
have already drawn (1941) between the characteristically melan- 
cholic affect of ‘depression’ and the ‘sense of futility’ which I have 
come to regard as the characteristically schizoid affect. From the 
point of view of the observer there is, admittedly, sufficient super- 
ficial similarity between the two affects to render the distinction 
difficult to draw in many cases, especially since the schizoid iadividual 
so commonly describes himself as ‘dépressed’; and consequently the 
familiar term ‘depressed’ is frequently applied in clinical practice to 
patients who should properly be described as sufferirig from a sense of 
futility. In this way a confusion of classification is liable to occur, with 
the result that a number of patients with psychoneurotic symptoms 
come to be regarded as belonging to the depressive type when the 
type to which they belong»is really schizoid. Apart from this source 
of confusion, however, it is # common thing for a basic schizoid 
position to escape notice in the case of “psychoneyrotic’ patients ow- 
ing to the strength of psychoncurotit defences and the resulting pro- 
minence of psyckoncurotic (e.g. hysterica!) symptoms in the clinical 
picture. Yet, when we consider the cases cited by Janct in illustration 
of the material upon the basis of which he formulated the conception 
of hysteria as a clinical entity, it*is "difficult to avoid concluding that 
quite a nember of the individuals concerned displayed remarkably 
schizoid characteristics; and indeed it may be surmised that an 

1 Collected Papers (Lengén, fas), Vol. IV, pp- r52 f. 
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appreciable proportion would actually be diagnosed as frank schizo- 
phrenics ifthey appeared in a modern psychiatric clinic. Here it may 
be added that my own investigations of patients with hysterical 
symptoms leave me inno déubt whatevér that the dissociation pheno- 
mena of ‘hysteria’ involve a split of the ego fundamentally identical 
with that which confers upon the term ‘schizoid’ its etymological 
significance. * s 


“BACK TO HYSTERIA’ 


At this pointsit seems apposite to recall that Freud’s earliest 
researches within the realm of psychopathology were concerned 
almost exclusivelywith hysterical (and not with melancholic) pheno= 
mena, and that it is upon a basis of these phenomena, accordingly, 

~ that psychoanalytical theory and practice were originally founded. 
It"weuld doubtless be idle to speculate to what extent the develop- 
ment of psychoanalytical theory would have pursued a different 
course if hysterical pheromena had retained the central place which 
they originally occupied in Freud’s researches; but it may at least be 
surmised that the importance subsequently assumed by the depressive 
position would have been assumed in large measure by the schizoid 
` position. It was, of course, when Freud turned from the study of the 
repressed to a study of the agency of repression that the problems of 
melancholia began to oust problems of hysteria from the central 
position which the latter had*hitherto occupied. That this should 
have been the case is not difficult to understand in view of (a) the 
close association which appears to exist between guilt and repression, 
on the one hand, and (b) the outstanding prominence which guilt 
assumes in the melancholic state, on’the other. Be that as it may, 
Freud’s theory of the super-ego certainly represents an attempt to 
trace the genesis of guilt and the instigation of repression to a com- 
mon source in the Œdipus situation. ‘This fact gives rise to a serious 
incompatibility between Freud’s views regarding the origin of repres- 
sion and Abraham’s ‘phase’ théory of libidinal development; for, 
whilst Freud conceived the Œdipus situation, to which he looked for 
the rationale of repression, as essentiallya genital situation, his account 
of the origin of the super-ego, which he regarded as the instigator of 
repression, is conceived in terms bfan oral situation, i.e. a situation 
corresponding to a stage which, according to tite ‘phase theory, 
must necessarily be pregenital. Melanie Klein has; of course, come to 
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regard the CEdipts situatiôn a originating at a very much earlier 
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stage than was formerly supposed. Her resolution of the difficulty 
must accordingly be interpreted as having been achieved at the 
expense of the ‘phase’ theory. This theory has already been the suk: 
ject of detailed criticism on sry part (1941). At the same time I have 
now come to look for the source of repression not only beyond the 
genital attitude, but also beyond the CEdipus situation, and even 
beyond the level at which the super-ego is established. Thus I not 
only attempted elsewhere (1943) to show that repression originates 
primarily as a defence against ‘bad’ internalized objects (and not 
against ‘impulses’, whether incestuous in the genital sense or other- 
wise), but also that guilt originates as an additional defence against 
situations involving bad internalized objects. Accocding to this view, 
guilt originates on the principle that the child finds it more tolerable 
to regard himself as conditionally (i.e. morally) bad than to regard 
his parents as unconditionally (i.e. libidinally) bad. To describe,she 
process whereby the change from the latter to the former attitude is 
effected, I introduced the verm ‘moral defence’; and, according to my 
view, it is only at the instance of the ‘moral defence’ that the super-ego 
is established.) The establishment of the super-ego accordingly repre- 
sents the attainment of anew level of structural organization, beneath 
which the old level persists. Thus, in my opinion, beneath the level at 
which the central ego finds itself confronted with the supe Se as an. 
internal object of moral significance lies a level at which parts of the 
ego find themselves confronted with.internal objects which are, not 
simply devoid of moral significance, but unconditionally bad from 
the libidinal standpoint of the central ego whether in the role of an 
exciting or that of a rejecting object (internal persecutors of one kind 
or the other), Whilst, therefore, the main phenomenon of melan- 
cholic depression may be regarded as receiving a relatively satis- 
factory explanation at the super-ego level, some of the accompanying 


_ `I should add that, in my opinion, jt'is always ‘bad’ objects that are internalized 
in the first instance, since it is diffiault to find any adequate motive for the internal- 
ization of objects which are satisfying and*‘gooc’. Thus it would be a pointless 
procedure on the part, of the infant to internalize the, breast‘ofa mother with whom 
he already had a perfect relationship in the absence of such internalization, and 
whose milk proved sufficient to satisfy his incorporative needs. According to this 
line of thought it is only in so far as his mother’s breast fails to satisfy his physical 
and emotional needs and thus becomes'a bad object that it becomes necessary for 
the infant to internalize it. It is only later that good objects are internilized to 
defend the child’s ego against bad objects which have been internalized already; 
and the super-ego is a ‘good object’ of this raturea 3. 2 
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phenomena are not so easily explained. Thus the paranoid and hypo- 
chrondriacal trends which so frequently manifest themselves in 
-melancholics represent an orientation towards intertfal objects which 
are in no sense ‘good’, but are uncohdisionally (i.e. libidinally) bad. 
The same may be said of the obsessional features which are so 
characteristic of individuals in the initial stages of depression; for the 
obsessional defence is not primarily moral. On the contrary, this 
defence is essentially a defence against the ‘unlucky’, i.e. against situ- 
ations involving relationships with unconditionally bad (internal) 
objects. It is equally difficult to find a satisfactory explanation of the 
symptoms of ‘hysteria’ at the super-ego level—if for no other reason 
than thst,in ‘hystegia’ the libidinal inhibitions which occur are out of 
all proportion to the measure of guilt which is found to be present. 
Since, therefore, it was in an effort on Freud’s part to explain 
shygterical phenomena that psychoanalysis originated, it may not be 
without profit to return to a consideration of this material, encourag- 
ing ourselves, if encouragement be needed, with the slogan “Back to 
hysteria’. 
A MULTIPLICITY OF EGOS 


Attention has already been drawn to the fact that, whereas the 
repressed was eventually described by Freud as consisting essentially 
of impulses, he found it necessary to fall back upon structural con- 
ceptions (the ego and the super-ego) when he came to seck an ex- 
planation of the agency of repression. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
Freud’s conception of repression is to the following effect: (a) that the 
agency of repression is the ego, (b) that repression is instigated and 
maintained by the pressure of the sup¢r-ego (an internalized parental 
figure) upon the ego, (c) that the repressed consists essentially in 
libidinal impulses, and (d) that repression arises as a means of defence 
against impulses involved in the Œdipus situation and treated by the 
ego as ‘guilty’ in terms of the pressure of the super-ego. That the 
agent and the instigator of repression ‘should both be regarded as 
structures whilst the repressed is regarded as consisting of impulses 
involves a certain anomaly which appears so far to have escaped 
attention. The extent of this anomaly may perhaps best be appreci- 
ated in the light of the fact that the,super-ego, which is described as 
the instigator of repression, is itself largely unconscious; for this raises 
the difficult question whether the super-ego itself is not also repressed. 
Freud himself was by no means oblivious to this problem; and he 
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expressly envisages the possibility of the super-ego being in some 
measure subject to repression. Repression of the super-eap would, of 
course, represetit the repression, of a structure. It would thus appa 
that the general possibility of the repression of a structure is recog- 
nized by Freud; and, in the light of the considerations already ad- 
vanced, it"becomes reasonable to ask whether the repressed is not 
invariably and inherently structural. In this event the anomaly to 
which I have referred would be avoided. 

That the repressed is esséntially structural in nature is implicit in the 
view which I have already advanced (1943) to the,effect that repres- 
sion is primarily directed against internalized objects which are 
treated as bad; for, unless it is assumed that internalized objects are 
structures, the conception of the existence of such objects becomes 
utterly meaningless. In the light ef further experience, my view that 
repression is primarily directed against bad {internalized objects. as- 
proved to require considerable elaboration in a direction which has 
eventually led me to a gevised conception of psychical structure. 
What actually provided the occasion of my chief step in this direction 
was the analysis of a dream recorded by one of my patients. This 
patient was a married woman who originally came to me for arialysis 
on account of frigidity. Her frigidity was unquestionably a pheno- 
menon of hysterical dissociation (hysterical anesthesia combined 
With hysterical paresis of the vagina); but, like all such phenomena, 
it represented but one part of a generat personality problem, The 
dream itself was simple enough; but it struck me jn the light ofone of 
those simple manifestations which have so often in the history of 
science been found to embody fundamental truths. ° 

The (manifest) dream to which I refer consisted in a brief scene in 
which the dreamer saw the figure of herself being viciously attacked 
by a well-known actress in a venerable building which had belonged. 
to her family for generations. Her husband was looking on; but he 
seemed quite helpless and quite incapable of protecting her. After 
delivering the attack the actress turned away and’resumed playing a 
stage part, which, as seemed to be implied, she had momentarily set 
aside in order to deliver the attack by way of interlude. The dreamer 
then found herself gazing at the figure of herself lying bleeding on 
the floor; but, as she gazed, she noticed that this figure turned for an 
instant into that of a man. Thereafter the figure alternated between 
herself and this man until eventually she awoke in a state of acute 
anxiety. b 
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It came as no great surprise to me to learn from the dreamer’s 
associations;that the man into whom the figure of herself turned was 
sxearing a suit closely resembling one which her husband had recently 
acquired, and that, whilst he had acqhired this suit at her instigation, 
he had taken ‘one of his blondes’ to the fitting. This fact, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that in the dream he was a helpless spec- 
tator of the attack, at once confirmed a natural suspicion that the 
attack was directed no less against him than against herself. This 
suspicion was amply confirmed by further associations which need 
not be detailed. The course followed by the associations also con- 
firmed an additional suspicion that the actress who delivered the 
attack belonged as much to tie personality of the dreamer as did the 
figure of herself against which the attack was delivered. In actual fact, 
the figure of an actress was well suited to represent a certain aspect of 

“herself; for she was essentially a shut-in and withdrawn personality 
who displayed very little genuine feeling towards others, but who 
had perfected the technique of presenting façades to a point at which 
these assumed a remarkably genuine appearance and achieved for her 
a remarkable popularity. Such libidinal affect as she experienced had, 
since childhood, manifested itself predominantly in a secret phantasy 
life of masochistic complexion; but in the life of outer reality she had 
largely devoted herself to the playing of roles—e.g. the roles of good 
wife, good mother, good hostess, and good business woman. From 
this fact the helplessness attributed to her husband in the dream 
derived additional significance; for, although she played the role of 
good wife with conspicuous success, her real personality was quite 
inaccessible tochim and the good wife whom he knew was for the 
most part only the good actress. This held true not only within the 
sphere of emotional relationships, but also within the sphere of mari- 
tal relations; for, whilst she remained frigid during intercourse, she 
had acquired the capacity of conveying the impression of sexual 
excitement and sexual satisfaction. Further, as the analysis revealed 
beyond all question, her frigiditw represented not only an attack upon 
the libidinal component in herself, but also a hostile attitude towards | 
her husband as a libidinal object. It is clear, therefore, that a measure 
of hidden aggression against her husband was involved in her 
assumption of the role of actress as this was portrayed in the dream. 
S is equally clear from the dream that, in a libidinal capacity, she was 
ea m a husband as the object of her own ageression. At 

point it should be mentioned that, when the dream occurred, 
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her husband was a member of one of the combatant Services and was 
about to return home on leave. On the eve of his retu*n, and just 
before the occutrence of the dram, she had developed a sore throz+? 
This was a conjunction of events which had occurred so frequently 
in the past as to preclude coincidence on this occasion, and „which 
accordingly served to confirm her identification with her husband as 
the object of her aggression. The situation represented in the dream 
is thus one in which the dreamer in one capacity, so far unspecified, 
vents her aggression direcély against herself in another‘capacity, viz., 
a libidinal capacity, whilst, at the same time, venting her aggression 
indirectly against her husband as a libidinal object. At a superficial 
level, of course, this situation readily lerit itself to being interpreted in 
the sense that the dreamer, being ambivalent toWards her husband, 
had diverted the aggressive component in her ambivalent attitude 
from her husband to herself at the instance of guilt over her aggras+ 
sion in conformity with the melancholic pattern. Nevertheless, 
during the actual session im which the dream was recorded this inter- 
pretation did not commend itself to me as exhaustive, even ata super- 
ficial level. , 

It is obvious, of course, that the situation represented in the dream 
lent itself to a deeper interpretation than that to which reference has 
just been made. The situation was described a moment ago as one in 
which the dreamer in a capacity so far unspecified vented her 
aggression directly against herself ina Witte capacity, whilst, at 
the same time, venting her aggression indirectly against her husband 
as a libidinal object. This description is, of course, incomplete in that 
it leaves unspecified the capacity in which she expressed her aggres- 
sion; and it is when we come ta consider the nature of this unspecified 
capacity that the deeper significance of the dream becomes a matter 
of moment. According to the manifest content of the dream, it was 
as an actress that she delivered the attack; and we have already seen 
how well suited the figure of an ‘actress was to represent an aspect of 
herself hostile to libidinal relationships. However? abundant material 
had already emerged during the analysis to make it plain that the 
figure of an actress was at least equally well suited to represent the 
dreamer’s mother—an artificial woman who had neither displayed 
any natural and spontaneous affection towards her children nor wel- 
comed any such display on their part towards herself, and forswhom 
the fashionable world provided a stage upon which she had spent her 
life in playing parts. It was thus asv to gee that, in the capacity of 
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actress, the dreamer was closely identified with her mother as a 
repressive fteure. The introduction cf her mother into the drama as 
we. apparently ‘super-ego’ figure at once raises the question whether 
the deeper interpretition cf the dream should not be couched in 
terms of the Œdipus situation; and it becomes natural to ask whether 
her father is not also represented. In reality her father had been killed 
on active service during the war ef 1914—18, at a time when she was 
only six years of age; and analysis had revealed the presence of con- 
siderable resentment towards him as a dibidinal object who had 
proved at once exciting and rejecting (this resentment being focused 
particularly upon the memory of an carly dressing-room scene). If 
then we'are to look for a representation of her father in the dream, 
our choice is obvidusly limited to a single figure—the man who alter- 
nated with the figure of the dreamer as the object of attack. We 
“liave seen, of course, that this figure represented her husband; but 
analysis had already revealed how closely her husband was identified 
by transference with her father. For this, as well as for other reasons 
which need not be detailed, it was safe to infer that the man who was 
involved in the attack represented her father at the deeper level of 
interpretation. At this level, accordingly, the dream was capable of 
being interpreted as a phantasy in which both she and her father were 
portrayed as being killed by her mother on account of a guilty 
incestuous relationship. At the same time the dream was equality 
capable of being interpreted in terms of psychical structure, and thus 
as representing the repression of her libido on account of its inces- 
tuous attachment to her father at the instigation of a super-ego 
modelled upori her mother. Nevertheless, neither of these interpre- 
tations seemed to me to do justice to the material, although the 
structural interpretation seemed to offer the more fruitful line of 
approach. f 
At this point I feel it necessary to make some reference to the 
development of my own views regarding phantasy in general and 
dreams in partictiiar. Many years ago I had the opportunity to 
analyse a most unusual woman, who was a most prolific dreamer." 


1 This case is described at some length in my pa i y i 
Analysis of a Patient with a Physical Genital Alori ER Te n 
volume). It is also the third case describect in ‘The Effect of a King’s Death upon 
Patients Undergoing Analysis’ (also included in this volume™. Although the patient 
in question displayed symptoms which were mainly of a mahieds ressive nature, 
I consider in retfospect that she-was basically a schizoid per: P ; l 
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Among the dreams recorded by this woman wepe a number which 
defied all efforts to bring them into conformity witl? the ‘wish- 
fulfilment’ thedry, and whicl’ she herself came to describe quite 
spontaneously as ‘state of affairs’ dreams, intending by this descrip- 
tion to imply that they represented actually existing endopsychic 
situations.’ Doubtless this made an impression on me. At any rate, 
much later, after Freud’s theory of psychical structure had become 
familiar, after Melanie Klein had elaborated the conceptions of 
psychical reality and inteznal objects and after I mys¢lf had become 
impressed by the prevalence and importance of schizoid phenomena, 
I tentatively formulated the view that all the figures appearing in 
dreams represented cither parts of tHe dreamer’s own personality 
(conceived in terms of ego, super-ego, and id) of else identifications 
on the part of the ego. A further development of this view was to the 
effect that dreams are essentially, not wish-fulfilments, but drosi- 
tizations or ‘shorts’ (in the cinematographic sense) of situations exist- 
ing in inner reality. To the view that dreams are essentially ‘shorts’ of 
situations existing in inner reality I still adhete in conformity with the 
general line of thought pursued in this article; but, so far as the figures 
appearing in dreams are concerned, I have now modified my view to 
the effect that such figures represent éither parts of the ‘ego’ or 
internalized objects. According to my present view, therefore, the 
situations depicted in dreams represent relationships existing between 
endopsychic structures; and the same,applies to situations depicted in 
waking phantasies. This conclusion is the natyral outcome of my 
theory of object-relationships taken in conjunction with a realization 
of the inescapable fact that internalized objects must be regarded as 
endopsychic structures if any theoretic significance whatever is to be 
attached to them. i 

After this explanatory digression I must return to the specific 
dream under discussion with a view to giving some account of the 
conclusions which I subsequently reached, in no small measure as the 
result ofan attempt to solve’the theoretic problerfis which it raised in 
my mind. As I have already stated, none of the obvious interpreta- 
tions seemed to me entirely satisfactory, although the structural type 
of interpretation seemed to offer the most fruitful line of approach, 
The reader will, of course, bear in mind what I have already said 
regarding psychical structures; and he will also recall myehaving 
already formulated the view that all psychopathological develop- 
ments originate at a stage antecedent to that at which the super-ego 
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develops and proceed from a level beneath that at which the super- 
ego operate, Thus no reference will be made in what follows either 
to,the super-ego or to the id as explenatory concepts. On the con- 
trary, whilst adopting a structural approach, I shall attempt to 
elucidate the significance of the dream quite simply in terms of the 
data which it itself provides. a 

In the manifest dream the actual drama involves four figures: 
(1) the figure of the dreamer subjected to attack, (2) the man into 
whom this figure turns, and who then alternates with it, (3) the 
attacking actress, and (4) the dreamer’s husband asa helpless onlooker. 
In our pre-occupation with the actual drama, however, we must not 
forget our, only witness of its occurrence—the dreamer herself, the 
observing ego, Inciuding her, there are five figures to be reckoned 
with. At this juncture I venture to suggest that, if the dream had 
ended a few seconds earlier, there would only have been four figures, 
even on the assumption that the ‘T of the dream is taken into account; 
for it was only in the fifth act, so to speak, that a man began to alter- 
nate with the figure of the dreamer as the object of attack. This is an 
interesting reflection; for we must conclude that, up to the point of 
the einergence of this man, the object of attack was a composite 
figure. The special interest or this phenomenon resides in the fact that, 
as we have seen, there is good reason to regard a second figure as 
composite; for the attacking actress undoubtedly represented both 
another figure of the dreamer and the dreamer’s mother. I venture, 
therefore, to hazard a further suggestion—that, if the dream had 
lasted a few seconds longer, there might well have been six figures, 
instead of five: It is safe, at any rate, to infer that there were six 
figures in the latent content; and this, after all, is what matters for 
purposes of interpretation. Assuming then that six figures are repre- 
sented in the dream, let us proceed to consider the nature of these 
figures. When we do so, our first observation is that the figures fall 
into two classes—ego structures and object structures. Interestingly 
enough there are three members of each class. The ego structures are 
(1) the observing ego or T, (2) the attacked ego, and (3) the attack- 
ing ego. The object structures are (1) the dreamcr’s husband as an 
observing object, (2) the attacked object, and (3) the attacking object. 
This leads us to make a second observation—that the ego structures 
naturally lend themselves to be paired off with the object structures. 
There are three such pairs: (1) the observing ego and the dreamer’s 
husband, whe- also figured_as an observer; (2) the attacking ego and 
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the attacking object representing her mother, and (3) the attacked 
ego and the attacked object representing her father (for‘at this point 
it is to the deeper level of interpretation that we must adhere). © 
Bearing these two main observations in mind, let us now consider 
the conclysions to which I was led in an attempt to interpret the 
dream to my satisfaction. They are as follows. The three ego figures 
which appear as separate in the dream actually repreSent separate ego 
structures in the dreamer’s mind. The dreamer’s ‘ers’ is therefore 
split in conformity with the schizoid position; and it is split into three 
separate egos—a central ego and two other subsidiary egos which are 
both, relatively speaking, cut off from, the central ego. Of these two 
subsidiary egos, one is the object of aggressiongon the part of the 
other. Since the ego which is attacked is closely related to the 
dreamer’s father (and by transference to her husband), it is safe to 
infer that this ego is highly endowed with libido; and it may tli be 
appropriately described as a ‘libidinal ego’. Since the attacking ego is 
closely related to the dteamer’s mother as a repressive figure, its 
behaviour is quite in accord with that traditionally ascribed to the 
super-cgo in the setting of the Œdipus situation. Since, however, the 
attack bears all the marks of being vindictive, rather than moral, and 
gives rise to an affect, not of guilt, but of plain anxiety, there is no 
Justification (apart from preconceptions) for equating the attacking 
ego with the super-ego. In any case, as I have already indicated, there 
is reason to attach overriding psychopathological importance to a 
level beneath that at which the super-ego functions. At the same 
time, it was shown by the circumstances in which the dream occurred 
that the dreamer’s libidinal relationship with her husband was 
severely compromised; and, $0 far as the.dream is concerned, it is 
clearly to the operation of the attacking ego that we must look for 
the compromising factor. Consequently, the attacking ego may per- 
haps be most appropriately described as ain ‘internal saboteur’. In an 
attempt to discover what this dream was stating and to determine the 
structural significance of what was statedsI was accordingly led to set 
aside the traditional classification of mental structure in terms of ego, 
id, and super-ego in favour of a classification couched in terms of an 
ego-structure split into three separate egos—(r) a central ego (the T), 
(2) a libidinal ego, and (3) an aggressive, persecutory ego which I 
designate as the initernal saboteur. Subsequent experience ha§ led me 


to regard this classification as having a universal application. 
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e THE OBJECT-RELATIONSHIPS OF TJE CENTRAL EGO AND THE 


a SUBSIDIARY EGOS 


Such being my conclusions regarding the ego structyres repre- 
sented in the dream, let us now pass on to consider my conclusions 
regarding the odject-relationships of these ego structures. As already 
indicated, each of the three egos in question naturally lends itself to 
being paired off with a special object. The special object of the central 
ego was the dreanzzr’s husband; and it is convenient to begin by con- 
sidering the nature of the attitude adopted by the dreamer’s central 
ego towlrds him. Since the central ego was the observing T of the 
dream, who was felt to be continuous with the waking T by whom 
the dream was subsequently described, it is safe to infer that this ego 
i$ 'tez0 small measure preconscious—which is, in any case, what one 
would naturally expect of an ego deserving the title of ‘central’. This 
inference gains further support from the"fact that the dreamer’s 
husband was a supremely important object in outer reality and was 
very much in the dreamer’s conscious thoughts on the eve of the 
dream. Although the figure representing him in the dream must be 
regarded as an internalized object, this object must obviously occupy 
a much more superficial position in the psyche than the other objects 
represented (parental objects internalized in childhood); and it must 
correspond comparatively ‘closely to the relative object in outer 
reality. Accordingly, the dreamer’s attitude to her husband as an 
external object assumes considerable significance for our present pur- 
pose. This attitude was essentially ambivalent, especially where 
marital relations were concerned. Active manifestations of aggression 
towards him were, however, conspicuously absent. Equally, her 
libidinal attachment to him bore the marks of severe repression; and, 
in associating to the dream, she repreached herself over her lack of 
deep fecling towards him and her failure to give to him of herself, 
albeit her conscious capacity to remedy these deficiencies was 
restricted to an assumption of the role of “good wife’. The question 
therefore arises whether, since her hidden aggression towards him 
and her hidden libidinal need of him do not declare themselves 
directly in the dream, they may not manifest themselves in some 
indirect fashion. No sooner is this question raised tlan ve are at once 
reminded of the metamorphosis undergone by the figure of the 
libidinal ego after this was attacked by the figure of the internal 
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saboteur. The libidinal ego changed into, and then began alterfating 
with, a man who, whilst repr/ senting the dreamer’s fataer at a dee 

level, was nevertheless closely associated with her husband. It is thus 
evident that, instead of being directed against her husband as an 
external gbject, a considerable proportion of her aggression was 
absorbed in an attack directed, not simply against the libidinal ego, 
but also against an internal object’closely connected With the libidinal 
ego. It is likewise evident that this volume of aggressio:? had come to 
be at the disposal, not of the central ego, but of the internal saboteur. 
What then of the libidinal component in her arabivalence? As we 
have seen, her libidinal attitude to her husband showed signs of con- 
siderable impoverishment in spite of good intentions at 4 ‘Conscious 
level. It is obvious, accordingly, that what held true of her aggression 
also held true of her libido. A cénsiderable proportion had ceased to 
be at the disposal of the central ego. The object towards whois this 
volume of libido ds directed can hardly remain in doubt. In terms of 
the dream, it must surely be the mar wha alternated with the libi- 
dinal self as the object of aggression. Unlike the aggression, however, 
this libido is not at the disposal of the internal saboteur. On the con- 
trary we must regard it as being at the disposal of the libidinal ego; 
and indeed it is precisely for this reason that the term ‘libidinal ego’ 
has come to commend itself to me for adoption. At this point it 
becomes desirable to formulate a suspicion which must be already 
present in the mind of the reader—sthat, although it is represented 
otherwise in the dream, the attack delivered by-the internal saboteur 
is only secondarily directed against the libidinal ego and is primarily 
directed against the libidinal object which alternates with this ego. 
Assuming this suspicion to be correct, we must regard the ordeal to 
which the libidinal ego is subjected as evidence of a very complete 
identification with, and therefore a very strong libidinal attachment 
to, the attacked object on the.part of the libidinal ego. It is evidence - 
of the measure of ‘suffering’ which the libidinal ego is prepared to 

endure out of devotion to its objec. The-anxicty experienced by the 

dreamer on waking may be interpreted in a similar sense; and indeed 

I venture to suggest that this anxiety represented an irruption into 

consciousness of such ‘suffering’ on the part of the libidinal ego. Here 

we are at once reminded of Fréud’s original conception of neurotic 

anxiety as libido converted into suffering. This is a view which at one 

time presented the greatest theoretic difficulty to me, but which I 

have now come to appreciate im the ligltt of my present standpoint, 
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and substantially te accept in preference to the modified view which 
Freud later tand, as I think, rather relè ztantly) came to adopt. 

© The position regarding the objectizelationships of the three egos 
represented in the dréam hag now been to some extent clarified; but 
the process of clarification is not yet complete. Up to date, the posi- 
tion which has emerged would appear to be as follows. The 
dreamer’s precenscious attitude towards her husband is ambivalent; 
and this is the-attitude adopted by her central ego towards its external 
object, as well as towards the internalized representative of this 
object. However, both the libidinal and the aggressive components in 
the object-relationship of the central ego are predominantly passive. 
On the thier hand, a considerable proportion of the dreamer’s active 
libido is at the disposal of the libidinal ego and is directed towards an 
internalized object which, for purposes of nomenclature, may per- 
haps-best be described as ‘the (internal) exciting object’. At the same 
time, a considerable proportion of her aggression is at the disposal of 
the internal saboteur and is directed (a) towards the libidinal ego, and 
(b) towards the exciting object (i.e. towards the object of the libidinal 
cgo). It cannot fail to be noticed, however, that this summary of the 
position leaves out of account certain endopsychic relationships which 
may be presumed to exist—notably (1) the relationship of the central 
ego to the other egos, and (2) the relationship of the internal saboteur 
to the internalized object with which it is so closely associated, and 
which is represented by the maternal component in the actress figure. 
Taking the latter relationship first, we have no difficulty in seeing 
that, since the actzess in the dream was a composite figure represent- 
ing both the dreamer’s mother and herself, the internal saboteur is 
closely identified with its object and must therefore be regarded as 
bound to this object by a strong libidinal attachment. For purposes 
of description we must give the object a name; and I propose to 
describe it as ‘the (internal) rejecting object’. I have chosen this term 
primarily for a reason which will emerge later; but meanwhile my 
Justification will be that the dreamer’s mother, who provided the 
original model of this internalized object, was essentially a rejecting 
figure, and that it is, so to speak, in the name of this object that the 
aggression of the internal saboteur is directed against the libidinal ego. 
As regards the relationship of the central ego to the other egos, our 
most iruportant clue to its nature lies in the fact that, whereas the 
central ego must be regarded as comprising pre-conscious and con- 
scious, as well as tinconscious, clemsnts, the other egos must equally 
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be regarded as essentially uncemscious. From this we may infer that 
the libidinal ego and the inte;nal saboteur are both rejected by the 
central ego; and this inference is confirmed b the fact that, asowe 
have seen, the considerable volume of libido and of aggression which 
has ceased, to be at the disposal of the central ego is now at the dis- 
posal of the subsidiary egos. Assuming then that the subsidiary egos 
are rejected by the central ego, it becomes a questior? of the dynamic 
of this rejection. Obviously the dynamic of rejectisin cannot be 
libido. So there is no alternative but to regard it,as aggression. 
Aggression must, accordingly, be regarded as the characteristic deter- 
minant of the attitude of the central ego towards the subsidiary egos. 

I have now completed the account of my attgmpt to reconstruct, 
in terms of dynamic structure; the endopsychic situation represented 
in a patient’s dream. The accotint has been cast in the form of a 
reasoned statement; and, as such, it should serve to give some ‘itidi- 
cation of what issinvolved in my view that dreams are essentially 
‘shorts’ of inner reality (father than wish-fulfilments). However, it is 
not primarily with the aim of substantiating my views on dreams in 
general that I have claimed so much of the reader’s attention for a 
single dream. On the contrary, it is because the dream in question 
seems to me to represent an endopsychic situation of a classic order, 
and indeed of a basic character which entitles it to be regarded as the 
paradigm of all endopsychic situations. For convenience, the general 
features of this situation are illustrated in the accompanying diagram. 
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CE, Central Ego; IS, Internal 

Saboteur; LE, Libidinal Ego; 

RO, Rejecting Object; EO, 

Exciting Object. Cs, Con- 

scious; Pcs, Preconscious; Ucs, 

° Uficonscious. ——>, Aggres- 
sion; =, Libido. 
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©THE BASIC ENDOPSYCHIC SITUATIOW AND A REVISED THEORY OF 
‘ MENTAI STRUCTURE FOUNDED THEREON 


I myself feel convinced that the basic endopsychic situation above 
described is the situation underlying Freud’s description of the men- 
tal apparatus ir terms of ego, id,‘and super-ego. It is certainly the 
endopsychicssituation upon which I deliberately base the revised 
theory of mental structure which I now submit, and which is couched 
in terms of central ego, libidinal ego, and internal saboteur. As it 
would, of course, be natural to expect, there is a general correspon- 
dence between Freud’s concepts and those which I have now come 
to adopt. In the case of ‘the central ego’ the correspondence to Freud’s 
‘ego’ is fairly close from a functional standpoint; but there are impor- 
taiit differences between the two concepts. Unlike Freud’s ‘ego’, the 
‘central ego’ is not conceived as originating out-of something else 
(the ‘id’), or as constituting~a passive structure dependent for its 
activity upon impulses proceeding from the matrix out of which it 
originated, and on the surface of which it rests.* On the contrary, the 
‘central ego’ is conceived as a primary and dynamic structure, from 
which, as we shall shortly see, the other mental structures are subse- 

é ites : ; 
quently derived. The ‘libidinal ego’ corresponds, of course, to Freud’s 
‘id’; but, whereas according to Freud’s view the ‘ego’ is a derivative 
of the ‘id’, according to my view the ‘libidinal ego’ (which corres- 
ponds to the ‘id’) is-a derivative of the ‘central ego’ (which corres- 
ponds to the ‘ego’). The ‘libidinal ego’ also differs from the ‘id’ in that 
itis conceived, not as a mere reservoir of instinctive impulses, but as a 
dynamic structure comparable to the ‘ventral ego’, although differing 
from the latter in various respects, e.g. in its more infantile character, 
in a lesser degree of organization, in a smaller measure of adaptation 
to reality and in a greater devotion to internalized objects. The 
internal saboteur’ differs from the ‘super-ego’ in a number of re- 
spects. For one thing it is i no sense conceived as an internal object. 
It is wholly an ego structure, although, as we have seen, it is very 
closely associated with an internal object. Actually, the ‘super-ego” 


a Freud’s conception of the ego was, of gourse, borrowed from Groddeck; but, 
if there is any truth in the conclusions which will shortly be recorded, it is a con- 
ception based upon an endopsychic situation resulting from repression, and there- 
fore is anomalous in terms of Freud’s own views, since it implies that repression is 


responsible for the origin of the tgo. £ 
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corresponds not so much to the ‘internal saboteur’ as to J compound 
of this structurg and its associat èd object (like the figure of the actress 
in the dream). At the same tine, the ‘internal saboteur’ is unlike ¢he 
‘super-ego’ in that it is conceived as, in itself} devoid of all moral 
significance. Thus I do not attribute the affect of guilt to its activity, 
although this activity is unquestionably a prolific source of anxiety. 
Such anxiety may, of course, metge with guilt; bue the two affects 
are theoretically distinct. Here it should be noted/chat~ whilst intro- 
ducing the conception ofthe internal saboteur, I am hot prepared to 
abandon the conception of the super-ego as I have now come to 
abandon that of the id. On the contrary, it seems to me impossible to 
offer any satisfactory psychological explanation of guilt in thé absence 
of the super-ego; but the super-ego must be regarded as originating 
at a higher level of mental organization than that at which the 
internal sabotcur operates. Exactly how the activities of the two stitic- 
tures are related must in the meantime remain an open question; but, 
for the most recent expréssion of my views.regarding the origin and 
the function of the super-ego I must refer the reader to a previous 


paper (1943). 
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SPLITTING OF THE EGO AND REPRESSION CONSIDERED AS ASPECTS 
OF AN IDENTICAL PROCESS OPERATIVE IN BOTH SCHIZOID AND 
HYSTERICAL CONDITIONS E 


Before proceeding to consider the origin of what I have called ‘the 
basic endopsychic situation’, I feel it necessary to record some general 
conclusions which seem to follow from the inherent nature of the 
situation itself. The first and nrost obvious of these conclusions is that 
the ego is split. In this respect, therefore, the basic endopsychic situa- 
tion which has now emerged conforms to the pattern of the schizoid 
position—a position which, as already iñdicated, I have come to 
regard as central (in preference to the depressive position). Freud’s 
theory of the mental apparatus wa, of. -course, developed upon a 
basis of the depressive position; and.it js ona similar basis that 
Melanie Klein has developed her views. By contrast, it is the schizoid 
position that constitutes the basis of the theory of mental structure 
which I now advance. It is to be acted, further, that, whilst conform- 
ing to the pattern of the schizoid position, the endopsychic situation 
revealed in my patient’s dream also provided a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the dreamer’s hysterical frigidity én terms of dynamic struc- 
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jation of hysterical 
ture. Here we are reminded of the cdm pon A RE ea, 
symptoms With an underlying schizpi There would, accordingly, 
Rich reference has already been made. lusion—that hysterical 
kane to be good grounds fôr our second ae ne ae eee 
developments are ae zady Le m follows from what 
mental schizoid position. Our t : k a oae ao heceniral 
has already becħ said regarding 2 és 88 the cliect chagtiesplitngio£ 
ego toward?Nis § `à badoy Ee position is due to the operation ofa 
the ego obserye ey ression which remains at the disposal of the 
certain volume o tag ression that provides the dynamic of the 
central e o. It is ack se egos from the central ego. The subsidiary 
severance bf the sups ondinaeily unconscious; and their unconscious 
egos are, of pee ee suspicion that they are subject to repression. 
status at once at so in the case of the libidinal ego (which corres- 
This is ese eh but, if one of the subsidiarysego structures can 
pes Oe is no reason for regarding the other as immune 
ee treatment at the hands of the central ego. Coan 
our fourth conclusion is that the internal saboteur (which large y 
corresponds to Freud’s super-ego in function) is repressed no less than 
the libidinal ego. This conclusion may at first sight appear to be in 
conflict with the theory which I previously advanced (1943), to the 
effect that repression is primarily directed against internalized bad 
objects. There is no real inconsistency, however; for I regard the 
repression of the subsidiary egos, which I now envisage, as secondary 
to the repressiori of internalized bad objects. Here we find a helpful 
analogy in the attack of the internal saboteur on the libidinal ego; for, 
as we have seen, the aggression involved in this attack is primarily 
directed against the exciting object to which the libidinal ego is 
related, and only secondarily against the libidinal ego itself. Simi- 
larly, I regard repression of the libidital ego on the part of the central 
ego as secondary to repression of the exciting object. Our fifth con- 
clusion needs no elaboration in the light of what precedes. It is to the 
effect that the dynamic of repression is aggression. Our sixth, and 
last, conclusion, which follows equally from preceding conclusions, 
is that splitting of the ego, on the one hand, and repression of the 


subsidiary egos by the central ego; ĉn the other, constitute essentially 

the sarie phenomenon considered from differctit points of view. 

Here it is apposite to recall that, whilst the concept of splitting, of the 

ego was formulated by Bleuler in un attempt to explain the pheno- 
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mena of what was known as ‘sementia pracox’ until he introduced 
the term ‘schizophrenia’ to talic its place, the concept cf repression 
was formulated by Freud in zn attempt to explain the phenomene 
of hysteria. Our final conclusion thus serves to,substantiate the view 
that the position underlying the development of hysterical symptoms 
is essentially a schizoid position. 


e 9 
a 
THE ORIGIN OF THE BASIC ENDOP SYCHIC SIPUAT™JN AND OF 
THE MULTIPLICITY OF EGOS “ 


It is now time for us to turn our attention to questions regarding 
the origin of the basic endopsychic situation which foundea classic 
expression in my patient’s dream. In the light of cénsiderations which 
have already emerged, it will be,obvious that whatever explanation 
we may reach regarding the origin of this situation will also serve 
as an explanation of the origin of the schizoid position, the origin 
of repression and the differentiation of the various fundamental 
endopsychic structures. As we have seen, the patient whose dream 
has occupied so much of our attention was essentially ambivalent 
towards her husband as an external object; and it is from the ¢estab- 
lishment of a state of ambivalence towards objects in early life that 
the basic endopsychic situation springs. The first libidinal object of 
the infant is, of course, his mother’s breast, although there can be no 
doubt that the form of his mother as asperson soon begins to take 
shape round the original nucleus of this maternal organ. Under 
theoretically perfect conditions the libidinal relationship of the infant 
to his mother would be so satisfactory that a state of libidinal frustra- 
tion could hardly arise; and, as I see it, there would consequently be 
no ambivalence on the part of the infant towards his object. At this 
point I must explain that, whilst I regard aggression as a primary 
dynamic factor in that it does not appear.capable of being resolved 
into libido (as Jung, for example, sought to resolve it), at the same 
time I regard it as ultimately subordinate to libido, not only meta- 
physically, but also psychologically. Thus I do not consider that the 
infant directs aggression spontaneously téwards his libidinal object 
in the absence of some kind of frustration; and my observation of the 
behaviour of animals confirms me in this view. It should be added 
that in a state of nature the infant would never normally experience 
that separation from his mother which appears to be imposed ypon 
him increasingly by conditions of civilization. Indeed, it may be 
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inferred that in a state of nature it w{,uld be rare for the infant be 
deprived offthe shelter of his mother’{ arms and of coy ae ie = 
breast until, in the ordinary course development, . - _ es 
came increasingly disposed, to dispense with them. A F 2 j e ; 
conditions are, however, only theoretically possible or the T, 
infant born into a civilized cultural group; and in actual ii the li a 
dinal relationship of the infant to,his mother is oe mai ite 
fmt by = REET is 
e of %ch frustration varies in di cases. ] pons 
ae libidinal fgustration that calls forth the infant’s <a ao a 
relation to his libidinal object and thus gives rise S A aes a : 
valence.eTo content ourselvés with saying simply that the wi 
becomes ambivalent would, however, be to E an eame 
and partial picture of the situation which now a o i wou e a 
icture conceived exclusively from the point of view o the obena 
From the subjective point of view of the infant himself it is a case © 
his mother becoming an ambivalent object, i.e. an object which is 
both good and bad. Since it proves intolerable to him to havea good 
object which is also bad, he seeks to alleviate the situation by splitting 
the figure of his mother into two objects. Then, in so far as she satis- 
fies him libidinally, she is a ‘good’ object, and, in so far as she fails 
to satisfy him libidinally, she is a ‘bad’ object. The situation in which 
he now finds himself placed proves, however, in its turn to be oxe 
which imposes a severe strain upon his capacity for endurance and his 
power of adjustment. Being a situation 
which he finds himsélf impotent to contro 
he seeks to mitigate by such means as 
his disposal are limited; and the tec 
or less dictated by this limitation. 
path open to him and, since outer 
his best to transfer the traumatic 
of inner reality, within which he 
own control. This:means that 
object. Here I would remind t 


in outer reality, it is one 
1, and which, accordingly, 
are at his disposal. The means at 
hnique which he adopts is more 
He accordingly follows the only 
reality seems unyielding, he does 
factor in the situation to the field 
fecis'situations to be more under his 
e intertializes his mother as a ‘bad’ 
è reader that, in my opinion, it is 
1 It must be recognized, of course, 


of separation and loss of security mus 
birth; and it may be presumed that 


that, under any conditions, a profound sense 
t be experienced by the infant at the time © 
somé’measure of aggression, in addition to 
anxiety, s called forth by this experience. There is no reasm, however, to think 
that this experience in itself would give rise to a state of ambivalence in the absence 
of further experience of libidinal frustration during infancy. i 
è . 
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always the ‘bad’ object (i.e., it this stage, the unsatisfying object) 
that is internalized in the first fhstance; for (as already it.dicated in a 
footnote) I firfd it difficult to: attach any meaning to the primary 
internalization of a ‘good’ object which is, both satisfying and 
amenable from the infant’s point of view. There are those, of course, 
who would argue that it would be natural for the infant, when in a 
state of deprivation, to internalize the good object on, the wish-fulfil- 
ment principle; but, as it seems to me, internalization, of objects is 
essentially a measure of coercion and it is not the s&isfying object, 
but the unsatisfying object that the infant seeks to coerée. I speak here 
of ‘the satisfying object’ and ‘the unsatisfying object’, rather than of 
‘the good object’ and ‘the bad object’, because I consider that, in this 
connection, the terms ‘good object’ and “bad object’ tend to be mis- 
leading. They tend to be misleading because they are liable to be 
understood in the sense of “desired object’ and ‘undesired object’ 
respectively. There can be no doubt, however, that a bad (viz. 
unsatisfying) object may be desired. Indeed it is just because the 
infant’s bad object is desired as well as felt to be bad that it is inter- 
nalized. The trouble is that it remains bad after it has been inter- 
nalized, i.e. it remains unsatisfying. At this point an important con- 
sideration arises. Unlike the satisfying object, the unsatisfying object 
has, so to speak, two facets. On the one hand, it frustrates; and, on 
the other hand, it tempts and allures. Indeed its essential ‘badness’ 
consists precisely in the fact that it combines allurement with frustra- 
tion. Further, it retains both these qualities after internalization. After 
internalizing the unsatisfying object, accordingly, the infant finds 
himself in the quandary of ‘out of the frying-pan into the fire’. In his 
attempts to control the unsatisfying object, he has introduced into 
the inner economy of his mind an object which not only continues to 
frustrate his need, but also continues to whet it. He thus finds himself 
confronted with another intolerable situation—this time an internal 
one. How does he seek to deal with it? As we have seen, in his at- 
tempt to deal with the intolerable external situasion with which he 
was originally faced his technique was to split.the maternal object 
into two objects, (4) the ‘good’ and (b)'the ‘bad’, and then proceed to 
internalize the bad object; and in his attempt to deal with the intoler- 
able internal situation which subsequently arises he adopts a technique 
which is not altogether dissimilar. He splits the internal bad object 
into two objects—(a) the needed or exciting object and (b) the frus- 
trating or rejecting ‘object; and then he represses both these objects 
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(employing aggression, of course, as the dynamic of repression). 
Here a complication arises, however; for his libidinal attachment to 
the undivided object is shared, albeit not in equal proportions, by the 
objects resulting from division. The consequence is that, in the pro- 
cess of repressing the resultant objects, the ego, so to speak, develops 
pseudopodia by means of which it still maintains libidinal attach- 
ments to the objects undergoing repression. The development of 
these pseudopodia represents the initial stage of a division of the ego. 
As repression of the objects proceeds, the incipient division of the ego 
becomes an accomplished fact. The two pseudopodia are rejected by 
the part of the ego which remains central on account of their con- 
nection with the rejected objects; and with their associated objects 
they share the fate of repression. It is in this way that the two sub- 
sidiary egos, the libidinal ego and the internal saboteur, come to be 
split off from the central ego, and that a multiplicity of egos arises. 


THE ‘DIVIDE ET IMPERA’ TECHNIQUE FOR THE DISPOSAL OF 
LIBIDO AND AGGRESSION 


It will be noted that the situation resulting from the sequence of 
processes which has just been described has now assumed the struct- 
ural pattern of what I have called ‘the basic endopsychic situation’. 
It has also assumed the dynamic pattern of this situation except in one 
important respect—that the aggressive attitude adopted by the 
internal saboteur towards the libidinal ego and its associated object 
(the exciting object) is still left out of the picture. In order to explain 
the origin of this feature of the situation, we must return to the 
original ambivalence of the child towards his mother and consider 
from a fresh angle what this involves. This time we shall consider the 
child’s reactions, less in their conative, and more in their affective 
aspect. It is natural for the child, not only to be impulsive, but also to 
express his feelings in no uncertain terms. Moreover, it is through the 
expression of his feelings that he makes his chief impression upon his 
objects. Once ambivalence has been established, however, the ex- 
pression of feeling towards his mother involves him in a position 
which must seem to kim singularly precarious. Here it must be 
pointed out that what presents itself to him from a strictly conative 
standpoint as frustration at the hands of his mother ‘presents itself to 
him in a very different light from a strictly affective standpoint. From 
the latter standpoint, what he experiences is a sense of lack of loves 
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and indeed emotional rejection on his mother’s part. This being so, the 
expression of hate towards her as a rejecting object becomes in his 
eyes a very dangerous procedure. On the one hand, it’is calculated to 
make her reject him all the more, and thus to increase her ‘badness’ 
and make her seem more real in her capacity of bad object. On the 
other hand, it is calculated to make her love him less, and thus to 
decrease her ‘goodness’ and make her seem less real (i.e. destroy her) 
in her capacity of good object. At the same time, it also becomes a 
dangerous procedure for the child to express his libidinal need, i.e. 
as nascent love, of his mother in face of rejection at her hands; for 
it 1s equivalent to discharging his libido into an emotional vacuum. 
Such a discharge is accompanied by an affective experience which is 
singularly devastating. In the older child this experience is one of 
intense humiliation over the depreciation of his love, which seems to 
€ involved. At a somewhat deeper level (or at an earlier stage) the 
“Xperience is one of shame over the display of needs which are dis- 
Fegarded or belittled. In virtue of these experiences of humiliation 
tnd shame he feels reduced to a state of worthlessness, destitution or 
‘ggatdom. His sense of his own value is threatened; and he feels 
ad in the sense of ‘inferior’. The intensity of these experiences is, of 
= Proportionate to the intensity of his need; and intensity of 
ced itself increases his sense of badness by contributing to it the 
ihn lity of ‘demanding too much’, At the same time his sense of bad- 
alin n urther complicated by the sense of utter impotence which he 
Xperiences. At a still deeper level (or at a still earlier stage) the 


rail’ experience is one of, so to speak, exploding ineffectively and 
integ completely emptied of libido. It is an an experience of dis- 


ation and of imminent psychical death. ; 
come can understand accordingly how precarious a matter it be- 
Ea for the child, when confronted with the experience of rejection 
4 other, to express either aggressive or libidinal affect towards 
ims re ie to its simplest terms, the position in which he finds 
è Se placed would appear to be one in which, if, on the one hand, 
and E Fesses aggression, he is threatened with loss of his good object, 
with I on the other hand, he expresses libidinal need, he is threatened 
ness) d of his libido (which for him constitutes his own good- 
imecle ultimately with loss of the ego structure which constitutes 
ormer Of these two threats by which the child feels menaced, the 
Bives ri (e. loss of the good object) would appear to be that which 
t Se to the affect of depression, and which provides a basis for 
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internal saboteur towards the hbidinal ego and its associated. object 
(the exciting object) is still left out of the picture. In order to explain 
the origin of this feature of the situation, we must return to the 
original ambivalence of the child towards his mother and consider 
from a fresh angle what this involves. This time we shall consider the 
child’s reactions, less in their conative, and more in their affective 
aspect. It is natural for the child, not only'to be impulsive, but also to 
express his feclings in no uncertain terms. Moreover it is through the 
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and indeed emotional rejection o) his mother’s part, This kzing so, the 
expression of hate towards her as a rejecting object becomes in his 
eyes a very dangerous procedure. On the one hand, it is calculated,to ` 
make her reject him all the more, and thus to increase her ‘badness’ 
and make her seem more real in her capacity of bad object. On the 
other hang, it is calculated to make her love him less, and thus to 
decrease her ‘goodness’ and make her seem less real (ie. destroy her) 
in her capacity of good object. At the same time,./ 


Vals becomes a 
dangerous procedure for the child to express his libiáinal need, ice. 
his nascent love, of his mother in face of rejectior? at her hands; for 
1t is equivalent to discharging his libido into an emotional vacuum. 
Such a discharge is accompanied by an‘affective experience which is 
singularly devastating. In the older child this experience is one of 
intense humiliation over the depr¢ciation of his love, which seems to 
be involved. At a somewhat deeper level (orat an earlier stage) tlie 
experience is one of shame over the display of needs which are dis- 
regarded or belittled. In wirtue of these experiences of humiliation’ 
and shame he feels reduced to a state of worthlessness, destitution or 
eggardom. His sense of his own value is threatened; and he feels 
ad in the sense of ‘inferior’. The intensity of these experiences is, of 
Course, proportionate to the intensity of his need; and intensity of 
need itself increases his sense of badness by contributing to it the 
quality of “demanding too much’. At the same time his sense of bad- 
ness is further complicated by the sense of utter impotence which he 
also experiences. At a still deeper level (or at a still earlier stage) the 
child’s experience is one of, so to speak, exploding ineffectively and 
pemg completely emptied of libido. It is thus an experience of dis- 
Integration and of imminent psychical death. 
e can understand accordingly how precarious a matter it be- 
Comes for the child, when confronted with the experience of rejection 
y his mother, to express either aggressive or libidinal affect towards 
ner. Reduced to its simplest, terms, the position in which he finds 
himself placed would appear'’to be one in which, if on the one hand, 
Ne expresses aggression, he is threatened with loss of his good object, 
and, if, on the other-hand, he expresses libidinal need, he is threatened 
With loss of his libido (which for him constitutes his own good- 
ness) and ultimately with loss of the ego structure which constitutes 
Imself. Of these two threats by which the child feels menaced, the 
ormer (i.e. loss of the good object) would appear to be that which 
Slves rise to the affect of depression, and which prevides a basis for 
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the subsequent development ofa me ancholic state in individuals for 
whom the disposal of aggression prestnts greater difficulties than the 
disposal of libido. On the other hand, the latter threat (i.e. loss of 
libido and of ego structure) Would appear to be that which gives rise 
to the affect of futility, and which provides a basis for the subsequent 
development of a schizoid state in individuals for whom tne disposal 
of libido presents greater difficulties than the disposal of aggression. 
So far asthe tetiology of depressive and schizoid states is con- 
cerned, views similar to those just indicated have already been devel- 
oped by me at sone length previously (1941). In the present instance, 
however, our immediate concern is with the measures adopted by 
the child to circumvent the various dangers which appear to him to 
attend the expression of affect, whether libidinal or aggressive, 
towards his mother when he is faced with the experience of rejection 
av her hands. As we have already seen, he attempts to deal with the 
ambivalent situation successively (1) by splitting the figure of his 
mother into two objects, a good and a bad, (2) by internalizing the 
bad object in an endeavour to control it, (3) by splitting the inter- 
nalized bad object in turn into two objects, viz. (a) the exciting OF 
needed object, and (b) the rejecting object, (4) by repressing both 
these objects and employing a certain volume of his aggression in the 
process, and (5) by employing a further volume of his aggression in 
splitting off from his central ego and repressing two subsidiary egos 
which remain attached to” these respective internalized objects by 
libidinal ties? These various measures, based upon the techniques of 
internalization and splitting, serve to mitigate the asperities of the 
situation resulting from the child’s experience of frustration in his 
relationship with his mother and his sense of rejection at her hands; 
but, except in the most extreme cases, they do not succeed in climina- 
ting the child’s need of his mother as an object in outer reality, or in 
robbing her of all significance—which, after all, is just as well. In 
conformity with this fact, his libido and his aggression are very far 
from being wholly absorhed i» the processes so far described; and, 
consequently, the risks involved in the expression of libidinal and 
aggressive affect towards his mother as a rejecting object still remain 
to be met. The measures so far described thus require to be supple- 
mented. Actually they are supplemented by a very obvious technique 
which: is closely akin to the well-known principle, of ‘Di vide et 
impera’. The child seeks to circumvent the dangers of expréssing bot 
libidinal and aggressive affect towards his object by using a ntaximum 
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of his aggression to subdue a maxilium of his libidinal teed. Ini this way he 
reduces the volame of affect, both libidinal and aggressive, demand-> 
ing outward expression. As has already been pointed out, of couße, 
neither libido nor aggression can be considered as existing in a state 
of divorce from structure. Accordingly, what remains for us to’decide 
is to which of the ego structures already described the child’s excess 
of libido and excess of aggression are to be respectivefy allotted. This 
18 a question to which the answer can be in no daiubt The excess of 
libido is taken over by thé libidinal ego; and the excéss-of aggression 
is taken over by the internal saboteur. The child’s technique of using 
aggression to subdue libidinal need thus resolves itself into an attack 
by the internal saboteur upon the libidinal ego. The libidinal ego in 
Its turn directs the excess of libido with which it becomes charged 
towards its associated object, the &xciting object. On the other hand, 
the attack of the internal saboteur upon this object represents a per- 
Sistence of the child’s original resentment towards his mother as a 
temptress inciting the vey need which she fails to satisfy and thus 
reducing him to bondage—just as, indeed, the attack of the internal 
saboteur upon the libidinal ego represents a persistence of the hatred 
Which the child comes to feel towards himself for the dependence 
ictated by his need. It should be added that the processes just des- 
ctibed take place simultaneously with those which they are designed 
to supplement, although, in the interests of clarity of exposition, they 
nave been described separately. s : 


DIRECT REPRESSION, LIBIDINAL RESISTANCE AND 


INDIRECT REPRESSION è 


. Now that the origin of the aggressive attitude adopted by the 
sternal saboteur towards the libidinal ego and the exciting object 
Nas been described, our account of the processes which determine 
Hic ynamic pattern of the basic endopsychic situation is complete. 
At this point, however, something requires to be added to what has 
already been said regarding the nature and origin of repression. In 
terms of the line of thought so far developed, repression is a process 
Originating in a rejection of both thé exciting object and the rejecting 
z ject On the part of the undivided ego. This primary process of 
Pression is accompanied by a secondary process of repression where- 
Y the €go splits off and rejects two parts of itself, which remain 
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attached respectively to one and the other of the repressed internal 
objects. The resulting situation is one in which the central ego (the 
residue of the undivided ego) adopts an attitude of rejection, not only 
towards the exciting dbject aid the rejecting object, but also towards 
the split off and subsidiary egos attached to these respective objects, 
i.e. the libidinal ego and the internal saboteur. This attitude of rejec- 
tion adopted bv the central egd constitutes repression; and the 
dynamic of the itiection is aggression. So far so good. But this 
explanation of tite nature and origin of reptession is incomplete in so 
far as it has not yet taken into account what is involved in the 
technique of reducing the volume of libido and aggression available 
for expréssion towards external objects by employing a maximum of 
aggression to subdtie a maximum of libido. As we have seen, this 
technique resolves itself into a process whereby (a) the excess © 
aggression is taken over by the internal saboteur and devoted to an 
attack upon the libidinal ego, and (b) the excess of libido is taken over 
by the libidinal ego and directed towards the exciting object. When 
the full significance of this process is considered, it becomes at once 
plain that the relentless attack of the internal saboteur upon the 
libidinal ego must operate as a very powerful factor in furthering the 
aims of repression. Indeed, so far as dynamic is concerned, it seems 
more than likely that this is the most important factor in the main- 
tenance of repression. Obviously it is upon the phenomenon just 
mentioned that Freud’s conception of the super-ego and its repressive 
functions is based; for the uncompromising hostility which, accord- 
ing to Freud, characterizes the attitude of the super-ego towards id 
impulses coincides exactly with the uncompromisingly aggressive 
attitude adopted by the internal saboteur towards the libidinal ego- 
Similarly, Freud’s observation that the self-reproaches of the melan- 
cholic are ultimately reproaches directed against the loved object 
falls readily into line with’the aggressive attitude adopted towards the 
exciting object by the internal saboteur. 

There is no need at this point ĉo repeat the criticisms already passed 
upon Freud s conceptions of the super-ego and the id, and upon all 
that is involved in these conceptions. It does, héwever, seem desir- 
able to draw attention to the fact that, in his description of repression, 
Freud left completely out of ačcòunt all that is involved in the 
pherioiienon which I have described as the attachment of the libi- 
dinal ego to the exciting object. As we have seen, this attachment 
comes to absorb a’considersble volume of libido. Further, the volume 
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of libido in question is direqed towards an object waich is both 
internal and rgpressed; and, in conformity with this fact, it is inevit— 
ably oriented away from outer reality. Such being the case, the object- 
seeking of the libidinal ego operates as a resistance which powerfully 
reinforces the resistance directly resulting from repression, and which 
is thus no less in conflict with therapeutic aims than is the latter resist- 
ance. This is a theme which I have already developed, mutatis mutan- 
dis, in an earlier paper (1943). I add the provise ‘muatis mutandis’ 
here, because, at the time when I wrote the paper 1€ferred to, I had 
not yet formulated my present views regarding endopsychic struct- 
ures; but the effect of these latter views is to give greater point, rather 
than otherwise, to the original theme. This theme is, of ĉourse, in 
direct conflict with Freud’s statement (1920)?: “Phe unconscious, i.e. 
the “repressed” material, offers no resistance whatever to curative 
efforts.” It is, however, a theme which develops naturally out of the 
view that libido is primarily object-seeking, once we come to con- 
sider what happens when the object-sought is a repressed internal 
object; and, in terms of my present standpoint, there can be no room 
for doubt that the obstinate attachment of the libidinal ego to the 
exciting object and its reluctance to renounce this object constitute a 
particularly formidable source of resistance—and one which plays no 
small part in determining what is known as the negative therapeutic 
reaction. The attachment in question, being libidinal in character, 
cannot, of course, be regarded as inaitsclf a repressive phenomenon; 
but, whilst itself a resultant of repression exercised by the central 
ego, it also functions as a powerful aid to this prosess of repression. 
The attack of the internal saboteur upon the object of the libidinal 
ego (the exciting object) serves, of course, to perpetuate the attach- 
ment of the libidinal ego to its object by virtue of the fact that this 
Object is being constantly threatened. Here we catch a glimpse of the 
original wolf under its sheep’s clothing, i.e. we catch a glimpse of the . 
original ambivalent situation persisting underneath all its disguises; 
Or what the obstinate attachment of the libidinal ego to the exciting 
Object and the equally obstinate aggression of the internal saboteur 
towards the same object really represent ‘is the obstinacy of the ori- 
Sinal ambivalent attitude. The truth is that, however well the fact 
may be disguised, the individual is extremely reluctant to abandon 
4S original hate, no less than his original need, of his origirial-cbjects 
1n childhood. This, holds particularly true of psychoneurotic: and 
1 Beyond the Pleasure,Prigciple (London, 1922), p 19. 
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psychotic individuals, not to mention:those who fall into the category 
of psychopathic personality. : 

if the attachment of the libidinal ego to the exciting object serves 
as a powerful aid to repression, the same may equally be said of the 
aggressive attitude adopted towards this internal object by the inter- 
nal saboteur. So far as the actual process of repression is ‘concerned, 
however, the latter differs from the former in one important respect; 
for not onlydoes¥t forward the aim of repression, but it also actually 
operates in thè same manner as repression. In its attack upon the 
exciting object it performs a function which constitutes it a co-belli- 
gerent, albeit not an ally, of the central ego, whose repression of the 
exciting’ object represents, as we have seen, a manifestation of aggres- 
sion. The internal saboteur functions further as a co-belligerent of the 
central ego in respect of its attack upon the libidinal ego—an attack 
which serves to supplement that involved in the repression of this 
ego by the central ego. There is a sense, therefore,,in which it would 
be true to say that the attacks,of the internal saboteur upon the libi- 
dinal ego and upon its associated object represent an indirect form of 
repression, whereby the direct repression of these structures by the 
central ego is both supplemented and facilitated. 

As we have already seen, the subsidiary egos owe their origin to a 
split of the undivided ego; but, as we have also seen, what presents 
itself from a topographic standpoint as simply a split of the ego prè- 
sents itself from a dynamic standpoint as an active rejection an 
repression of both the subsidiary egos on the part of the central ego. 
It thus becomes«a matter for some comment that, whilst both the 
libidinal ego and the internal saboteur share a common fate so far as 
direct repression is concerned, only one of the subsidiary egos, viz. 
the libidinal ego, should be subjected to the process of indirect 
repression. When the difference between direct and indirect repres- 
sion is considered in the light of what has already been said, it is, of 
course, plain that the process of repression described by Freud corres- 
ponds very much more clasely:to what I have described as indirect 
repression than to what I have described as direct repression. Never- 
theless, when Freud’s conception of repression is tompared with my 
conception of the total phenomenon of repression, both direct and 
indirect, this common feature may be detected—that the libidinal 
compesents in the psyche are subjected to a much,greater measure 0 
repression than the aggressive components. There can be'no doubt, 
of course, that the repression of aggressive components does occur; 
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but it is difficult to see how this fact can be anole explained 
in terms of Froud’s theory of the mental apparatus. This theory, con-, 
ceived as it is in terms of a fundamental divorce between impulseand 
structure, would appear to permit only of thé repression of libido; 
for, in terms of Freud’s theory, the repression of aggressio would 
involve the anomaly of aggression being used to repress aggression. 
By contrast, if, in conformity with the point of view which I advo- 
cate, we conceive of impulse as inseparable frein structure and as 
representing simply the dynamic aspect of structur,>the repression 
of aggressive components in the psyche is no more difficult to account 
for than the repression of libidinal components. It then becomes a 
question, not of aggression repressing aggression, but of one ego 
structure using aggression to repress another ego structure charged 
with aggression. This being so, mmy view to the effect that the internal 
saboteur, no less than the libidinal ego, is repressed by the central ego 
Provides a satisfactory explanation of the repression of aggressive 
components. At the same time, the fact that libidinal components 
are subject to a greater measure of repression than aggressive com- 
Ponents is satisfactorily explained by means of the conception of 
indirect repression. The truth would appear to be that, if the principle 
of repression governs the disposal of excess libido in greater measure 
than it governs the disposal of excess aggression, the principle of topo- 
Sraphical redistribution governs the disposal of excess aggression in 
Sreater measure than it governs the disposal of excess libido. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE, OF THE ŒDIPUS SITUATION 


Thave already said enough to indicate that the technique whereby 
aggression is employed to subdue libido is a process which finds a 
common place in Freud’s conception of ‘repression’ and my own 
Conception of ‘indirect repression’. At the same time, my views 
regarding the origin of this technique differ from those of Freud. 

ccording to Freud, the technique originates as a means of averting 
or teducing the expression of libidinal (incestuous) impulses towards 
the parent of Opposite sex and aggressive (parenticidal) impulses 
towards the parent of similar séx‘in the setting of the Œdipus situa- 
tion, According to my view, on the other hand, the technigtie*urig- 
mates in infancy as a means of reducing the expression of both libido 
and aggression on the part of the infantetowards Bis mother, who at 
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this stage cohstitutes his only significant object, and upon whom he is 
wholly dependent. This discrepancy of view will be interpreted, 
quite correctly, in the sense that I have departed from Freud in my 
evaluation of the CEdipus situation as an explanatory concept. For 
Freud, ‘the Œdipus situation is, so to speak, an ultimate cause; but 
this is a view with which I no longer find it possible to agree. So far 
from agrecing, ï now consider that the role of ultimate cause, which 
Freud allottéd to the CEdipus situation, should properly be allotted 
to the phenomenon of infantile dependencé. In conformity with this 
standpoint, the CEdipus situation presents itself, not so much in the 
light of a causal phenomenon. as in the light of an end-product. It is 
not a basi situation, but the derivative of a situation which has 
priority over it not only in the logical, but also in the temporal sense. 
This prior situation is one which issues directly out of the physical 
and emotional dependence of the infant upon his mother, and which 
declares itself in the relationship of the infant to: his mother long 
before his father becomes a significant object. The present is no 
occasion for an elaboration of the views which I have now reache 
regarding the CEdipus situation—views which have been in some 
measure adumbrated already (1941). Nevertheless, in view of the 
comparison which I have just drawn between my own conception 
of repression and Freud’s conception, formulated as it is in terms © 
the Œdipus situation, it seems desirable that I should indicate briefly 
how I propose to introduce this classic situation into the general 
scheme which I have outlined. It will hardly be necessary to remin 
the reader that F have dispensed with the CEdipus situation as an 
explanatory concept not only in my account of the origin of repres- 
sion, but also in my account of the genesis of the basic endopsychic 
situation and in my account of the differentiation of endopsychic 
structure. These accounts have been formulated exclusively in terms 
of the measures adopted by the child in an attempt to cope with the 
difficulties inherent in the ambivalent situation which develops dur- 
ing his infancy in his relationsliip with his mother as his origina 
olipet The aos er which he hl dope ins ate 
i this < nt situation have all béen adopted before 
the Œdipus situation develops. It is in the setting of the child’s rela- 
tionship to his mother that the bisit: endopsychic situation is estab- 
lishea, that the differentiation of endopsychic structure is accom- 
plished and that repression is originated; ‘and it is only after these 
developments kave occurred that the child is called upon to mect 
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the particular difficulties which attend the CEdipis situation. So far 
from furnishing an explanatory concept, therefore, the Œdipus situa- , 
tion is rather a phenomenon to be explained in terms of an engo- 
psychic situation which has already developed? 

The chief novelty introduced into the child’s world by the Œdipus 
situation, as this materializes in outer reality, is that he is now con- 
fronted with two distinct parentabobjects instead of with only one as 
formerly. His relationship with his new object, viz. his rather, is, of 
course, inevitably fraughe with vicissitudes similar to those which he 
previously experienced in his relationship with“ his mother—and 
in particular, the vicissitudes of need, frustration and rejection. In 
view of these vicissitudes, his father becomes an ambivalent dbject to 
him, whilst at the same time he himself becomes &mbivalent towards 
his father. In his relationship with his father he is thus faced with the 
same problem of adjustment as that with Which he was originally 
faced in his relationship with his mother. The original situation is 
reinstated, albeit this time in relation: to q fresh object; and, very 
naturally, he seeks to meet the difficulties of the reinstated situation 
by means of the same series of techniques which he learned to adopt 
In meeting the difficulties of the original situation. He splits the figure 
of his father into a good and a bad object, internalizes the bad object 
and splits the internalized bad object into (a) an exciting object asso- 
ciated with the libidinal ego and (b) a rejecting object associated with 
the internal saboteur. It should be added’that the new paternal excit- 
ing object would appear to be partly superimposed upon, and partly 
fused with the old maternal exciting object, and shat similarly the 
paternal rejecting object is partly superimposed upon, and partly 
fused with the maternal rejecting object. 

The adjustment which the child is called upon to make in relation 
to his father differs, of course, in one important respect from that 
Which he was previously called upon to make in relation to his | 
other. It differs in the extent to which it has to be achieved upon an 
emotional plane. The new adjustnent must be*almost exclusively 
emotional; for in his relationship with his father the child is necessarily 
Precluded from thé experience of feeding at the breast. We are thus 
Introduced to a further important respect in which his adjustment 
to his father must differ from his previous adjustment to his mother. 
His father is a man, whereas his mother is a woman. It is niee-than 

Oubtful, however, whether the child at first appreciates the genital 
ifference between the two parents. It would appear rather that the 
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difference which ke does appreciate is that his father has no breasts. 
„His father thus first presents himself to the child as aparent without 
breasts; and this is one of the chief reasons that his relationship with 
his father has to be established so much more on an emotional plane 
than his relationship with his mother. On the other hand, it is because 
the child does have the experience of a physical relationship with his 
mother’s teast, while also experiencing a varying degree of frustra- 
tion in this relationship, that his need for his mother persists so obstin- 
ately beneath, hus need for his father and ali subsequent genital needs. 
When the child comes to appreciate, in some measure at least, the 
genital difference between his parents, and as, in the course of his 
own development, his physical need tends to flow increasingly (albeit 
in varying degrees) through genital channels, his need for his mother 
comes to include a need for her vagina. At the same time, his need 
for his father comes to include a need for his father’s penis. The 
strength of these physical needs for his parents’ genitals varies, how- 
ever, in inverse proportion tc the satisfactién of his emotional needs. 
Thus, the more satisfactory his emotional relations with his parents, 
the less urgent are his physical needs for their genitals. These latter 
needs are, of course, never satisfied, although substitutive satisfac- 
tions may be sought, e.g. those of sexual curiosity. Consequently, 
some measure of ambivalence necessarily develops in relation to his 
mother’s vagina and his father’s penis. This ambivalence is reflected 
incidentally, in sadistic conceptions of the primal scene. By the time 
the primal scene is envisaged, however, the relationships of his parents 
to one another liave become a matter of moment for the child; and 
jealousy of each of his parents in relation to the other begins to assert 
itself. The chief incidence of his jealousy is, of course, partly deter- 
mined by the biological sex of the child; but it is also in no small 
measure determined by the state of his emotional relationships with 
his respective parents. Be this as it mzy, the child is now called upon 
to meet the difficulties of two ambivalent situations at the same time; 
and he seeks to meet these difficulties by the familiar series of tech- 
niques. The result is that he internalizes both a bad maternal genital 
figure and a bad paternal genital figure and splits each of these into 
two figures, which are embodied respectively in the structures of the 
meng object and the rejecting object. It will thus be seen that, be- 
fore Ue child is very old, these internal objects hare already assume 
the'form of complex composite structures. They are built up partly 
on,a basis of the superimposition of one object upon another, an 
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partly on a basis of the fusion of objects. The extent tò which the 
internal objectgare built up respectively on a basis of layering and ona , 
basis of fusion differs, of course, from individual to individual; gnd 
the extent to which either layering or fusion*predominates would 
appear to be a matter of no small importance. Thus, in conjunction 
with the proportioning of the various component objects, it would 
appear to play an important pare in determining the psychosexual 
attitude of the individual in so far as this is not determined by biolo- 
gical sexual factors. Likewise, in conjunction with tHe proportioning 
of the component objects, it would appear to be the chief determin- 
ing factor in the atiology of the sexual perversions. We may thus 
envisage an etiology of the perversions conceived in terms 6f object= 
relationship psychology. : 

It will be noticed that in the preceding account the personal pro- 
noun employed to indicate the child has beeñ consistently masculine. 
This must not be taken to imply that the account applies only to the 
boy. It applies equally tothe girl; and the masculine pronoun has been 
used only because the advantages of a personal pronoun of some kind 
appear to outweigh those of the impersonal pronoun, however non- 
committal this may be. It will also be noticed that the classic Œdipus 
Situation has not yet emerged. The stage which was last described 
Was one at which, whilst the relations of his parents with one another 
had become significant to the child, his position was essentially one of 
ambivalence towards both parents. We have seen, however, that the 
child seeks to deal with both ambivalent situations by a series of pro- 
cesses in consequence of which genital figures of each of his parents 
come to be embodied both in the structure of the exciting object and 
in that of the rejecting objects It must be recognized, of course, that 
the biological sex of the child must play some part in determining 

S attitude to his respective parents; but that this is very far from 
pemg the sole determining factor is obvidus from the frequency of .. 
Inverted and mixed CEdipvs situations. Considered in terms of the 
Views which I have outlined, these inverted and mixed Cedipus situa- 
tions Must necessarily be determined by the constitution of the excit- 
Rapte and thë rejecting object. It is, therefore, only taking a 
tien ler step in the same direction to conclude that the same considera- 
A applies to the positive CEdipus situation. The fact then would 
oe to be that the Œdipus situation is not really an external Sisson 
a >,0UE an internal situation—one which may be transferred in vary- 

8 degrees to the actual external situation. Once the Œdipus situa- 
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tion comes to be regarded as essentially an internal situation, it is not 
difficult to see that the maternal components of beth the internal 
` objects have, so to speak, a great initial advantage over the paternal 
components; and this, of course, applies to children of both sexes. 
The strong position of the maternal components is, of course, duc to 
the fact that the nuclei of both the internal objects are derivatives of 
the origirgl ambivalent mother and her ambivalent breasts. In con- 
formity with this fact, a sufficiently deep analysis of the Œdipus situation 
invariably reveals that this situation is built up around the figures of an 
internal exciting mother and an internal rejecting mother. It was, of course, 
on a basis of hysterical phenomena that Freud originally formulated 
the concept of the Œdipus situation; and according to Abraham’s 
‘phase’ theory the origin of hysteria is to be traced to a fixation in the 
genital (phallic) phase. I have already (1941) passed various criticisms 
on Abraham’s ‘phase’ theory; and so I shall be merely passing 2 
further criticism, if only by implication, when I say that I have yet 
to analyse the hysteric, male or female, who does not turn out to be 
an inveterate breast-seeker at heart. I venture to suggest that the deep 
analysis of a positive Œdipus situation may be regarded as taking 
place at three main levels. At the first level the picture is dominated 
by the Œdipus situation itself. At the next level it is dominated by 
ambivalence towards the heterosexual parent; and at the deepest 
level it js dominated by ambivalence towards the mother. Traces 
of all these stages may be detected in the classic drama of Hamlet; 
but there can. be no doubt that, both in the role of exciting and tempt- 
ing object and ir. that of rejecting object, the Queen is the real villain 
of the piece. The position then would appear to be this. The child 
finds it intolerable enough to be called upon to deal with a single 
ambivalent object; but, when he is called upon to deal with two, he 
finds it still more intolerable. He, therefore, seeks to simplify a com- 
plex situation, in which he finds himself ‘confronted with two excit- 
ig he ds eigches, by conving no on i 
a single rejectin: i age m wie a single eee ject 
: g object; and he achieves this aim, with, of course, # 
ee ee oe 
fer all pexceical Pupos econ spec of the other. He thus, 
the exciting ae Pd ah gr Rie Fae ib 
so doing the chd ónei = F asa with the rejecgng object; and y 
Clee kt utes the Œdipus situation for himself. Ambiva- 
: parents persists, however, in the background; and at 
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rock bottom both the exciting object and the rejegting object remain 
what they originally were, viz. figures of his mother. 


NEUROTIC ANXIETY AND HYSTERICAL SUFFERING 


_ Ihave spoken of the divide et impera technique as a means of reduc- 
ing the volume of affect (both, libidinal and aggressive) which 
demands outward expression; and at this point it would be both 
relevant and profitable to consider in some detailéwhaé happens when 
the attack of the internal saboteur upon the libidinal ego fails to sub- 
due libidinal need sufficiently to meet the requirements of the central 
ego, i.e. sufficiently to reduce the volume of available libidinal affect. 
to manageable proportions. It is impossible, hewever, to embark 
upon so large a theme on the present occasion. Suffice it to say that, 
when the technique in question does not succeed in reducing the 
volume of libidinal affect sufficiently and so fails to fulfil its primary 
unction, it appears to assume a secondary function, in virtue of 
which it imposes a change of quality upon such libidinal affect 
as insists upon emerging and thereby disguises the quality of the 
Original affect. Thus, when the dynamic tension within the libidinal 
ego rises above a certain threshold value and an excess of libidinal 
heed threatens to assert itself, the emergent libidinal affect is con- 
verted into (neurotic) anxiety by the impact of the aggression 
which is directed against the libidinal ego by the internal saboteur. 
hen the dynamic tension within the libidinal ego continues to rise 
until it reaches a further threshold value, it becomes no longer possible 
Or a libidinal discharge to be averted; and the attack of the inter- 
nal saboteur upon the libidinal ego then has the effect of imparting 
à painful quality to the libidinal affect accémpanying the inevitable 
EA Such, at any rate, would appear to be the process involved 
rs Xe hysterical mode of expressing affect--a process which demands 
at the expression of libidinal need shall be experienced as suffering. 


> s 
n 


THE s 
HE PSYCHOLOGY OF DYNAMIC STRUGTURE AND ITS GENERAL 
SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND 


a the light of what has just: been said regarding the genesis of 
Urotic) anxiety, it will be noted that my conception of the.nature 


OE aneas : c ne f y 
nxlety is closely in accord with Freud’s original conception, viz. 


tha n; A > aga 1 
‘anxiety is a converted form of undischarged likido. Here we find 
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but one example o; the somewhat remarkable fact that, if the general 
standpoint which I have now come to adopt represents a departure 
“from some of Freud’s later views, it has had the effect of revivifying 
some of Freud’s earlier views (views which, in some cases, have 
latterly been in abeyance). The explanation of this general pheno- 
menon would appear to be that, whilst at every point there is a 
recognizable analogy between my: present views and those of Freud, 
the development of my views follows a path which diverges gradu- 
ally from that followed by the historical development of Freud’s 
views. This divergence of paths itself admits of only one explanation 
—a difference in certain basic theoretic principles. The central points 
of difference are not difficult’ to localize. They are two in number. 
In the first place, although Freud’s whole system of thought was 
concerned with object-relationships, he adhered theoretically to the 
principle that libido is primarily pleasure-secking, i.e. that it is direc- 
tionless. By contrast, I adhere to the principle that libido is primarily 
object-seeking, i.e. that it has direction. For that matter, I regard 
aggression as having direction also, whereas, by implication at any 
rate, Freud regards aggression as, like libido, theoretically direction- 
less. In the second place, Freud regards impulse (i.e. psychical energy) 
as theoretically distinct from structure, whereas I do not accept this 
distinction as valid and adhere to the principle of dynamic structure. 
Of these two central points of difference between Freud’s views and 
those which I have now corne to adopt, the latter is the more funda- 
mental; and indeed the former would appear to depend upon the 
latter. Thus Freud’s view that libido is primarily pleasure-secking 
follows directly'from his divorce of energy from structure; for, once 
energy is divorced from structure, the.only psychical change which 
can be envisaged as other than disturbing, i.e. as pleasant, is one which 
makes for the establishment of an equilibrium of forces, i.e. a direct- 
ionless change. By contrast, if we conceive of energy as inseparable 
from structure, then the only changes, which are intelligible are 
changes in structural relationships and in relationships between 
structures; and such changes are essentially directional. 
i No man, even the greatest and most original, can remain wholly 
independent of the scientific background ofhis day; and it cannot be 
claimed that Freud provides any excoption to this rule. Here we must 
remind.curselves of the scientific atmosphere of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,in which Freud was nurtured. This atmosphere was dominate! 
by the Helmholfzian conception that the physical universe consiste 
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in a conglomeration of inert, immutable and indyvisible þarticies to 
which motion was imparted by a fixed quantity of energy separate 
from the particles themselves. The energy in question was conceived 
as having been, for some unknown reason, unevenly distributed at 
the beginning and as subsequently undergoing a gradual process of 
redistribution calculated to lead eventually to an equilibrium of 
forces and an immobilization of the solid particles. Such being 
the prevailing conception of the contemporary physicist, it is 
not difficult to understand how it came about thag, when Freud, 
in advance of his time, set himself the arduous task of intro- 
ucing order into the hitherto confused realm of psychopathology, 
he should have remained sufficiently’ under the influence of the, 
Scientific atmosphere of his day to conceive émpulse (psychical 
energy) as separate from structure and to,cast his libido theory in an 
equilibrium-seeking mould. In my opinion, however, this feature 
Constitutes a limitation imposed by outside influences upon his 
thought, which otherwise represented an historic advance upon pre- 
vailing conceptions in the psychological field, and which was much 
more in the spirit of the new scientific outlook at present emerging; 
for during the twentieth century the scientific conception of the 
Physical universe has already undergone a profound change. The 
Inert and indivisible particles or atoms, of which the physical universe 
Was formerly thought to be composed, are now known to be struc- 
tures of the greatest complexity embodying almost incredible quan- 
"ities of energy—energy in the absence of which the structures them- 
Selves would be unintelligible, but which is equally difficult to explain 
in the absence of the structures. This intra-atomic energy has effects 
Which not only determine ,intra-atomic relationships, but also 
ee bodies at enormous distances. The most remarkable of 
eas ects is radiation; and it has been found necessary to call in 
em ton to explain certain of the phenomena of light, which defied , 
Soe on the basis of the wave theory of the previous scientific 
an of iio enough, radiation has proved to possess at least 
Titten the properties formerly regarded as asprerogative of solid 
6 bth ie mass; end the occurrence of radiation affects ie structure 
itself ig che emitting and the receiving atoms. Phen t e a 
invoked roy ay as undergoing a process of change P t an t at 
system ae the establishment of an equilibrium wit uinea. closes 
tie us it would appear that the universe is expanding at a 
© speed. The major forces at work are attraction and repulsion 
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(c£ libido and agg;ession); but, although attraction has the effect of 
producing local condensations of matter, the dominant force, at any 
rate during the present phase, is repulsion. So far from being in pro- 
cess of establishing a non-directional equilibrium, therefore, the 
universe is in process of expanding towards a limit at which no fur- 
ther expansion will be possible and everything will be so attentuated 
that no further mutual influences will occur and nothing more will be 
able to happen. The change which the universe is undergoing is thus 
a directional chenge.Such being the genera] scientific background of 
the present day, it seems to me a demand of the times, if nothing else, 
that our psychological ideas should be reformulated in terms of a 
relationship psychology conceived on a basis of dynamic structure. 


4 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DYNAMIC STRUCTURE AS AN 
EXPLANATORY SYSTEM 


As an explanatory system, ,the psychology of dynamic structure 
which I envisage seems to me to have many advantages, among 
which by no means the least is that it provides a more satisfactory 
basis than does any other type of psychology for the explanation © 
group phenomena. However, this is a theme which, like certain 
others touched upon in this paper, must be left for another occasion. 
It remains for me, in my concluding remarks, to say something 
regarding the advantages which appear to accrue from the particular 
theory of mental structure which I have advanced in place of Freud’s 
classic theory. It is obvious, of course, that, froma topographic stand- 
point, Freud’s theory only admits of the operation of three factors (id, 
ego and pra ee in the production of the variety of clinical states 
with which we are familiar. By contrast, my theory admits of the 
operation of five factors (central ego, libidinal ego, internal saboteur, 
exciting object and rejecting object)—even when the super-ego as 


` conceive it is left out of account. My theory, accordingly, offers a 


greater range of etiological possibilities. in actual practice, the differ- 
ence between the two theories as regards ætiological possibilities 1$ 
even greater than at first appears; for, of the thre2 factors envisage 
in Freud’s theory, only two (the ego and the super-ego) are struc- 
tures properly speaking—the third (viz. the id) being only a source 
of energy. The energy proceeding from the id is, of courge, conceive 
by Freud as assuming two forms—libido and aggression. Conse- 
quehtly, Freud’s theory admits of the operation of two structur 
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and two dynamic factors in all. Freud’s two dynimic fahors find a 
place, of course, in my own theory; but, according to my theory, 
the number of the structural factors is not two, but five. Thus, with 
five structural factors and two dynamic factors to conjure with, gay 
theory permits of a much greater range of pefmutations and com- 
binations than does Freud’s theory. Actually, however, the’ possi- 
bilities left open by Freud’s theory in the abstract are still further 
limited by his conception of the function of the supes-eg¢ which he 
regards not only as characteristically aggressive, but also as char- 
acteristically anti-libidinai. According to Freud, thertfore, the endo- 
psychic drama largely resolves itself into a conflict between the ego 
in a libidinal capacity and the super-ega in an anti-libidinal capacity. 
The original dualism inherent in Freud’s earliest views” regarding 
repression thus remains substantially unaffected” by his subsequent 
theory of mental structure. Such a conception of the endopsychic 
drama is unduly limiting, not only so far as its implications for social 
Psychology are concerned (e.g. the implication that social institu- 
tions are primarily repressive), but also’so far as concerns its explana- 
tory value within the psychopathological and characterological fields. 
Within these fields explanation reduces itself to an account of the 
attitudes adopted by the ego ina libidinal capacity vis-à-vis the super- 
ego. By contrast, my theory possesses all the features of an explana- 
tory system enabling psychopathological and characterological 
Phenomena of all kinds to be described in terms of the patterns 
assumed by a complex of relationships between a variety of struc- 
tures. It also possesses the advantage of enabling, psychopathological 
Symptoms to be explained directly in terms of structural conforma- 
tions, and thus of doing justice to the unquestionable fact that, so far 
Som being independent phenomena, symptoms are but expressions 
the personality as a whole. 

At this juncture it becomes necessary to point out (if indeed it has 
k rady become sufficiently obvious) that the basic endopsychic 
jem ion which I have described, and to which I have attached such 
Be eae, is by no means conctivec as immutable from whe 
a = standpoint. From the bopogmni standpoint, it_must. be 
chice ed as relatively immutable, though I conceive it as one of the 
into iene of psychoanalytical therapy to introduce some change 
a OR aed by way of territorial adjustment. Thus I oe 
(a) t ong the mest important functions of psychoanalytical uiccapy 

0-reduce the split of the original ego by restoring to the central 
E j s 720 a s 
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ego & maxımum cf the territories ceded to the libidinal ego and the 
internal saboteur, and (b) to bring the exciting object and the reject- 
-ing object so far as possible together within the sphére of influence 
of' che central ego. The extent to which such changes can be effected 
appears, however, to be strictly limited. In its economic aspect, by 
contrast, the basic endopsychic situation is capable of very extensive 
modification. In conformity with this fact, Í conceive it as another 
of the chf airs of psychoanalytical therapy to reduce to a mini- 
mum (a) the attachment ‘of the subsidiary egos to their respective 
associated objects, (b) the aggression of the central ego towards the 
subsidiary egos and their objects, and (c) the aggression of the internal 
saboteur,towards the libidinal ego and its object. On the other hand, 
‘the basic endopsychic situation is undoubtedly capable of considera- 
able modification in a psychopathological direction. As I have already 
indicated, the economic pattern of the basic endopsychic situation is 
the pattern which prevails in hysterical states. Of this I have no doubt 
whatsoever in my own mind. I have, however, come across cases of 
hysterical individuals who displayed remarkably paranoid. traits 
(even to the point of having been previously diagnosed as paranoid) 
and who were found, on analysis, to oscillate between paranoid and 
hysterical attitudes. Such oscillations appeared to be accompanied 
by changes in the economic pattern of the endopsychic situation— 
the paranoid phases being characterized by a departure from the 
economic pattern of what I have called the basic endopsychic situa- 
tion. What economic pattern the endopsychic situation assumes in 
the paranoid state I do not feel in a position to say; but I do venture 
to suggest that corresponding to every distinguishable clinical state 
there is a characteristic pattern of the endopsychic situation. It must 
be recognized, of course,:that various patterns may exist side by side 
or be superimposed one upon the other. It must also be recognize 
that patterning of the endopsychic situation may either be rigid or 
flexible—extreme rigidity and extren:e flexibility being alike unfav- 
ourable features. Ar the same time, it must be stressed that the basic 
(and original) endopsychic’situation is that which is found in hysteri- 
cal states, in conformity with this consideration, I take the view that 
the carliest psychopathological symptoms to manifest themselves are 
hysterical in character; and I interpret the screaming fits of the infant 
in this sense. If I am right in this, Freud showed no mean insight i? 
osing hysterical phenomena as the material ou of which to buil 
the foundations of psychoanalytical theory. i 
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In the light of considerations already advancgd it will be under- 
stood, of course, that, although the basic endopsychic situation is the 
situation underlying hysterical states, it is itself the product of a split 
of the original ego, and is, therefore, a schizoid phenomenon. Thus, 
although the earliest psychopathological symptoms are hysterical, 
the earliest psychopathological process is schizoid. Repression itself 
is a schizoid process; and splitting of the ego is a universal pheno- 
menon, although, of course, the degree of such splitting varies in 
different individuals. It js not to be inférred,ehovsever, that overt 
schizoid states are the earliest psychopathological states to develop. 
On the contrary, the earliest of such states are hysterical in nature. An 
actual schizoid state is a much later development—one which only 
materializes when the schizoid process is pushedsto a point at which 
a massive repression of affect occurs and even an hysterical expression 
of affect is thereby precluded. Thus it is only when a massive repres- 
Sion of affect occurs that the individual becomes unduly detached and 
experiences a pronounced sense of futility. What is involved in the 
evelopment of schizoid states cannot, however, be discussed further 
on the present occasion. i 


THE DYNAMIC QUALITY OF INTERNALIZED OBJECTS 


* The feature of Freud’s theory of the mental apparatus presenting 
the greatest anomaly is one to which reference has not yet been made. 
It is this—that the only part of the psyche which he describes in 
terms at all approximating to those of dynamic structure is the super- 
ego. The id is, of course, described as a source of energy without 
Structure; and the ego is described as a passive structure without 
energy except such as invades it from the id. By contrast, the super- 
“80 is described as a structure endowed with a fund of energy. It is 
true that the energy in question is conceived as being ultimately 

rived from the id; but this in rio way alters the fact that Freud attri- 
fe to the super-ego a considerable measure of independent func- 
= ^ activity. So much is this the case that he speaks of the super-ego 

ae the id as diametrically opposed to one’another in the ainis of their 
en fities, and of the ego as buffetted between these two endopsychic 
ntıties, The odd thing about all this is that the super-ego is really 
tina naturalized alien, as it were, within the realm of the individ nal 
ape an immigrant from outer reality. Its whole significance resides 
€ fact that it is vssentially an internalized object. That the only 
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part of the psyche which Freud treats as a dynamic structure should 
„be an internalized object is, to my mind an anomaly sufficient in 
itself to justify my attempt to formulate an alternative theory of 
psychical structure. It will be observed that, in formulating such an 
alternative theory, I have so far followed a line opposite to that fol- 
lowed by Freud in that, whereas an internalized object is the only 
part of ths psyche which Freud treats as a dynamic structure, the 
internalized objécts which T envisage are the only parts of the psyche 
which I have net tréated as dynamic structures. I have treated the 
internalized objects simply as objects of the dynamic ego structures, 
i.e. as endopsychic structures which are not themselves dynamic. I 
have dotie: this deliberately, not only to avoid complications © 
exposition, but also to bring into focus the activity of the ego 
structures which I find it necessary to postulate, and to avoid all risk 
of under-rating the primary importance of this activity; for, after all, 
it is only through this activity that objects ever come to be inter- 
nalized. However, in the interests of consistency, I must now draw 
the logical conclusion of my theory of dynamic structure and ack- 
nowledge that, since internal objects are structures, they must neces- 
sarily be, in some measure at least, dynamic. In drawing this con- 
clusion and making this acknowledgement, I shall not only be here 
following the precedent of Freud, but also, it would seem, conform- 
ing to the demands of such psychological facts as are revealed, ¢-§: 
in dreams and in the phenomena of paranoia. This further step will 
enhance the explanatory value of my theory of mental structure DY 
introducing additional possibilities into the endopsychic situation y 
way of permutation and combination. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that, in practice, it is very difficult to differentiate between t^e 
activity of internalized objects and the activity of the ego structures 
with which they are associated; and, with a view to avoiding any 
appearance of demonology, it seems wise to err, if anything, on the 
uae of overweighting the activity of the ego structures rather than 
meek sie ae silence that under certain condito 
cannot bè ignored. It is doäbd he He det independence Be a 
aan eilan e he F in this direction:that we must 1o : 
which is none the less per oe eo eae ee 
hiddeszinder the reall peak Sy the surface rae Sp a 
Page e ec civilization and science, but,which sig 
r y even in the most sophisticated forms of art- 
; 
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2 ADDENDUM 
(1951) ° l. . 
As has been stated in the preface, the series of papers which con- 
stitute Part 1 of this book, and among which the above paper 
finds a place, is a series representing, not the systema’ic elabora- 
tion of an already established point of, view, but the progressive 
development of a line of thought. In these ciréumstances it is inevit- 
able that certain of the views expressed later in the series will be 
found to conflict with, and even contradict, views expressed earlier 
in the series. Actually, very few of the contradictions which have 
arisen are of serious moment, since in most casés the reasons for the 
replacement of one view by another are clearly stated in the argu- 
ment for the later view. Unfortunately, however, this does not hold 
true in every case; and, in retrospect, I cannot help recognizing the 
Presence of two serious contradictions between views expressed in 
the above paper and views expressed in ‘A Revised Psychopathology 
of the Psychoses and Psychoneuroses’. Thus in the earlier paper my 
classification of the four ‘transitional’ defensive techniques is based 
Upon a distinction between two internalized objects which I describe 
as ‘the accepted object’ and ‘the rejected object’ respectively; and 
the distinctive features of each technique is related to a characteristic 
method of dealing with these two objects according as they are 
treated, separately or together, as internal or external. In the later 
Paper I do not speak of ‘the accepted object’ sand ‘the rejected 
Object’; but I do speak of ‘the exciting object’ and ‘the rejecting 
Object’ in describing the establishment of ‘the basic endopsychic 
Situation’. It will be noticed that, in previously describing internal 
Objects as ‘accepted and rejected’, I was considering their status from 
the point of view of the attitude adopted by the ego towards them, 
Whereas, in describing internal objects as ‘exciting’ and ‘rejecting’, I 
Was considering their status from she point of ‘view of the light in 
Which they presented themselves to the ego. These two points, of 


View are different; but I do not think fhat they are irreconcilable, ` 


ao the attitude adopted by an ego-structure towards an. object 
hie "aed be related to thevlight in which the object peas 
strict} owever, the contrast between accepted and rejectos eee 
while. Parallel to the contrast between ‘exciting and ‘rejecting Š z 
rejecting” is:the obverse of ‘rejected’, ‘exciting cannot be 
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regarded as the obverse of ‘accepted’, especially since ‘the exciting 
object’ is described as ‘bad’ in the sense of ‘unsatisfying’. Here then 

- some readjustment of views would appear to be required in the 
interests of consistency of systematization; for, whilst I do not feel 
prepared to sacrifice the concept of exciting and rejecting objects, 
I should be reluctant to abandon the general basis of my classification 
of the transitional techniques. 

At this point it becomes appropriate to direct attention to the 
second, and moze serious, -of the contradictions to which I have 
referred. It will be recalled that I described the exciting and rejecting 
objects as resulting from a split in the internalized ‘bad’ or unsatis- 
fying objéct, which I regarded as the first object to be internalized, 
and, therefore, as tht original internal object. However, in speaking 
of the ‘accepted’ and ‘rejected’ objects in the earlier paper, I was pro~ 
ceeding on the assumption that a ‘good’, as well as a ‘bad’, object had 
already been internalized. This apparent inconsistency could, of course, 
be explained on the grounds that in the two contexts I was speak- 
ing of different stages of development; for, even from the standpoint 
adopted in the later paper, I recognized that a ‘good’ or satisfying 


object could be internalized subsequently to the original internal- 


. . G > . . . i 
ization of the ‘bad’ or unsatisfying object to compensate for the innet 
effects produced by the latter. And, of course, the stage of develop- 


ment which I was discussing when I spoke of ‘accepted’ and ‘rejecte 

objects was the ‘transitional’ ‘stage—a stage subsequent to that which 
I was discussing when I described the differentiation of the ‘exciting’ 
and rejecting’ objects. At the same time, it is not easy to relate the 
two conceptions involved. It might appear at first sight as though 
the unsatisfying’ and the ‘rejected’ objects might be equated; but the 
stage which I had in mind when I spoke of ‘the rejected object’ corre- 


sponds to one at which, according to my later view, ‘the unsatisfying 


ae 
object’ has already been split into the ‘exciting’ and ‘rejecting’ objects 
—so that no solution 


= of the difficulty Seems possible along these lines. 
b ey Occurs to nie, however, that a solution of the difficulty may 
e | oer in-a ae of views to the effect that the object which is 
originally int ized is, nc j i i 
Er y pee zed is, not an object embodying the exclusively 
oe ce a isfying aspect of the external object, but the pre 
<a eee object; and indeed this is the assumption on which } 
oddi, ki. paper entitled ‘Schizoid Factors in the Personality 
oe e ae i volume). The internalization of the pre-ambivalent 
jest would then be explained on the grounds t"at it presented itse 
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as unsatisfying in some measure as well as in someĉmeasure satisfying. 
On this assumption ambivalence will be a state first arising in the > 
original unsplit ego in relation, not to the external object, but tæœan 
internalized pre-ambiWalent object. The resultitig situation will then 
be one in which the unsplit ego is confronted with an internal 
ambivalent object. At this point it is necessary to recall that, in the 
basic endopsychic situation which have envisaged, oth the exciting 
and the rejecting objects are ‘rejected objects’ from the point of view 
of the central ego, although the former is“accepted”*by the libidinal 
ego and the latter ‘accepted’ by the internal saboteur. Bearing this 
Consideration in mind, we may conceive that the next step in the 
development of the internal situation, viz. the splitting of the inter-" 
nal object, occurs in the following manner. Since both the over- 
exciting and the over-frustrating elements in the internal (ambivalent) 
object are unacceptable to the original ego, these elements are both 
split off from the main body of the object and repressed in such a way 
as to give rise to ‘the exciting object’ and ‘the rejecting object’. The 
bidinal cathexes of these two objects, persisting in spite of their 
*Jection, will then give rise to a splitting of the ego along the lines 
escribed in the later paper. A part of the original ego cathecting 
the exciting object will be rejected and repressed by the central part 
of the ego, and thus give rise to ‘the libidinal ego’; and a part of the 
ae ego cathecting the rejecting object will be rejected and 
aig by the central part of the ego, and thus give rise to ‘the 
‘Slit saboteur’. It will be noticed, however, that, after the over- 
ans ot and over-frustrating elements have been split off from the 
ea cambivalent object, there remains a nucleus of the object 
will a Its Over-exciting and over-frustrating clements. This nucleus 
eal assume the status of an ‘accepted object’ in the eyes of the 
if mae which will maintain the cathexis of this object and retain 
Psychics - This conception of, the development of the basic endo- + 
Sed seems to me to represent an advance upon that put 
stitute £ in the above paper, and is ône which I now desire to sub- 
tor the latter. > á SUPT. 
di noticed that, in accordance with my revised conception, 
a. egos ‘accepted object’, being shorn of its over-exciting 
ide dived ating elements, assumês the form of a eae and 
itself of th oA which the central ego can safely love after vene 
interna] ib clements which give rise to the libidinal ego and the 
oteur. It 1 significant, accordingly, that this is just the 
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‘sort of object into“which the hysterical patient seeks to convert the 
=> analyst—and the sort of object into which the child seeks to convert 
his- parents, usually with a considerable measure of success. It now 
seems to me, therefore, that this is the object which forms the nucleus 
of the’ super-ego as I have come to conceive it (in contrast to the 
internal saboteur’). It would, however, seem more appropriate to the 
nature of this object to describe it as ‘the ego-ideal’ rather than the 
super-ego’ (and thus to revive the earlier term). ; 
There still rëmains the problem of relating the ‘accepted and 
‘rejected’ objects of my earlier paper to my revised conception, an 
thus finding a place in this conception for my description of the 
“transitional defensive techniques. When all considerations are taken 
into account, it would appear best to regard ‘the accepted object 
as equivalent to the nucletis of the internal ambivalent object, whic 
remains cathected by the central ego after the repression of the excit- 
ing and rejecting objects, and which I now envisage as the nucleus 
round which the super-ego’ is eventually’ built up; and the term 
‘accepted object’ may conveniently be used to describe this nucleus- 
Once this equivalence is established, it will then be necessary t° 
regard the ‘exciting’ and ‘rejecting’ objects of the later paper as bot? 
included in the concept of ‘the rejected object’ of the earlier paper} 
for, as we have seen, both these objects are rejected by the centr: 
cgo. Tire term ‘rejected objects’ (in the plural) will then require tO j 
substituted in the earlier paper’ for the term ‘rejected object’ (nt a 
singular). The use of the plural term would appear to be quite just a 
able, since refleétion now suggests that, in is case of each of t 


i Es js ; j 3 
transitional’ techniques, the ‘exciting’ and ‘rejecting’ objects ar 
both treated in the san 


Á ne way. Thus in the paranoid and phobie 
techniques they are both treated as external; and in the obsession} 
and hysterical techniques they are both treated as internal. It sho 
be added that these various techniques must all be regarde 


techniques employed by the central egp. 
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Object-Relationships and Dynamic Structure’ 
(1946) 


HE aim of the present contribution is tô give some general 
account of the special point of view which I have now come 
: to adopt, and which was developed ina series of papers pub- 
lished during the course of the 1939-45 wat.” These papers do not re- 
present the elaboration »of a definitely established point of view so 
much as the progressive development of a line of thought. Neverthe- 
less, the ultimate principle from which the whole of my special views 
are derived may be formulated in the general proposition that libido 
18 not primarily pleasure-secking, but object-secking. The clinical 
Material on which this proposition is based may be summarized in 
the protesting cry of a patient to this effect—‘You're alwavs talking 
about my wanting this and that desire satisfied; but what I zely 
Want is a father,’ It was reflection upon the implications of suc 
phenomena as this that formed the real starting peint of my present 
ine of thought. I suppose there are very few analysts nowadays who 
onld not feel indignant if oriticized on the grounds of minimizing 
os importance of object-relationships in practice. Yet it 1s not so 
5 y to find an analyst whose acknowledgement of the importance 
Object-relationships has influenced his adherence to the theoretic, 
Principle upon which the. classic libido theory is based, viz., that 
to i is primarily pleasure-secking: It will, of Course, at once occur 
ie € reader that what is meart by pleasure-seeking in the classic _ 
d is really ‘relief of libidinal tension ; but my point is that such 
ion is inherently the tension of object-secking needs. The claim 
* Read before the British Ps doke tical Society on sth June 1946, and sub- 
oy aaa m The pata oural of a Anyi Vol. XXÝI, 
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that pleasure-seeking is inherent in the state of tension itself seems 
to me an argument based on the principle that post ioc necessarily 
~ means propter hoc. At the sam? time, this claim may be seen to reduce 
itself to the mere stetement that tension is tension, since tension 
naturally seeks discharge, and discharge naturally brings relief; and 
this statement leaves quite unanswered the question of the nature 
of the forees under tension, and the direction or aim of these forces. 
It also leaves oùt. of account the question how far relief of tension 
in itself involves fulSlment of the libidinal aim. Freud spoke, of 
course, of libidinal aims and defined these aims in terms of erotogenic 
zones—as oral aims, anal aims and so on. What he so described, how- 
ever, are‘not really aims, but modes of dealing with objects; and the 
zones in question should properly be regarded, not as the dictators of 
aims, but as the servants of aims—bodily organs which serve as 
channels whereby personal aims may be achieved. The real libidinal 
aim is the establishment of satisfactory relationships with objects; and 
it is, accordingly, the object that constitutes the true libidinal goal. 
At the same time, the form assumed by the libidinal approach is 
determined by the nature of the object. Thus it is owing to the nature 
of the breast that the infant’s inherent incorporative tendency assumes 
the form of sucking with the mouth. Strictly speaking, of course, 
the mother’s breast and the instinctive oral endowment of the infant 
have been evolved in mutual adaptation to one another; but this 
fact in itself implies that libidinal aims are inherently bound up with 
object-relationships. Actually some of the activities to which so- 
called libidinal airas have been attributed are activities which I should 
hesitate to describe as primarily libidinal at all, e.g. anal and urinary 
activities; for the inherent aim of these activities, in common. with 
that of vomiting, is not the establishment of a relationship with 
objects, but the rejection of objects which, from the point of view. 
of the organism, constitute foreign bodies. This fact does not, of 
course, prevent such activities constituting asource of pleasure, since 
pleasure has no special connection with libido, but is a natural accom- 
paniment of relief of tension irrespective of the nature of the forces 
whose tension is relieved. ‘the conception of crotogenic zones raises 
other critical considerations, to some of which I must now refer. 
The conception of erotogenic zones is based upon an atomic OF 
molecule: conception of the organism—the conception that the 
organism is initially a conglomeration of separate entities, which can. 
only become related and integrated as the result of a process O 
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development. Within the functional sphere, a corsesponding atom- 
ism has given rise to a tendency to describe dynamic processes in 
terms of isolated impulses and isolated instincts. It has led to the com- 
mon practice of hypostatizing ‘libido’ by endowing it with the 
definite article, and describing it as ‘the libido.’ Similar atomism 
seems to nie to underlie Marjorie Brierley’s ‘process theory”, as 
also the epistemology adopted by Adrian Stephen in his “Note on 
Ambivalence’?, in which he selected my, views aş the text for a 


critical consideration of the conception of ‘good ana had objects’. 
Such atomism seems to mea legacy of the past quite alien to modern 
biological conceptions, in accordance with which the organism is 
regarded as functioning as a whole from the start. When theovganism - 
is functioning normally, it is only from the artifitial point of view 
of scientific analysis that it can be regarded,as consisting of separately 
functioning parts; and, in cases in which parts‘actually do turn out to 

e functioning separately, this only happens as the result ofa patholo- 
gical process. Similarly, if is impossible to gain any adequate con- 
ception of the nature of an individual organism if it is considered 
apart from its relationships to its natural objects; for it is only in its 
telationships to these objects that its true nature is displayed. It was 
neglect of this fact that vitiated Behaviourist experiments on infants 
isolated in glass rooms; for a child isolated from his mother in a glass 
Toom has already ceased to be a normally functioning human child, 
since he is deprived of his natural objects. Many Pavlovian experi- 
ments would appear to have been similarly vitiated. 

In the second place, the conception of erotogenis zones does less 
than justice to the capacity of the individual to dispetise with pleas- 
urable satisfaction. According fo the classic theories, such a capacity 
is to be attributed either (a) to repression, or (b) to the substitution 
ofthe reality principle for the pleasure principle. So far as repression 
vba there can be no doubt, of course, about the influence 
oe technique in enabling the individual to dispense with pleasure, 

indeed in promoting a renunciation, of pleasure on his part. 

n the other hand, from the point of, view of object-relationship 
Psychology, explicit pleasure-secking repfesents a deterioration of 


chayi : ‘ 
haviour. I speak here of a ‘deterioration’, rather than of a ‘regres- 


vie a i 
nae arjorie Brierley, “Notes on Metapsychology as Process Theory’, The Inter- 
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sion’, of behaviour because, if object-secking is primary, pleasure- 
seeking can hardly be described as ‘regressive’, but ig more appropri- 
ately described as partaking of the nature of deterioration. Explicit 
pleasure-secking has as its essential aim the relieving of the tension 
of libidinal need for the mere sake of relieving this tension. Such a 
process does, of course, occur commonly enough; but, since libidinal 
need. is ‘object-need, simple tension-relieving implies some failure 
of object-relationships. The fact is that simple tension-relieving is 
really a safetysvalve process. It is thus, not a means of achieving 
libidinal aims, but a means of mitigating the failure of these aims. 
As already mentioned, the capacity to dispense with pleasurable 
. satisfacvion may, according to classic theory, be due not only to 
repression, but also to a substitution of the reality principle for the 
pleasure principle. If, however, libido is primarily object-secking, it 
follows that behaviour must be oriented towards outer reality, an 
thus determined by a reality principle from the first. If this is not 
obvious in the case of the human infant, it, is largely because, in man 
as contrasted with the animals, the patterns of instinctive behaviour 
are not rigid, but are only laid down in broad outline. Thus the in- 
stinctive drives of man only assume the form of general trends; and 
these only acquire a more rigid and differentiated pattern as the result 
of experience. What the child lacks above all is experience of reality; 
and it is this, rather than any lack of orientation towards reality, ihat 
gives the adult observer tite impression that the child’s behaviour is 
primarily determined by a pleasure principle. It must be recognized, 
of course, that» with the child’s inexperience goes a tendency to 
be more emotional and impulsive, i.e. less controlled, than the adult; 
and this, combined with the amount of frustration which he en- 
counters, leads him to be more prone than the adult to resort to ten- 
sion-relieving behaviour. In my opinion, however, it is erroneous 
to conclude that his behaviour is primarily determined by a pleasure 
principle which has later to be replaced by a reality principle. No 
such distinction between principles of behaviour can be drawn in the 


case of animals, whose instinctive behaviour follows rigid patterns , 


relattvely independent or experience, and for whom object-secking 

thus represents little difficulty. The human child seeks his objects 

with no less insistence than the anizaal; but, in his case, the path to the 

<object<s only roughly charted; and he is thus liable to lose his waY- 

At this point, the example of the moth seeking the flame may be 

cised as a critical instance. This may be regarded at first sight as 2” 
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unfortunate instance for me to quote, since it may be said that, in 
seeking the flame, the moth displaysa remarkable lack of reality sense. 
Tt can hardly be said, on the other hand, that the moth is guided to the 
flame by pleasure. On the contrary, its behaviours essentially objeét- 
seeking. What it is seeking, however, is not the flame but the light. 
Thus it is not actuated by a pleasure principle, but by a reality sense 
which is severely limited, since it cannot differentiate betvseen one 
source of light and another. The fact is that reality sqjase is essentially 
a matter of degree. Characteristically the child’s senig of reality is of 
low degree compared. with that of the adult; but he is none the less 
actuated by a reality sense from the beginning, even if he is all too 
liable, in face of frustration, to stray into tension-relieving sidetracks. , 
A further reflection suggests itself with regardgto the conception 
of erotogenic zones and the related conception that libido is primarily 
pleasure-secking. This is that these conceptions do scant justice to that 
Specificity of instinctive object-secking, which is best observed in 
animals, but which is in no sense compromised, although it may be 
obscured, by human adaptability. The nesting-habits of birds may 
€ cited in this connection. The objects which birds collect as ma- 
terial for their nests are remarkably specific. Thus one species may 
collect sticks, another straws and another clay. Similarly, the com- 
Pleted nests have a characteristic structure in the case of every species. 
ind here it must be remembered that a nest is no less an object to a 
a d, just as a house is no less an object to aman, because it isan object 
which has to be constructed. It is an object which is sought, even if, 
to be found, it has first to be made. Of course, the houses of men dis- 
Play a much greater latitude of design and a much greater diversity 
Of material than do the nests of any given species of birds. Neverthe- 
ess, a house is always a house; and the variety of human houses must 
€ interpreted as a sign of that adaptability which is the counterpart 
Of the absence of rigid patterns in the instinctive endowment of man. 
A pe bilie implies, of course, a tapacity to learn by experience, i.e. 
OA ae an inherent reality sense, in the interests of obj Fane ni 
of tec} puts at the disposal of object-secking a considerable latitu c 
the niques. These advantages have thei inevitable dange:s mr 
eens a greater risk of deviations from normality; but i 
iene be allowed to obscure the object-secking principle. At this 
aie: am reminded of a man for whose medical care ae one 
resul csponsible, and whose limbs were completely paralysed as the 
t òf a fracture of the cervical spine. This man was an assiduous 
T4b a : 
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reader whose access to the world of literature depended upon a 
technique of turning the pages of his book with his tongue. Such 
behaviour on his part does not, of course, lend itself to be explained 
interms of an intense oral fixation or of an overwhelming predom- 
inance of oral components in his character. He used his mouth to 
turn the pages because this organ was the only organic channel open 
to him {or the purpose. On a somewhat similar principle the child 
uses his mouth- for the purpose of breast-secking because it is the 
only available osgan whereby this purpose can be achieved. He is, of 
course, all the more disposed to do this because, as the result of a long 
evolutionary process, his mouth has been specially fashioned to serve 
this very purpose at the instance of object-secking aims. Pari passt, 
by means of the sme evolutionary process, the use of the mouth for 
purposes of breast-secking has been established as a pattern in his 
instinctive endowment. But, if on this account he is to be described 
as oral, it must be acknowledged that he is only oral because he is 
breast-secking, and not vice.versa. The general position would thus 
appear to be that, for tne achievement of his libidinal aims, i.e. for 
the establishment of the desired relationships with his objects, the 
individual employs bodily organs, the choice of which is determined 
by the following principles in order of priority: (a) That the organ . 
is one which is appropriate to the aim, and preferably one which 
has been specially adapted for the achievement of the aim in the 
course of the evolutionary process; (b) that the organ is available (and, 
when I say ‘available’, I mean, of course, ‘psychologically as well as 
biologically avajlable’); (c) that the organ is one which has receive 
the sanction of experience, and not least if such experience has been 
traumatic. The general mode of operation of these principles may be 
illustrated as follows. Where an adult is concerned, the organ © 
choice for a sexual relationship with the object is a genital organ; 
and normally the genital organ will provide the main libidin 
channel in the relationship. If, howéver, for psychological reasons the 
genital organ is not available, libido will tend to be diverted into 
some other availabie channel or channels. It may be diverted, for 
exalupie, to the mouth, which was in infancy the organ of choice, 
and which then received the sanction of experience. Alternatively, it 
may be diverted to the anus, which, although never a channel of 
chaice,.may nevertheless have received the sanction of-experience 1 
infancy—perhaps in traumatic fashion as the resuut of the administra- 
tion of enenias, Here it may perhaps be remarked that, just as libido 
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may be diverted from the genitals to the mouth in an adult, so in 
infancy it may be prematurely diverted from the mouth to the 
genitals, if the availability of the mouth is compromised by situa- 
tions of frustration. This particular diversion is associated with infan- 
tile masturbation; and it would appear to be an important feature 
of hysterical psychopathology. 

I have now attempted to give some account of my reasons for dis- 
satisfaction with certain features of the classic libida theory. I have 
also attempted to give some indication of che diregtion, in which, in 
my opinion, the theory requires to be modified. "fhe major change 
which I advocate is the adoption of the principle that libido is prim- 
arily object-secking; and all the other changes follow dixecsly from, 
that. It will be readily understood that these various changes involve 
a point of view which is incompatible with Abraham’s theory of 
libidinal development, based as it is upon the conception of eroto- 
Senic zones. I do not propose on the present occasion to enter into 
any detailed criticism of Abraham’s scheme, such as appeared in my 
Paper, ‘A Revised Psychopathology of the Psychoses and Psycho- 
neuroses’; but it is obvious that, if there is something wrong with the 
Conception of erotogenic zones, there will also be something wrong 
with a scheme of development based upon this conception. This is 
Not to say that Abraham was indifferent to the importance of object- 
telationships; for his recognition of their importance is obvious in his 
Writings. In my opinion, however, he made the general mistake of 
conferring the status of libidinal phases upon what are really techniques 
employed by the individual in his object-relationships; and this was 
mainly due to his uncritical acceptance of the conception of eroto- 
genic zones, Here it must be remembered that, although he was far 

rom indifferent to the importance of object=rclationships, he suffered 

rom a great disadvantage; for he had already formulated his theory 
7 Sire attention had been drawn to the supreme importance of inter- 
Vi ized objects through the work of Melanie Klein. In the light of 
et a 
Without takin Ai 3 ttachin Ade importance tu; his 
ae g into account, and attaching np m 0 1 
Peco Ups with internal objects. It is only when this is done that it 

Possible to recognize the true significance of the phenomena which 

See interpreted in terms of phases, but which, in maz view, 
uld largely be interpreted in terms of techniques. 
Tom the point of view of object-relationship psychology, it is 
° n % d 
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axiomatic that no scheme of libidinal development can be satisfactory 
unless it is based upon a consideration of the natural and biological 
objects of the developing individual at various stages. There can be 
no‘dispute, of course, about the fact that at the earliest stage the 
child’s natural object is his mother—and more specifically her breast, 
although, as development proceeds, the libidinal focus alşers in such 
a manne that interest which was predominantly directed to her 
breast at the oxset becomes increasingly directed to his mother as a 
whole. There car; be equally little dispute that, at the other end of the 
scale of development, the genital organs of a heterosexual object 
other than a parent should occupy a place in libidinal interest corres- 
ponding, to that occupied by the mother’s breast at the outset, albeit 
there is something yery far wrong if interest is as predominantly con- 
cerned with a bodily organ at the later stage as at the earlier. Here then 
we have two recognizable stages (one at the lower, and one at the 
upper end of the scale) which can be readily distinguished in terms of 
the appropriate biological object, The problem then arises by what steps 
the individual passes frora one stage to the other. Now it is impossible 
to find any appropriate biological objects which play an intermediate 
rolein the developmental process between the objects of the initial and 
final stages. It thus becomes a question of a transitional process 
between the one stage and the other. This transitional process is, 
however, so prolonged and complicated that we must regard it, as 
representing a special intermediate stage between the other two stages- 
We thus arrive at a theory of lividinal development in which a place 
is found for three stages—(1) a stage at which the appropriate biolo- 
gical object is the breast, (2) a transitional stage, and (3) a stage at 
which the heterosexual genital organs constitute the appropriate 
biological object. Throughout this sequence there is a gradual expan- 
sion and development of personal relationships with objects, begin- 
ning with an almost exclusive and very dependent relationship with 
the mother, and maturing into a-very complex system of social 
relationships of all.degrees of intimacy.,These personal relationships 
are profoundly influencea by, but are not exclusively dependent 
upoizj-the relationships established with the appropriate biologic 
objects, although, the younger the child, the greater the influence © 
the latter upon the former. From the social point of view, of course, 
personal. relationships are of overriding importance; apd, therefore 
they must be taken into account in assessing the. significance of the 
various stages. Further, their importance is such as to claim some 
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recognition in nomenclature. At the earliest stage, the attitude of the 
child to the breast may, admittedly, be described as oral; but it is 
only oral becauŝe it is incorporative and the organ of incorporation is 
the mouth. The outstanding feature of the child’s personal relation- 
ship to his mother is, however, one of extreme dependence; and this 
dependences reflected in a psychological process of primary ideritifica- 
tiont, in the light of which separation from his object becomes the 
child’s greatest source of anxiety (as in my experience of war 
Psychiatry it proved to be the greatest sourge of anxiety to the neuro- 
tic soldier). In the light of these various considerations, it seems most 
appropriate to describe the first stage as one of Infantile Dependence, 
without prejudice to the fact that this ‘dependence is chiefly mani- , 
fested in an attitude of oral incorporation towards,and an attitude of 
primary emotional identification with the object. By contrast, the 
final stage appears best described ’as a stage of Mature Dependence— 
mature dependence’ rather than ‘independence’, since a capacity for 
relationships necessarily implies dependence of some sort. What dis- 
tinguishes mature dependence from infantile dependence is that it is 
characterized neither by a one-sided attitude of incorporation nor by 
an attitude of primary emotional identification. On the contrary, it 
is characterized by a capacity on the part ofa differentiated individual 
Or co-operative relationships with differentiated objects. So far as 
the. appropriate biological object is concerned, the relationship, is, of 
Course, genital; but it is a relationship involving evenly matched 
8iving and taking between two differentiated individuals who are 
mutually dependent, and between whom there is.no disparity of 
dependence. Further, the relationship is characterized»by an absence 
Ot primary identification and an absence of incorporation. At least, 
= me the ideal picture; but it i8, of course, never completely realized 
3 Practice, since there is no one whose libidinal development pro- 
ceds wholly without a hitch. The intermediate stage has already been 
ee as Transitional ; and it appears best so named, since it is : 
oe o vicissitudes arising ‘out of the difficulties and conflicts o 
J ition. As might beexpected, therefore, it isnot only characteristi- 
9 Ta apy the term ‘primary identification’ here to signify the cathexs or an 
t which has not yet been differentiated (or has been only partly differentiated) 


rom himself by the cathecting subject. This process differs, of course, from the 


Sees ordinarily described as ‘identification’, viz. an emotionally determined 
Tere ae to treat a differentiated (or partly differentiated) object as if it eer 
aS ‘sec jated, when itis cathected. The latter process should properly be describe 
pay identification. 
i 
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cally the stage of conflict, but also characteristically the stage of 
defensive techniques. Among these techniques, four classic tech- 
niques stand out conspicuously from the rest—the paranoid, the 
obsessional, the hysterical ‘and the phobic. As I see it, however, 
these four techniques do not correspond to any recognizable libidinal 
phases, but are four alternative methods for attempting to deal 
with the. difficulties of the transitional stage. At this point it is 
necessary for ù+ to remind ourselves of the importance of the part 
played by an inxorvorative attitude at the stage from which tran- 
sition is being attempted. This incorporative attitude manifests 
itself, not only in the ingestion of milk, but also in the psycho- 
logical „internalization of Objects, i.e. the psychological incor- 
poration of representations of objects into the psychical structure. 
The result is that the great task of the transitional period comes 
to be one, not only of establishing relationships with differentiate 
external objects, but also of coming to terms with objects whic 
have already been internalized. The situation is complicated by 
the fact that the task of the transitional stage also includes the renun- 
ciation of relationships established during the first stage. It is further 
complicated by the previous establishment of ambivalence and the 
splitting of the object into a good and a bad object. Consequently, 
attempts to getrid of objects become a marked feature of the transi- 
tional stage; and this applies not only to external, but also to interni 
objects. And it is for this reason, and not on account of the emet- 
gence of any inherently anal stage, that techniques based upon the 
expulsive, excretory Processes come to be employed so freely, espe- 
cially during the earlier phase of the transitional stage, when the 
attempt to get rid of early objects naturally plays a more prominent 
role than in the later phase. What müst be emphasized, however, ¥ 
that the various techniques which form the basis of psychopatho!o- 
gical developments during the transitional stage represents varying 
and alternative methods of dealing with internalized objects—re y 
methods of trying»to get rid of early objects, which have been inter- 
nalized, without losing them. é : 
Ivis4inpossible on the present occasion to discuss the characteris 
features of the various transitional techniques; and I must there or 


content myself with the bald statement that it is in their varyi?® 


modes of dealing with internal objects that their essential di A 

ences lie. Nor 1s it possible to discuss at any lengtli'the processes whit 

form the basis of psychopathological developments during the stag 
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of infantile dependence. It must suffice if I draw attention to the 
supreme importance [attach to the earliest developments which take 
place during this first stage, and which, in my opinion, include the 
following series of processes: J e 

(1) The splitting of the internalized bad object into (a) an exciting 
and (b) a rejecting object; P 

(2) The repression of both these objects by the ego; 

(3) The splitting off and repression of parts o% the ego which 
remain attached to the repressed objects and, soto spgak, follow them 
into repression, and which I describe as fespectively the libidinal ego 
and the internal saboteur; 

(4) A resulting situation, which I call the Basic Endopsychic Situa; 
tion, and in which we find a Central Ego employing aggression m the 
exercise of Direct Repression (a) over the Libidinal Ego attached to an 
Exciting Object, and (b) over the Ynternal Sabsteur attached to a Reject- 
ing Object; 

_ (5) The operation of a process which I describe as Indirect Repres- 

‘sion, and which consists in the exercise of aggression on the part of 

the internal saboteur, aligned with the rejecting object, against the 
bidinal ego, aligned with the exciting object. > 

The outstanding feature of the basic endopsychic situation, to 
which I have so briefly referred, is that it is produced by means ofa 
splitting of the ego and therefore involves the establishment of a 
Schizoid Position. This position becomes established in the earlier 
Part of the first stage and antecedes the depressive position which 
has been so fully described by Melanie Klein,’and which can only 
emerge after the original unitary ego has been split and the schizoid 
Position has been established. At this point it becomes necessary to 
explain what no opportunity has been found to explain earlier— 
that I regard the first stage as falling into two phases, the latter of 
which is differentiated from the former-by the emergence of the 
tendency to bite side by side with the original tendency to suck. This” 

ifferentiation of phases corresponds, of course, to Abraham’s differ- 
entiation of the earlier and later oral phases. Itis only during the latter 
cs il two phases that the depressive position can arise, i-c. when 
ti c hild becomes able to envisage situations arising out of destruc- 
Ve biting as well as situations arising out of incorporative sucking. 
ee I feel disposed to maintain, however, is that the schizoid posi- 
mae 35 represented in the basic endopsychic situation, forms the ulti- 
ate basis ofall psychopathological developments which may subse- 
£ \ à 
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quently take place. For it is only after such a position has been 
established that there can be any differentiation of endopsychic - 
structures such as Freud attempted to formulate in terms of the ego, 
thesuper-cgo and the id. 

The conception of endopsychic structure at which I have arrived 
will be seen to differ considerably from that formulated» by Freud. 
It differs‘tonspicuously, of course, in that it is ultimately based upon 
the repression òf internalized objects. If, however, the repression of 
such objects is lev out of account, it is clear that there is a general 
correspondence. Thus the éentral ego corresponds to Freud’s ‘ego, 
the libidinal ego to Freud’s ‘id’, and the internal saboteur to Freud s 
‘super-ego’. Nevertheless, underlying this correspondence there is & 
profound difference of conception. For the ego-structures which I 
envisage (i.e. the central ego and the two subsidiary egos) are all con- 
ceived as inherently dynamic structures resulting from the splitting 
of an original and single dynamic ego-structure present at the begin- 
ning. By contrast, the three perts of the mental apparatus, as described 
by Freud, are not all inherently dynamic structures, For the ‘ego 
is conceived as a structure without any energy in its own rights; an 
the ‘id’ is conceived as a source of energy without structure. As re- 
gards the ‘super-ego’, its behaviour is certainly described in terms 
which imply that it is a dynamic structure; but, since all energy in the 
psyche is regarded as proceeding ultimately from the ‘id’, it becomes 
obvious that the ‘super-ego’, like the ‘ego’, is really an energiless 
structure deriving energy from a source outside itself, A further fea- 
ture of Freud’s theory of the mental apparatus is that the ‘ego’ is not 
an original structure, but a structure developing on the surface of the 
undifferentiated matrix of the ‘id’, from which it continues to derive 
its energy in the form of so-called ‘impulses’. According to my theory» 
by contrast, all the ego-structures are conceived as inherently dyna- 
mic; and the central €go represents the central portion of an original 
unitary, dynamic ego-structure, ftom which the subsidiary ¢g°% 
come to be subsequently split off. Thus, whilst Freud regards the 
structural ‘ego’ as a derivative of the structureless ‘id’, I regard the 
libidinal ‘ego (which corresponds to the ‘id’) as.a split off portio” 
of the original, dynamic ego. The ‘super-ego” was, of course, alway’ 
regarded by Freud as in a sense a Cerivative of the ‘ego’, so that 1 
this respect it does not differ from its vis-d-vis the internal sabotet"s 
except, of course, in so far as its energy is derivative. However, Fret! 
also describes the Super-ego as an internalized object; and in 
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capacity it plays a part somewhat similar to thas played by what I 
describe as the, rejecting object (to which the internal saboteur is 
attached). At the same time, I do not regard the concept of the ‘super- 
ego’ as covered by the concepts of the internal saboteur and the 
Tejecting object; and indeed I would introduce the term ‘super-ego’ 
into my scheme to designate an internalized object which ~emains 
cathected and accepted as ‘good’ by the central ego when it rejects 
and represses the exciting and rejecting objects.  ¢ 

I have drawn attention to various points’ of diffe/ence, some more 
general and some more particular, between my own theory of endo- 
Psychic structure and Freud’s theory of the mental apparatus; but 
the fundamental difference is one derived from the fact that, whilst 
I, of course, employ Freud’s psychoanalytical mtthod of approach 
to the phenomena in question, J have. come to adopt underlying 
Scientific principles which differ from his. It is the accompaniment 
of this similarity of method by a difference of underlying principles 
that accounts for the fact, that my views simultaneously correspond 
with and diverge from his. The real position would thus appear to be 
that my views consist largely in a reinterpretation of Freud’s views 
on the basis of a differing set of underlying scientific principles. The 
Central points of difference are two in number: 

(1) Although Freud’s whole system of thought was concerned 
with object-relationships, he adhered theoretically to the principle 
that libido is primarily concerned with pléasure-seeking, i.e. with the 
relief of its own tension. This means that for him libido is theoreti- 
cally directionless, although some of his statements undoubtedly 
imply the contrary. By contrast, I adhere to the principle that libido 
BS Primarily object-seeking, and that the tension which demands relief 
48 the tension of object-secking tendencies. This means that for me 
Ibido has direction. : 

(2) Freud approached psychological problems from the a priori 
standpoint that psychical energy 1s essentially distinct from psychical 
Structure, On the other hand, I haveccome to adépt the principle of 
eynamic structure, in terms of which both structure divurced frora 

nergy and energy divorced from structuré are meaningless concepts. 
those two central points of difference, the latter is the more 
Undamental, since the former Would appear to depend upon the 
tter, Thes Ereud’s view that libido is primarily pleasureSsecking 
a Ows directly from his divorce of energy from structure; for, once 
ergy is divorced from structure, the only psychica! change which 
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can be regarded as other than disturbing is one which makes for the 
establishment of an equilibrium of forces, i.e. a directionless change. 
If, however, we conceive exergy as inseparable from structure, the 
only changes which are intelligible are changes in structural relation- 
ships and in relationships between structures; and such changes are 


inhereri‘ly directional. On consideration it becomes obvious, of 


course, that Freud’s divorce of energy from structure represents a 
limitation imposvd upon his thought by the general scientific atmo- 
sphere of his days It-is a ‘curious feature of modern times that the 
scientific atmosphere of a period appears to be always dominated by 
the current conceptions of physics. Be that as it may, the scientific 
atmosphere of Freud’s day was largely dominated by the Helm- 
holtzian conceptior: that the universe consisted in a conglomeration 
of inert, immutable and indivisible particles to which motion was 
imparted by a fixed quahtity of energy separate from these particles. 
However, modern atomic physics has changed all that; and, if psy- 
chology has not yet succeeded in setting the pace for physics, it is 
perhaps not too much to expect that psychology should at least try to 
keep in step. So far as psychoanalysis is concerned, one of the unfor- 
tunate results of the divorce of energy from structure is that, in its 
dynamic aspects, psychoanalytical theory has been unduly permeate 
by conceptions of hypothetical ‘impulses’ and ‘instincts’ which bom- 
bard passive structures, much as if an air-raid were in progress. Thas, 
to choose a random example, we find Marjorie Brierley (op. cit.) 
speaking of ‘instinct as the stimulus to psychic activity.’ From the 
standpoint of dynamic structure, however, ‘instinct’ is not the stimulus 
to psychic activity, but itself consists in characteristic activity on the 
part of a psychical structure. Similarly, ‘impulse’ is not, so to speak; 
a kick in the pants administered out of the blue to a surprised, an 
perhaps somewhat pained, ego, buta psychical structure in action— 
psychical structure doing something to something or somebody: 
Actually, from the point of view of dynamic structure, the terms, 
instinct’ and ‘impulse’, like so -nany terms used in psychology, 21° 
misleading inypostatizations which only serve to confuse the issue- 
Still more misleading are the plural forms ‘instincts’ and ‘impulses ; 
The fact is that such terms only serve a useful purpose when employes 
in their adjectival forms, as when we'speak of ‘an instinctive tendency 
or of ‘impulsive behaviour’; for it is only then that they imnly a refer- 
ence to a psychical structure on the one hand, and to an object-rela- 
tionship on the ther. i 
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I have now attempted to give some account of the most funda- 
mental of the various theoretical conclusions at which I arrived dur- 
ing the war years of 1939-45, in the cirtumstances of which I found 
myself provided with a special opportunity to reconsider classic 
problems from a new approach. The approach which I was led, 
quite deliberately, to adopt was that of an explicit object-rela-tonship 
psychology—albeit, in retrospect, I can see that this standpoint was 
already heralded in some of my earlier papers. As it has turned out, 
however, the results obtained by this approach rized, issues which 
necessitated a further change of outlook leading to the explicit adop- 
tion of a psychology of dynamic structure. I can only hope that the 
preceding account will afford some indication, not only of fry mait 
Conclusions, but also of the process whereby a psychology of dyna- 
mic structure has developed out.of a psychology of object-relation- 
Ships, * 
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CHAPTER VI 


Steps in the’Deveiopment of an Object-Relations 
Theory of the Personality’ (1949) 


() N my first introduction to the academic study of psychology 


in 1909 I was immediately intrigued by the prospect © 

acquiring somé insight into the mainsprings of human be- 
haviour; but it did not take me long to observe some remarkable 
omissions in the account of mental life presented to me. In particular, 
I noted an almost complete absence of reference to two important 
groups of phenomena which, even at that time, I found it difficult to 
believe that any account of mental life could ignore. I refer to the 
respective phenomena of sex and conscience, Years subsequently 
discovered in Freud a psychologist who could scarcely be accused o 
any such remarkable omissions; and thereafter it was in the direction 
opened up by his researche¢ that my psychological interest was pre- 
ponderantly drawn—and all the more so because the field of psycho- 
pathology, in which his researches were conducted, was one which 
had meanwhile‘come to occupy my own special attention. There was, 
however, one cardinal feature of Frend’s theories which I always 
found great difficulty in accepting, viz. his psychological hedonism. 
This was, partly at least, because, in the course of a philosophica 
training, I had already become acquainted with the dilemma co?” 
fronting the theory of hedonism as originally propounded by John 
Stuart Mill, and had observed the inconsistent, but inevitable, pt9- 
cess of transition in’ this writer’s thought from the psychologic 
principle of pleasure-seckitig to the ethical principle of ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’. Tt was, of course, in deference tO 
the inexorable facts of social life that this transition was effected; a” 

‘ 


1A lecture delivered at the Twelfth International Congzess of Psychology ir 
Edinburgh on 26th July 1948, and subsequently published in The British Jour" 
Medical Psychology, Vol. XXII, Pts, 1 and ES 
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its necessity reveals the difficulty of giving any satisfactory account of 
object-relationships interms of the pleasure-seeking principle. In the 
development of Freud’s thought a similar transition may be observed 
—a transition from the libido theory, in which libido is conceived as 
primarily pleasure-secking, to the super-ego theory, which is 
designed të explain how pleasure-secking becomes subordinated to a 
moral principle under the pressure.of object-relationships. Fiere again 
it was the inexorability of the facts of social life that revealed the 
inadequacy of the theory, of pleasure-secking; and3is was only after 
his formulation of the super-ego theory that Freud was able to 
embark upon a systematic attempt tq explain the phenomena of 
group life in Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. In this work. 
he explained the cohesion of the social group in-terms of common 
loyalty to a leader conceived as functioning as an outer representative 
of the individual super-ego. The group leader was, of course, also 
conceived as a father-figure; and this is a reflection of the fact that 
Freud already regarded the super-ego as an endopsychic representa- 
tive of parental figures internalized during éhildhood at the instance 
ofan inner necessity for the control of the CEdipus situation. It will be 
observed that the CEdipus situation itself implies the existence of 
object- relationships and the existence of the family as a social group. 
At the same time the super-ego is obviously a product of the child’s 
Object-relationships as well as a means of controlling them; and, of 
Course, it is itself an internal object, It ts further to be noted that 
Freud’s theory of the ego is bound up with his theory of the super-ego 
as the instigator of repression; for it was upon a study of the agency of 
Tepression that his theory of the ego was based. The progress of Freud’s 
thought is thus scen to lead from his original theory that behaviour is , 
Ctermined by pleasure-secking to a theor of the personality con- 
ceived in terms of relationships between the ego and objects, both 
external and internal. According to this latter theory, the nature ofthe 
Same is determined by the internalization fan external object, 
‘tn nature of group relationshipsis in turn determined by the ex- 
than Zation or projection ofan internal object. Iñ such a dovelopment 
4 en. we detect the germ of an ‘object-relations theory of the person- 
ara theory based upon the conception that object zolationiii 
H within the personality as Well as between the personality an 
rnal objects, ae ie 
This development was carried a stage further by Melanie Klein, 


ose analytical researches led her to ascribe ever-inc=easing import- 
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ance to the influence of internal objects in the development of the 
personality. In Freud’s theory the only internal object to be recog- 
nized was the super-ego; anil the role attributed to this structure was 
that of an internal parent exercising the function of a conscience. 
Melanie Klein, of course, accepts the concept of the super-ego; but 
she aly~ envisages the presence of a multiplicity of other introjected 
objectsgood objects and bad objects, benign objects and persecuting 
objects, whole dbjects and part objects. The introjection of these 
various objects ¢s\regardell by her as the result of phantasies of oral 
incorporation occurring primarily and characteristically during the 
oral phase of infancy. This conception has given rise to controversies 
-into which I shall not enter; but, as it seems to me, Melanie Klein 
has never satisfactorily explained how phantasics of incorporating 
objects orally can give rise to the establishment of internal objects 
as endopsychic structurts—and, unless they are such structures, they 
cannot be properly spoken of as internal objects at all, since other- 
wise they will remain mere figments of phantasy. Be that as it may, 
Melanie Klein goes on’ to attribute the goodness and badness of 
“internal objects to components in the child’s own oral activities— 
their goodness being related to a libidinal factor, and their badness to 
an aggressive factor in conformity with Freud’s dualistic theory of 
instinct. At the same time, whilst developing and expanding the 
conception of internal objects, Melanie Klein also develops and 
expands the conception of introjection and projection in such a way 
as to represent the mental life of the child in terms of a constant inter- 
play between the introjection of external objects and the projection 
of internalized ‘objects. The form assumed by the child’s developing 
personality thus comes to be largely explained in terms of object- 
relationships. 

In general, Melanie Klein’s views seemed to me from the first to 
represent an important advance in the development of psycho- 
analytical theory. In due course, however, it occurred to me with 
increasing conviction that, in <ertain important respects, she ha 
failed to push her views to their logical conclusions. First and fore- 
most, she continued to adhere uncritically to Freud’s hedonistic 
libido theory. This seemed to me an inconsistency; for, if the intro- 
jection of objects and the perpetuation of such objects in the innet 
world are as important as her views imply, it is difficult'to he satisfie 
with attributing this simply to the presence of oral impulses in the 
child or to the compulsions of libidinal pleasure-secking. On the con- 
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trary, it seems to point inevitably to the conclusion that libido is not 
primarily pleasure-secking, but object-seeking. This is a conclusion 
which I registered in a paper published ia 1941", and to which I have 
subsequently adhered. It is a conclusion which involves a modifica- 
tion of Freud’s conception of erotogenic zones—a modification to 
the effect that these zones cannot properly be regarded as theraselves 
the sources of pleasure-secking aims in the interests of whicn objects 
are more or less adventitiously exploited, but rather that they consti- 
stitute channels adapted for the fulfilment of Jibijinal, aims which 
have their source in the ego and are direéted towards the establish- 
ment of satisfactory relationships with objects. 

_ A second conception which Melanie Klein has, to my mind incon-. 
sistently, retained is Abraham’s theory of libidinalsdevelopment. This 
theory, based as it is upon Freud’s theory of erotogenic zones, postu- 
lates a developmental series of libidinal phases, each characterized by 
the dominance of a specific zone. It would be unfair to Abraham to 
say that he is indifferent to object-relationshi s; for each of his phases 
1s intended to represent not only a stage in libidinal organization, but 
also a stage in the development of object-love. Nevertheless, his 
phases are described, not in terms of appropriate objects, but in terms 
of erotogenic zones. Thus, instead of speaking of a ‘breast’ phase, he 


Speaks of an ‘oral’ phase. Another feature of Abraham’s theory is, of 


course, that he attributes each of the classic psychoses and psycho- 
Neuroses to a fixation at a specific phase. Both of these features were 
subjected to criticism on my part in the paper to which I have 
referred. At the same time I ventured to put forward alternative 
Views. In place of Abraham's theory of libidinal devélopment I for- 


mulated a theory based upon the nature of dependence upon objects; , 


a I outlined a process of development in tèrms of which an original 
ate of infantile dependence gave place to a final state of adult 
“pendence during the course of an intermediate stage of transition. 


also formulated the view that, ‘with the two éxceptions of schizo- 


r tie and depression, the various classic, psychopathological con 
= S represented, not fixations at specific libidinal phases; but specific 
chniques for regulating relationships with internal objects; and I 
ee ned these techniques as originating during the develope’? 
ie of transition from infantiledependence to adult pie: or 
BE p urpose Of defending the growing personality against the ¢ ects 
the conflicts involved in early object-relationships. On the other 
z Included in the present volume. j $ 
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hand, I interpreted schizophrenia and depression as representing the 
emergence of psychological states which these techniques were 
designed to avert, and whose etiological origin I ascribed to the pri- 
maty stage of infantile dependence. 

The impulse-psychology which Freud originally adopted and 
never ehandoned constitutes another feature of pre-existing psycho- 
analytica: thought which Melanie Klein has allowed to remain 
unquestioned, but which I have now come to regard as an anachron- 
ism in the light.¢f her researches. In retrospect it is easy to see that 
the first step in my renunciation of impulse-psychology was taken 
when I reformulated the libido theory in terms of object-secking; but 
I took a:more obvious step in this direction when, in a paper pub- 
lished in 1943, I want on to consider the implications of this revision 
of the libido theory for the.classic theory of repression. In doing so, I 
took as my text Freud’s:statement, ‘The super-ego is, however, not 
merely a deposit left by the earliest object-choices of the id; it also 
represents an energetic reaction formation against these choices.’ 
Now, whilst in describing the super-ego as a deposit of object-choices 
Freud is describing it as an internal object, in describing it as a reaction 
formation against object-choices he is, of course, describing it as the 
instigator of repression. It therefore seemed to me obvious that, if re- 
pression involved a reaction against object-choices, it must be directed 
against objects—objects which, like the super-ego, were internal, but 
which, unlike the super-ego; were rejected by the ego. Accordingly, I 
proceeded to give explicit formulation to this view, which seemed to 
me a more logical conclusion from Freud’s premises than his own 
view that repression was directed against guilty impulses. From this 
standpoint, guilt, or the sense of personal moral badness, became 
secondary to a sense of badness in the object; and it appeared to repre- 
sent-a product of tension arising from a conflict between the relation- 
ship of the ego with the super-ego as an internal object accepted as 
good and its relationships with other internal objects regarded, pari 
passu, as bad. Guilt thus resolved itself into a defence against relation- 
ships with bad objects. In the light of these conclusions it become im- 
portant to determine why the child should incorporate objects whic 
presented themselves to him as bad; and the answer to this question 
seemed to me to be that the child internalized bad objects partly with 
a view to controlling them (an aggressive motive), but chiefly 
because he experienced a libidinal need of them. Accordingly I 

* 1 Included in the present volume. 
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directed attention to the part played by positive libidinal attachments 
to internal bad objects in the phenomenon of resistance encountered 
in psychotherapy; and in doing so, of cowrse, I departed from Freud’s 
principle that resistance is exclusively a manifestation of repression. 
The subject of repression is one to which I returned in a paper 
published ia 1944. In this paper I directed more specific attention to 
the weakness of impulse-psychology, adopting the general standpoint 
that it is impossible to isolate so-called ‘impulses’ from the endo- 
psychic structures which they energize and the, relutionships which 
they enable these structures to establish with objects. I suggested 
further that similar considerations applied to so-called ‘instincts’. In 
conformity with this line of thought, T envisaged a replacement of, 
the outmoded impulse-psychology, which, onee adopted, Freud 
had never seen fit to abandon, by a new psychology of dynamic 
Structure. This step involved 2 critical examination of Freud’s 
€scription of mental structure in terms of id, ego and super-ego. 
Such an examination reveals at the outset an inherent incompatibility 
etween any psychology “of dynamic structire and Freud’s concep- 
tions of the id as a reservoir of instinctive impulses, and of the ego as 
à structure which develops on the surface of the id for the regulation 
of id-impulses in relation to outer reality. Obviously the principle of 
ae structure can only be maintained if the distinction between 
ei ego is abolished and the ego is regarded as an original structure 
ch is itself the source of impulse-tenston. At the same time im- 
aye estion in the ego must be regarded as inherently oriented 
a ; outer reality, and thus initially determined by the reality 
a fe e. From this point of view, inadequacies in tlie child’s capa- 
ty for adaptation will be expla ned as largely due to lack of experi- 
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nee combined with the fact that the instinctive endowment of man- 


a eny assumes the form of general trends which require experi- 
tern oe them to acqùire a more differentiated and rigid pat- 
more A ith the child’s inexperience goes a tendency on his part to be 
rust motional and impulsive, and to be less tolerant of the many 
tations which he encounters. These various factors-must all be 
age account; and it is only in so far as conditions of adaptation 
Dice te on difficult for the child that the reality principle gives 
against r ag pleasure principle ava secondary, and deteriorative (as 
an, egressive) principle of behaviour calculated to relieve. tension 
Provide compeusatory satisfactions. And here I may perhaps add 

1 Included in the present volume. s 
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that, in somewhat similar fashion, I have come to regard aggression 
as secondary to libido, thus departing from Freud, who regarded it as 
an independent primary fautor (viz. as a separate ‘instinct’). 

The revised conception of the ego which arises at this point 
involves a reconsideration of the theory of repression. According to 
Freue of course, repression was directed against impuéses; but, in 
order to explain the agency of repression, he felt compelled to postu- 
late the existence of a structure (the super-ego) capable of instigating 
repression. } was only taking another step in the same direction, 
therefore, when I postulated the existence of structures which ate 
repressed—as I did in recording the conclusion that what are prim- 

-arily repressed are internal bad objects. At the time when I took this 
step I considered that impulses also became subjected to repression 2 
a secondary sense. After my adoption of a psychology of dynamic 
structure, however, this view could no longer be maintained; an 
substituted the view that what became subjected to secondary repres- 
sion was that part of the ego which was most closely involved in 2 
relationship with repressed objects. This conception presents us wit? 
the phenomenon of a split in the ego characterized by the repression 
of one dynamic part of the ego by another dynamic, but more cen- 
tral, part of the ego. 7 

Here it becomes relevant to observe that, whilst Freud’s earlier 
researches into the nature of the repressed were based upon a stucy © 
hysteria, his later researches into the nature of the agency of repression 
were based upon a study of melancholia. Whilst it would be pre 
pu mptuous to suggest that this change of ground has proved 3 
historical mistake, it seems a matter for regret that Freud was not 
able to pursue his study of the agency of repression. on the same 
ground as his study of the repressed, and so to make the phenome? 
of hysteria the basis of his theory of mental structure. This is a re8t© 
which I registered in theslogan ‘Back to hysteria’ in my 1944 PaP ei 
In my opinion, what led Freud to change his ground was an impas? 
created by the psychological hedonism and the related impulse- 
psychology to which he adhered, and which prevented him from 
envisaging the presence of such a process as splitting of the ¢g° vs 
hysteria. Splitting of the ego is, of course, a phenomenon associate : 
characteristically with schizophrenia. It may thus be said that, whilst 

Freud s conception of repression was based upon what Mean” 

Klein subsequently described as ‘the depressive position’, my concep , 

tion is baseu uson what may be described as ‘the schizoid positio™ 
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My conception may, therefore, be regarded as having a more funda- 
mental basis than Freud’s in proportion as schizophrenia is a more 
primal conditién than melancholia; and, at the same time, a theory 
of the personality based upon the conception of splitting of the tgo 
would appear to be more fundamental than one based upon Freud’s 
conception of the repression of impulses by an unsplit ego. The.theory 
which I now envisage is, of course, obviously adapted tu explain 
such extreme manifestations as are found in cases of niultiple person- 
ality; but, as Janct has pointed out, these extreme manifestations are 
only exaggerated examples of the dissociation phenomena character- 
istic of hysteria. Thus, if we implement the slogan “Back to hysteria’, 
we find ourselves confronted with the very phenomenon, ofisplitting, 
upon which my theory of repression is based. o s 

At this point it also becomes material to note that, according to 
Freud, the super-ego as the instigator of repression is no less uncon- 
scious than the repressed itself. Why the super-ego should be uncon- 
scious is a problem to which Freud nevsr gave any really satisfactory 
answer; and the question now arises whether'‘the super-cgo itselfis not 
repressed. That a structure corresponding to Freud’s ‘super-ego 18 
actually repressed was another of the conclusions which I drew in my 
1944 paper. The situation which I envisaged was one based upon a 
split in the internalized bad object. I have already explained how I 
teached the conclusion that repression of an internalized bad object 
ed to repression of that part of the ego avhich was most intimately 
bound by libidinal ties to the object jn question; but, if the object is 
Split, it follows that two parts of the ego will also besplit off from the 
Central ego, one attached to each of the partial objects. According to 
my conception, the internalized bad object has two aspects—an 
Exciting aspect and a rejecting aspect; and this duality of aspects forms 
the basis of a split of the object into an exciting object and a rejecting 
Object, Repression of the exciting object is.accompanied by the split- 
Ung off and repression of a part of the original ego, which I have 
described as the ‘libidinal ego’; and repression ofethe rejecting object 


1$ accompanied by the splitting off and repression of ansther part of 


the original ego, which I have describec as the ‘internal saboteur . 
Sa conception of the internal saboteur is by no means identical 
ith that of the super-ego;+ butpbeing allied to the rejecting object, 


1 3 É A ae P 
Sa. Tetain che term ‘super-ego’ to describe an internal object which if cathected 
g. accepted as ‘good’ vy the central ego, and which appears to function as an ego- 


ideal at’a level of organization established subsequently to the bisic level now under 
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this part of the ego has aims contrary to those of the libidinal ego, 
which thus beconies subject to its hostility. This hostility of the 
internal saboteur to the libidinal ego operates in the'same direction 


as the repression exercised over the libidinal ego by the central ego; 


and accordingly Ihave described it as a process of ‘indirect repression’. 
This isdirect repression would appear to be the aspect of.repression 
upon Wùich Freud chiefly concentrated, and upon which he based 
his theory of repression as a whole. 

The internal situation resulting from the processes which I have 
just outlined is one which i have described as ‘the basic endopsychic 
situation’. The three ego structures involved (viz. the central and the 
two subsidiary egos) correspond roughly to Freud’s ego, id an 
super-ego; but they are all conceived as inherently dynamic ¢g0- 
structures assuming a dynamic pattern in relation to one another, 
whereas the id is conceived as a source of energy without structure, 
and the ego and the super-ego as structures without any energy 
except such as they derive at second-hand from the id. The super-eg° 
is, of course, conceived: by Freud as an internalized object which 
achieves quasi-ego status; but, since the primal id is not conceived 4 
fundamentally object-secking, it is difficult to see how the internaliza- 
tion of the super-ego can be consistently explained by Freud on 
theoretic grounds. According to the conception which I have form- 
ulated, however, the internalization of objects is the direct expression. 
of the libidinal needs of an original object-secking ego in the face © 
the Vicissitudes of its early object-relationships. The internal differ- 
entiation of strugture within the personality through splitting of the 
ego is also explained in terms of relationships with objects whic? 
have been internalized; and these relationships are seen to give risg 
to relationships between: the various parts into which the origmê 
ego becomes split. It will be appreciated, accordingly, how appro" 
priate it is for the theory whose genesis aud development I have been 
outlining to be described as ‘an object-relations theory of the per 
sonality.” ‘ , : r 

A final word regarding the basic endopsychic situation to which 
I have just referred. Although, once it has been established, this sitt?- 
tion would appear to be relatively immutable from a topograp™ 
standpoint, from an economic standpoint it would appeat 


s H z $ ‘rutini 
consideration, I regard the cathexis of this object by the central ego a constitutinS 
a defence against the cathexis of internal bad objects by the’subsidiary egos: ™ 
providing the vasis for the establishment of moral values in the inner worte- 
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admit of a considerable variety of dynamic patterns; and it may be 
assumed that the more characteristic of such patterhs will correspond 
to the various psychopathological conditions described in textbooks 
of psychiatry. The details of these patterns and their relation®to 
symptomatology could, however, only be established after consider- 
able research. Meanwhile, it is in the case of hysteria that the dssiamic 
configuration is clearest. Be that as it may, the general account which 
I have given must suffice to indicate what is meant by ‘an object- 
relations theory of the personality’; and the historical form in which 
this account has been cast will, I trust, justify its aim—which is to 
indicate the raison d'être of a theory of this kind by describing the 
various considerations which have determined the steps.insits pro-. 


Stessive development. 7 P 
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CHAPTER VII 


t 2 
A Synopsis of the. Development of the Author's 
Views Regarding the Structure of the Personality 


: (1951) 


N 1941 (A Revised Psychopathology of the Psychoses and P. z bi 
neuroses) Ixecorded the observation that evidence of splitting aa in 
ego was to be found not only in overtly schizoid states, but ae 
the psychoneuroses, atid indeed in psychopathological a d also 
generally. The data upon which this observation was foun a 
led me to question the validity of Freud’s libido theory in H: J 
(1) his thesis that libido is essentially pleasure-seeking,. an A 
significance which he attributed to erotogenic zones in deter nest 
ego-development. It followed inevitably that I should also aad ah 
the validity of Abraham’s. ‘phase’ theory of caer d to 
the etiological theory based upon it. I accordingly Pane heory> 
reformulate there basic psychoanalytical concepts (the libido in such 
the theory of ‘ego-development and the etiological meon) clinica 
a way as to bring them more into conformity with dica Ea 
` data and so to enhance their explanatory value. The main fea 
“my reformulation were to the following effect: 
(1) Libido is essentially object-secking; minants 
(2) Erotogenic zones are not thémselves primary deter! nee 
of libidinal aims, tut channels mediating the primary object-s 
aims of the ego; > f must 
(3) Any theory of ego-development that is tæ be satisfactory A a 
be conceived in terms of relationships with objects, and in pe early 
relationships with objects which hve been internalized during 
‘life under the pressure of deprivation and frustration; ` -f the exceP 
(4) What are described by Abraham as ‘phases“are, with t Fa ‘ot 
tion of his“or4 phases’, really techniques employed by the 
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regulating relationships with objects, and in particular with inter- 
nalized objects; v 
(s) The psyèhopathological conditichs ascribed by Abraham to 
ixations at specific phases are, with the exception of schizophrénia 
and depression, really conditions associated with the employment of 
Specific techniques. ee 

In the light of these considerations I proceeded to outline a theory 
of ego-development conceived in terms of object-relationships, and 
embodying the following features: pier ee: 

(1) Ego-development 1s characterized’ by a process whereby an 
original state of infantile dependence based upon primary identifica- 
tion with the object is abandoned in favour of a state ofcadult or 
mature dependence based upon differentiation of the object from 
the self f 
_ (2) The process of ego-development may thus be regarded as hav- 
ing three stages, viz. 

__ (a) A stage of infantile dependence {corresponding to Abraham’s 
oral phases’); a 7 

(b) A transitional stage; and 

(c) A stage of adult or mature dependence (corresponding to 

raham’s ‘genital phase’); 

(3) Schizophrenia and depression are ctiologically related to dis- 
turbances of development during the stage of infantile dependence— 
schizophrenia being related to difficulties arising in object-relation- 
Ships over sucking (loving), and depression being related to diffi- 
culties arising in object-relationships over biting (kating); 

h 4) Obsessional, paranoid, hysterical and phobic symptoms derive 
Acir etiological significance from the fact that they reflect the opera- 

tion of four specific techniques employed by the ego in an attempt tò 

S es difficulties arising over obj ect-relationships during the tran- 

e e on the basis of the endopsychic situations which have 
ad e from the internalization of objects with which the ego has 

relationships during the stage of infantile dependence; 

def, The four transitional techniques opefate nagar) as 

O n aginst theemergence of schizoid and depressive tendencies 

Sinating during the first stage of ego-development; 

a Whilst the characteristic affect of depressive states is, of mee: 
utility, the characteristic affect of schizoid states is aesense © 
x 4 
(7) "The persistence ofa preponderating schizoid ex depressive ten- 
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dency arising during the stage of infantile dependence is reflected in 
the emergence of two contrasting types of individual—(a) the schi- 
zoid (c.f. ‘introvert) and (b} the depressive (c.f. ‘extravert’). 


In 1943 (The Repression and the Return of Bad Objects—with Special 
Referéce to the War Neuroses) I drew attention to the anomaly arising 
out of the fact that Freud’s later researches upon the nature and 
growth of thé'ego had been superimposed upon the psychology of 
impulse, which had emerged from his earlier researches, without any 
attempt to revise this psychology of impulse in the light of his subse- 
quent structural concepts. At the same time I expressed the view that 
it was oaly on the basis of a psychology of object-relationships, in 
which relationships between the ego and internalized as well as 
external objects were taken into account, that any integration 
between the concepts of impulse and ego-structure could be achieved. 
I recalled my previous conclusion (1941) that libido is essentially 
object-secking, and proceeded to consider its implications for the 
theory of repression. I also recalled Freud’s statement to the effect 
that, whilst the Super-ego is ‘a deposit left by the earliest object- 
choices of the id’, it also represents ‘an energetic reaction-formation 
against those choices’. Considered in terms of object-relationship 
psychology, this statement seemed to me to imply that, whilst the 
superego is obviously an internalized object with which the £go 
has a relationship involving some measure of identification, repres- 
sion must be directed primarily against other internalized objects with 
which the ego bas similar relationships. I accordingly gave explicit 
formulation to‘ the view that repression represents a defensive reac- 
tion on the part of the ego, not primarily against intolerably unplea- 
sant memories (as in Freud’s earlier view), or against intolerably 
guilty impulses (as in Freud’s later view), but against internalized 
objects which appear intolerably bad to the ego. This conclusion was 
supported by observations on the" reactions of children who had 
been sexually assaulted. Another set of observations on the reactions 
of children with unsatisfactory homes was introduced in support © 
the view that the internalization of bad objects represents an attempt 
on the part of the child to make the objects in his environment ‘goo 
by taking upon himself the burderz of their apparent ‘badness’, and 
thus.to make his environment more tolerable. This defensive attempt 
to establish outer security is purchased at the price’of inner insecurity» 
since it leaves tke ego at the mercy of internal persecutors; and it is 
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as a defence against such inner insecurity that the repression of inter- 
nalized bad objects arises. Having thus described*(1) the internaliza- 
tion of bad objects, and (2) their reprèssion after internalization, 
as two defensive techniques employed by the ego to meet diffi- 
culties encountered in object-relationships, I then drew attention to 
the significance of (3) a further defensive technique which I described 
as ‘the moral defence’, but which js equivalent to ‘the defence of the 
super-ego’. I pointed out that the bad objects described so far were 
‘unconditionally’ (viz. Ijbidinally), and not, ‘cqngitionally’ (viz. 
morally) bad, and that, in so far as the chifd’s ego was identified with 
these objects, he himself felt unconditionally bad. The aim of the 
moral defence is to ameliorate this intolerable situation by presenting, 
the child with the possibilities of conditional (nroral) goodness and 
badness; and this aim is effected, by the internalization of compen- 
satory good objects, which thereupon assunte a super-ego role. The 
resulting position is one in which conditional goodness depends upon 
a preponderating identification with good internalized objects, and 
conditional badness upon a preponderating identification with bad 
internalized objects; and either of these alternatives presents itself as 
preferable to unconditional badness, since even conditional badness 
leaves room for hope owing to the possibilities of repentance and 
forgiveness. Such considerations lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that repression and the moral defence (the defence of the super-ego) 
are separate defensive techniques, although, of course, interaction 
occurs between them. This explains the fact that analytical inter- 
pretations which mitigate guilt may actually have the effect of inten- 
sifying repression. In so far as the resistance duc to repression is over- 
come, however, the result is a ‘return’ of repressed bad objects to the 
conscious field. The threat of this is largely’responsible for the trans- 
ference neurosis; but it is therapeutically necessary in order to provide 
an opportunity for the cathexes of internalized bad objects to be dis- 
solved. The dissolution of such cathexes assumés special therapeutic ° 
importance in view ofa further conclusionarising 6ut of the standpoint 
now adopted, viz. that, where repressed bad. objects are concerned, 
the object-cathexis itself operates as a resistance. This conclusion is, of 
course, in contradiction of Freud’s view that ‘the repressed’ itself 
offers no resistance to curative efiorts; but it follows inevitably from 
the view that libido is object-seeking, and that repression is directed 
primarily against incernalized objects (not impulses). It is in this di- 
rection that an explanation of the negative therapeutic reaction is 
© a163 3 
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largely to be found; for, in so far as internalized and spa] be 
objects are cathectéed, the libidinal aim is in conflict wit h see 
peuticaim. It must be recognized, of course, thatthe ee o ep sia 
bad objects is not in itself therapeutic. Indeed it is really a o con 
return of such objects, combined with the effects of the apo eds a 
againist.it, that produces the symptoms which drive the Ponen p 
seek an: ytical aid. One of the defences open to the ego is, o Eom a 
the paranoid technique, which consists in the active pas i 
repressed bad objects (as against “repressed impulses ); but t a. 
different from the spontancous return of repressed bad objects, w pe 
is a phenomenon, not of projection, but of transference. The pati k 
is not slew to sense that the therapeutic endeavour threatens to repr i 
duce the situation egainst which his defences are mobilized; sae a 
only by means of a working through of the analytical trans! en 
situation in the setting ‘of an actual ‘good object’ relationship ai = 
the analyst that the return of tepressed bad objects can be made 
im. So far as the spontaneous return of represse A 
rned; traumatic situations play an important ae 
tors; and it is in this direction that we must loo 


: : : mn 
for an understanding of the war neuroses. It is also to a massive retu 
of repressed bad objects that we must | 


of the phenomenon which Freud desc 
sion’—a concept which loses much 0 
recognized that it is not sc much a 


eee 2 ; : e 
traumatic situations as of being haunted by bad objects against th 
return of which»all' defences have 


there is no lon‘ 


conclusions remain to be added: (1) In the 
in whom there h $ 
infantile dependence (characterized as 
fication), military se 
liable to“avour the , sinceit involves 
i familiar, aad relatively good, 
n -established in reality 
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(and, in conformity with this fact, separation-anxiety is the most dis- 
tinctive feature of breakdowns among military personnel); and (2) 
The failure of ‘repression associated with the return of internalized 
bad objects is accompanied bya failure of the moral defence, with*the 
result that the authority of the super-ego upon which, as Freud has 
shown, thè morale of a group depends, ceases to functiox;“and, 
through a dissolution of the libidinal cathexis binding the soldier 
to the military group, he ceases to be a soldier in spirit. 


. o oe r 
In 1944 (Endopsychic Structure considered in terms of Object-Relation- 
ships) I drew special attention to the fact that (as in the case of Freud’s 
conception of the ego) the whole conception of internalized objects. 
no less than the more limited conception of the super-ego out of 
which it sprang, had been developed without any significant modi- 
fication of the psychology of impulse originally adopted by Freud. 
I also drew attention to the practical limitations inherent in impulse- 
psychology in respect of its inability to throw any real light on the 
problem of the disposal of hypothetical ‘infpulses’ released in analy- 
tical therapy. I then pointed out that the disposal of ‘impulses’ is essen- 
tially a problem of object-relationships, and that, whilst it is also a 
problem of the personality, problems of the personality are them- 
selves bound up with the relationships of ego-structures to internal- 
ized objects. I went on to express the view that, whilst ‘impulses’ 
necessarily involve object-relationships,*they cannot be considered 
apart from ego-structures, since it is only ego-structures that can 
seek relationships with objects. ‘Impulses’ niust accordingly be 
regarded as representing simply the dynamic aspect of ego-structures; 
and there consequently arises a necessity for the replacement of the 
old impulse-psychology by a new psychology of dynamic structure—a 
step which obviously involves a critical examination of Freud's 
description of the mental apparatus in terms of id, ego and super-ego. 
ae an examination immediately reveals an “inherent incompati-” 
ility between any psychology of dynamic structure and Freud’s 
conceptions of (a) the id as a reservoir of instinctive impulses, and (b) 
the ego as a structure which develops on the surface of the id for the 
regulation of id-impulses in relation to outer reality; for the principle 
of dynamic structure can only Ge maintained if tise ego is regarded 
as an original structure which is itself the source of impulse-tension. 
At the same time, impulse-tension in the ego must be regarded as 
inherently orientated towards objects in outer reality, and thus deter- 
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mined by the reality principle from the first. Initially, of course, the 
reality principle is:immature; but this immaturity is due largely to 
lack of experience. Under*conditions favourable fo adaptation it 
mátures as experience expands. In so far, however, as conditions are 
unfavourable to adaptation, it is liable to give place to the pleasure 
principle as a secondary and deteriorative (not regressive) principle 
of behaviour calculated to relieve tension and provide compensatory 
satisfactions. The principle of dynamic structure also involves a revi- 
sion of the view, of repression which I advanced in 1943, to the effect 
that repression was exercised primarily against internalized objects 
which present themselves as bad; and it becomes necessary to adopt 
the view that repression is exercised not only against internalized 
objects (which incidentally are only meaningful when regarded in 
the light of endopsychic structures), but also against ego-structures 
which seck relationships with these internal objects. This view 
implies that there must be a splitting of the ego to account for repres- 
sion. Freud found it necessary, of course, to postulate the existence 
of a structure capable of ifistigating repression, viz. the super-ego; and 
it is really only a step in the same direction to postulate the existence 
of structures which are repressed, and to envisage the repression of one 
part of the dynamic ego by another part of the dynamic ego. Such 
a conception would throw light not only upon the phenomena of 
multiple personality and hysterical dissociation, but also upon.the 
practical difficulties experienced over the process described as ‘subli- 
mation’ in impulse-psychology (the ‘impulses’ to be ‘sublimated’ 
being no longeregarded as separate from ego-structure). The view 
that repression’implies a splitting of the ego should not prove diffi- 
cult to accept for those familiar with the problems presented by 
schizoid patients; but here we are confronted with the limitations 
imposed upon psychoanalytical theory in its later developments by a 
preoccupation with melancholia. It was on a study of melancholia 
that Freud’s theory of the mental apparatus was largely based; and, 
in conformity witk: this fact, the ‘depréssive position’ is accorded a 
central placesin the views of Melanie Klein. However, it was upon 
a study of hysteria that Freud originally based the concept of repres- 
sion; and it was only when he turned his attention from the nature of 
the repressed to that of the agency of repression that he became pre- 
occupied. with melancholia. In my opinion it is a matter, for regret 
that he did not pursue his study of the agency éf repression within 
the same ficid as‘nis study of the repressed, and taus did not make the 
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phenomena of hysteria the basis of his theory of the mental apparatus. 
Had he done so, I fegl convinced that his concéption of repression 
would have been based, not upon what Melanie Klein subsequently 
described as ‘the depressive position’, but upon what may be des- 
cribed as ‘the schizoid position’, viz. that his conception would haze 
been based upon recognition of the fact that repression implies a 
splitting of the ego. Here it is apposite to draw attention to the 
anomaly that, whereas Freud conceived, the Œdipus situation, to 
which he looked for the rationale of repression, as genital situation, 
his account of the origin of the super-egd, which he described as the 
instigator of repression, is conceived in terms of an oral, i.e. pre- 
genital, situation. Melanie Klein’s attempt to resolve the difficulty 
by ante-dating the Œdipus situation to infancy provides no real solu- 
tion, if only because it leaves out of account any possibility of 
repression occurring before the super-ego is formed. The solu- 
tion seems to lic in looking for the source of repression not only 
beyond the genital attitude, but also beyond the CEdipus situa- 
tion, and even beyond the level at which the super-ego is established. 
This solution is in conformity with my view, recorded in 1943, that 
repression originates primarily as a defence against internalized bad 
objects, and that the establishment of the super-ego represents an 
additional and later defence (‘the moral defence’) corresponding to 
the.attainment of a new level of structural organization, beneath 
which the old level persists. Thus, in my opinion, beneath the level 
at which a ‘central ego’ finds itself confronted with the super-ego 
as an internal object of moral significance there lice a level at which 
split off parts of the ego find themselves confronted with internal 
objects which are not only devoid of moral significance, but also 
unconditionally (viz. libidinaily) bad from the standpoint of the cen= 
tral ego—internal objects which function equally as internal perse- 
cutors whether they present themselves (a) as exciting objects, or (b) 
as frustrating objects. Whilst? therefore, the main phenomena of” 
melancholia receive a relatively satisfactory explanation at the super- 

ego level, the paranoid, hypochrondrical and’ obsessional features 

which so often accompany them represent an orientation towards 

internal bad objects. The phenomena of hysteria are equally incapable 

of being satisfactorily explained at an exclusivels; super-ego level. 

Freud’s theory of repression involves the further anomaly that, 

whereas he describvs both the agent and the instigator of repression 

(viz. the ego and she super-ego) as structures, ne aescribes the 
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repressed as consisting of impulses. The extent of this anomaly is best 
appreciated in the light of the fact that the super-ego is conceived by 
Freud as largely unconsciéus—a fact which raises the question 
whéther the super-ego itself is not repressed. Freud himself was suffi- 
ciently aware of this problem to envisage the possibility of the super- 
ego béing subject to some measure of repression (e.g. iri hysteria), 
thus implying recognition of the principle that an endopsychic 
structure may be repressed. In the light of considerations already 
advanced, it is necessary to conclude that what is repressed is invari- 
ably and inherently structtral. At this point it becomes relevant to 
record certain previous, but unpublished conclusions of mine regard- 
ing the rature of dreams. These conclusions resulted from a train of 
thought initiated during the treatment of a patient whose dreams 
included many which could not be brought into conformity with 
the wish-fulfilment priticiple and were described by her spontane- 
ously as ‘state of affairs’ dreams. The issue of this train of thought 
was that, under the influerfce of Melani¢ Klein’s conceptions of 
psychic reality and internal objects, I came to regard dreams, and for 
that matter waking phantasies also, as essentially dramatizations of 
endopsychic situations involving both (a) relationships between ego- 
structures and internalized objects, and (b) inter-relationships between 
ego-structures themselves. Subsequently another patient produced a 
dream involving problems of interpretation which provided me with 
the occasion to formulate the concept of a basic endopsychic situation 
involving such relationships, and to crystallize my views regarding 
the basic endopsychic structures involved. The resulting theory 
hinges upon the conception of a split in the internalized bad object. 
The view that the internalization of bad libidinal objects is a primary 
defence was recorded in’ 1943; but it now becomes important to 
recognize that such objects have two aspects—an exciting aspect 
and a rejecting aspect. This duality of aspects forms the basis of a 
split of the internalized bad object into (a) an exciting object, and (b) 
a rejecting object. When the-defence of repression comes into opera- 
tion, both these objects are repressed by the original ego; but, since 
this original ego is attachéd to both objects by’a libidinal cathexis 
involving a high degree of identification, their repression involves 
a splitting off and iepression of parts of the ego which remain closely 
bound teeach object. Repression of the exciting objectis thus accom- 
panied by tepress‘on of a portion of the ego which I describe as the 
libidinal 30 on tHe part of the central portion of the ego; and repression 
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of the rejecting object is accompanied by a similar repression of 
another portion of the ego which I describe as the internal saboteur. 
It will be scen that the resulting differentiation of ego-structure cor- 
responds roughly to Freud’s account of the mental apparatus—the 
central ego corresponding to Freud’s ‘ego’, the libidinal ego_o 
Freud’s ‘id’ and the internal saboteur to Freud’s ‘super-ego’y It is 
integral to my conception, however, that the three structures just 
described are all dynamic ego-structures assuming a dynamic pattern 
in relation to one another, whereas Freud’s ‘id’ js conceived as a 
source of energy without structure, and his ‘ego’ and ‘super-ego’ as 
structures without energy except such as they derive from the ‘id’— 
the ‘ego’ alone being a true ego-structure, since the ‘supér-ego’ is 
conceived as largely an internalized object. It is‘lso integral to my 
conception that this dynamic pattern of ego-structures underlies the 
level at which the super-ego, as I concetve it, is established as 
an internalized object cathected by the central ego; and it is at 
this underlying level that, in my opinion, the ultimate origin of all 
psychopathological states is to be sought. Further features of my con- 
ception are (1) that the differentiation of ego-structure which I 
envisage is the result of repression originally directed against inter- 
nalized bad objects, and (2) that the dynamic of repression is aggres- 
sion directed by the central ego not only against internalized bad 
objects, but also against the subsidiary egos by which these objects 
are cathected, viz. the libidinal ego and the internal saboteur. Aggres- 
sion does not remain exclusively at the disposal of the central ego, 
however. It plays a part in the attitude adopted by thie subsidiary egos 
not only towards the central ego, but also. towards one another—and 
it plays a part of particular importance where the attitude of the 
internal saboteur towards the libidinal ego # concerned. The uncom- 
promisingly aggressive attitude of the internal saboteur towards the 
libidinal ego is based on the latter’s cathexis of the exciting object 
and its own cathexis of the rejecting object; and it is thus a reflection 
of the original ambivalence of the individual towards his libidinal 
objects. According to my view,.ambivalence is not itself a primal 
state, but one whiclrarises as a reaction to deprivation and frustration. 
Thus I do not consider that in the absence of frustration the infant 
would direct aggression spontaneously towards Ís libidinal object. 
Accordingly, whilst I regard aggression as a primary dynamic factor 
in that it does not appear capable of being resolved into libido, I also 
regard it as ultimat:ly subordinate to libido and essential! repre- 
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senting a reaction on the part of the infant to deprivation and frustra- 
tion in his libidirial relationships—and moze particularly to the 
trauma of separation from ‘his mother. It is thus the experience of 
libidinal deprivation and frustration that originally calls forth the 
infant’s aggression towards his libidinal object and so gives rise to 
ambivalence. At this point the subjective aspect of afnbivalence 
becomes impgrtant; for to the ambivalent infant the situation pre- 
sents itself as one in which his mother functions as an ambivalent 
object. To ameliorate this intolerable situation, he splits the figure of 
his mother into two objécts—a satisfying (‘good’) object and an 
unsatisfying (‘bad’) object; and, with a view to controlling the unsatis- 
fying object, he employs the defensive process of internalization to 
remove it from outer reality, where it eludes his control, to the 
sphere of inner reality, where it offers prospects of being more amen- 
able to control in the role of internal object. The trouble about such 
an internal object is that, after internalization, it continues not only 
to be unsatisfying, but also to be desired (cathected). It thus presents 
a duality of aspects which constitutes as great a difficulty in the inner 
world as that formerly constituted by the ambivalence of objects 
in the outer world. This duality of aspects has already been referred 
to as providing the basis for a split of the internalized bad object into 
(a) an exciting object, and (b) a rejecting object—a split which is now 
seen to be effected by the original ego in an attempt to deal withthe 
difficulties ensuing upon tlie internalization of bad objects. It is in 
pursuance of further defensive aims on the part of the ego that the 
exciting and rejecting internal objects are both repressed, and that 
the repression of cach is accompanied by a splitting off and repression 
ofa corresponding part of the ego itself. It is thus that the libidinal 
égo and the internal sabéteur become established as subsidiary ego- 
structures independent of the central ego and subject to repression on 
its part. The aggressive attitude adopted by the internal saboteur 


towards the libidinal ego remains, however, in need of further 


explanation; for it is not sufficient to say simply that it is a reflection 
of early ambivale: 


ea nce. So far as this ambivalence js concerned, the 
position would appear to be that the child expériences considerable 
anxiety Over expressing not only aggressive, but also libidinal feelings 
towards his moth sin the role ofa rejecting object. The risk involved 
in his expressing aggressive feelings towards her is that it-will make 
her reject him mere and love him less, i.e. will rake her seem more 
real for kimi as a bad object and less real as a good object. This is the 
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tisk (loss of the good object) which, as I concluded in 1941, tends to 
provoke the affect of depression. On the other hari, the risk involved 
for the child im expressing libidinal feelings towards his mother as a 
rejecting object is that this is equivalent in his mind to discharging 
libido into an emotional vacuum and gives rise to a sense of inferiority 
and worthlessness. This is the risk (loss of libido) which, as i con- 
cluded in 1941, tends to provoke the schizoid affect of futility. With 
the aim of averting both these risks the child supplements the defensive 
measures already described by a technique akin tq the ‘Divide et 
impera’ principle. He employs a maximum of his aggression to sub- 
ue a maximum of his libidinal need. In conformity with the prin- 
ciple of dynamic structure, this defence is effected by æ process, 
whereby the excess of his aggression is taken over by the internal 
saboteur and directed against his libidinal ego, which in turn takes 
over the excess of his libido and directs it towards the exciting object. 
The attack of the internal saboteur upon the libidinal ego must ob- 
viously function as an extremely powerful factor in furthering the 
aims of repression; and it would appear to’be on this phenomenon 
that Freud’s concept of the super-ego and its repressive function is 
largely based. In terms of the concepts which I myself have formu- 
lated, however, repression originates as an attack by the undivided 
ego on both the exciting and the rejecting objects; and this process, 
which I describe as primary direct repression, is accompanied by a 
Process of secondary direct repression whereby the ego splits off and 
subdues two parts of itself (the libidinal ego and the internal saboteur) 
which respectively maintain cathexes of the two repressed internal 
objects. The cathexis of the exciting object by the libidinal ego also 
constitutes a formidable source of resistance to therapy; and this 
phenomenon conforms to an ‘observation Which I recorded in 1945 
before I had developed the concept of dynamic structure. However, 
since the cathexis in question is libidinal, it cannot be regarded as it- 
self a repressive phenomenon’ it is otherwise, however, with the 
attack of the internal saboteur on the libidinal ego; for this not only 
functions 28 a resistance, but actively contributes to tke repression 
of the libidinal egovby the central ego. P accordingly describe this 
process as one of indirect repression. When the processes of direct and 
indirect repression are both takei into account, it hecomes obvious 
that libidinal components in the psyche are subjected toca much 
Greater measure ofi~epression than aggressive components. It may 
therefére be conclu; ed that, whereas the disposal of excess libido 
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is governed chiefly by the principle of repression, the disposal of excess 
aggression is goversted chiefly by the principle of topographical distribu- 
tion. My conception of indirect repression brings to a focus the diver- 
gefice of my views, from those of Freud as regards repression in 


general. According to Freud, repression originates as a means of 


reduting the expression of libido towards the parent of opposite 
sex and that of aggression towards the parent of a similar sex in the 
setting of the Œdipus situation. According to my view, however, 
both direct and, indirect repression originate in infancy before the 
emergence of the Cedipus situation; and indirect repression is a special 
technique adopted by the child to reduce the expression of both 
libido and aggression towards his mother at a stage when she is his 
only significant object and he is almost wholly dependent upon her. 
In my view, therefore, the phenomenon of infantile dependence 
assumes the role ascribed by Freud to the Œdipus situation in the 

genesis of repression. The Œdipus situation thus ceases to function as 

an explanatory concept, and-assumes the status of a derivatory situa- 

tion which the child is called upon to meet only after differentiation 

of endopsychic structure has already taken place and repression has 

originated. It thus becomes a phenomenon to be explained in terms 

of an endopsychic situation which has already developed. The chief 

novelty introduced into the child’s world by the emergence of the 

external Œdipus situation is that he is now confronted with twa dis- 

tinct parental objects instead of only one. Since his relationship with 

his father as a new object involves problems of adjustment similar 

to those alreadywexperienced in his relationship with his mother, he 

naturally employs similar techniques—with the result that two inter- 

nalized figures of his father, as (a) exciting object, and (b) rejecting 

vbject, become established. These would appear to be partly super- 

imposed upon, and partly fused with the corresponding figures of his 

mother. The adjustment. which the child requires to make to his 

father differs, however, from that’ Which he originally required to 

make to his mother in thar, it has to be’ made upon an almost exclu- 
sively emotional plane. This follows from the fact that the experience 
of feeding at the breast is necessarily precluded from his relationship 
with his father. Indeed it is chiefly as a parent without breasts that the 
child would appsér to regard his father in the first instance; and it is 
only later that he comes to appreciate the genital difference between 
his parents. As the appreciation of this differeryze dawns upon him 
and his.wn libidinal need comes to manifist itself increasingly 
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through genital channels, his needs for his mother and father come to 
include physical needs for their respective genitals. The strength of 
these physical needs varies in inverse proportion to the satisfaction of 
his emotional needs; but, since they are not satisfied, some measure 

of ambivalence develops towards both his mother’s vagina and bis 

father’s penis. This is reflected in sadistic conceptions of the ‘primal 

scene. By this time, however, the relationship between his parents 

has become important to him; and jealousy of cach parent in relation 

to the other develops. The chief incidence of this jealousy is deter- 

mined not only by the biological sex of the ‘child, but also by the 

state of his emotional relationships with his respective parents. How- 

ever, he is called upon to adjust to two ambivalent situatians at the 

same time; and, in his attempt to do so, he agai employs the series 

of techniques already described, with the result that bad genital 

figures of both parents come to be embodied, in varying proportions, 

in both of the already existing internal bad objects (the exciting 

object and the rejecting object). Thesesinternal objects are thus seen 

to assume the form of cémplex composite structures, built up partly 
on a basis of layering and partly on a basis of fusion. The extent to 

which layering or fusion predominates, in conjunction with the 
proportioning of component objects, would appear not only to play 
an important part in determining the psychosexual attitude of the 
individual, but also to be the chief determinant in the etiology of 
sexual perversions. The constitution of the exciting and the rejecting 
objects is also (biological sex apart) the main factor in determining 
the nature of the Œdipus situation which develops. This is obvious 
in the case of inverted and mixed Œdipus situations; but it also applies 
in the case of the positive situation. Indeed the possibility of inverted 
and mixed CEdipus situation goes to show that even the positive 
Œdipus situation is essentially an internal situation—albcit it is tratis- 
ferred in varying degrees to the actual external situation. Once this 
fact is envisaged, it is easy tő See, as indeed @eep analysis reveals, 
that the Œdipus situation is essentially built up around the inter- 
nalized figures of the exciting mother and the rejecting mother. How 
ever, in his attempt to adjust to two ambivalent relationships at the 
same time, the child secks to simplify a complex situation by con- 
centrating on the exciting aspest of one parent-and the rejecting 
aspect of thé other, and by modifying the nature of the exciting 
and the rejecting ol iects accordingly; and in so doing the child really 
constitutes the CEdi, us situation for himself. . 
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It cannot escape observation that the general scheme which I have 
outlined represents‘ considerable departure from the yiews of Freud, 
although there is a recognizable analogy at all points. This combina- 
tion of analogy with divergence can only be explained in terms of a 
diference in basic theoretic principles; and it is not difficult to localize 
two central points of difference. In the first place, although Freud’s 
whole system of thought was concerned with object-relationships, 
he adhered theoretically to the principle that libido is primarily 
pleasure-secking. yiz. is directionless. By contrast, I adhere to the 
principle that libido is primarily object-secking, viz. has direction. 
For that matter, I regard aggression as having direction also, whilst, 
by implication at arly rate, Freud regarded aggression as, like libido, 
directionless. In the-second place, Freud regarded impulse (psychical 
energy) as theoretically distinct from structure, whereas I do not 

accept this distinction as-valid and adhere to the principle of dynamic 
structure. Of these two central points of difference, the latter is the 
more fundamental; and indéed the former arises out of the latter. 
Thus Freud’s view that'libido is pleasure-seeking follows directly 
from his divorce of energy from structure; for, once energy is 
divorced from structure, the only psychical change which can be 
envisaged as pleasurable (i.e. as other than disturbing) is one which 
makes for the establishment of an equilibrium of forces, viz. a direc- 
tionless change. By contrast, once we conceive of energy as ins~pat- 
able from structure, the cnly changes which are intelligible are 
changes in structural relationships and relationships between struc- 
tures; and such changes are essentially directional. Freud’s divorce of 
energy from structure must be regarded as a reflection of the general 
scientific background of the nineteenth century, dominated as this 
was, by the Helmholtzian'conception of the physical universe; and it 
thus constitutes a limitation imposed by outside influences upon his 
i thought. In the twentieth century atomié physics has revolutionized 
the scientific conception of the physical universe and has introduced 
the conception of dynamic structure; and the views which I have out- 
lined represcnt an attempt to reformulate psychoanalytical theory 
in terms of this conception. The psychology of dynamic structure 
which I envisage has the special advantage of providing a more satis- 
factory basis for +e explanation of ‘group phenomena than any other 
“type of psychology; but it also has the advantage of enabling psycho- 
pathological phey-omena to be explained direct! y in terms of struc- 
tural cor ‘ormations, and thus doing justice to tl : unquestionable fact 
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that symptoms are expressions of the personality as a whole. The 
basic endopsychic situation which I have described appears to be 
relatively immutable ftom a topographic standpoint; but from an 
economic standpoint it must be regarded as capable of extensive 
modification, whether therapeutic or otherwise. I am convinced that, 
the economic pattern which I have described is that which pr: vails 
in hysterical states; and I also believe that this is characteristically 
the original pattern. In conformity with this belief I interpret the 
earliest symptoms manifested by the child (e.g. crying fits) as hysteri- 
cal; and, if this is correct, Freud showed remarkablé insight in choos- 
ing hysterical phenomena as the material out of which to build the 
foundations of psychoanalysis. Amends must now be made for 
an apparent inconsistency in my exposition of the principle of 
dynamic structure. Although I have spoken of internalized objects as 
structures, I have treated them simply as objects of dynamic ego- 
structures, and not as themselves dynamic. I have done so partly in 
order to avoid too complicated an exposition, but mainly in order to 
focus attention on the activity of the ego-structures—which is, after 
all, the most important thing, especially since the internalization of 
objects is itself a product of this activity. In the interests of consist- 
ency, however, I must draw the logical conclusion of my theory and 
acknowledge that, since internal objects are endopsychic structures, 
they, must be themselves in some measure dynamic; and it should 
be added that they must derive their dynamic quality fron? their 
cathexis by ego-structures. Such a conclusion would appear to be in 
conformity not only with demonological phenomena, but also with 
the phenomena observed in the case of dreams and paranoid states. 


Quite recently, viz. in 1951)1 have foundit necessary to introduce 
a further modification into my theoretical position in an attenupt to 
eliminate an unresolved contradiction between the views which I 
formulated in 1941 and those which I subsequently formulated. My 
classification of the four ‘transitional’ defensive dechniques in 1941 
depended upon a distinction between two internalized objects which 
I described as ‘accepted’ and ‘rejected’ respectively; and the distinc= 
tive features of each technique were related to a characteristic method 
adopted by the ego in dealing with these two ohiects according as 
they were treated, separately or togéther, as internal br external, The 
assumption. underlying this classification was that ambivalence to- 
wards’the external «bject led at an early stage to intern. lization of 
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both a good and a bad object. In the views which I formulated in 
1944, however, my main concern was with relationships between 
differentiated ego-structures and internalized bad objects, and with 
the resulting endopsychic situation; and this formulation was based 
upon the conclusion (already reached in 1943) that the object to be 
initialized in the first instance is the bad or unsatisfying abject. The 
internalization of the unsatisfying object was regarded as a defensive 
technique designed to control the traumatic element in a situation 
involving the cathexis ofan object which was unsatisfying; and there 
appeared to be no motive for internalizing a completely satisfying 
object in the first instance. It was thus considered that good or satis- 
fying objects were only internalized at a later stage to allay anxiety 
arising out of the presence of bad or unsatisfying objects in the inner 
world after their internalization. The underlying assumption 
remained, as in 1941, tothe effect that ambivalence was a state arising 
originally in relation to the external object, and that the external 
object was split, so far as mental representations were concerned, into 
a good object and a bad object before any question of the internaliza- 
tion of the bad object arose. This is an assumption which I now (in 
1951) feel it necessary to revise in favour of a view which I previously 
adopted in my earlier paper, ‘Schizoid Factors in the Personality’ 
(t940)—a view to the effect that the first object to be internalized 
is the pre-ambivalent object of the early oral phase. From this point of 
view, ambivalence must be regarded as a state first arising in the 
original unsplit ego in relation to the internalized pre-ambivalent 
object; and the motive determining the internalization of the pre- 
ambivalent object in the first instance will be provided by the fact 
that this object presents itself as in some measure unsatisfying as well 
‘ks in some measure satisfying. The ¢stablishment of ambivalence, 
dncé this has been accomplished, leads to an inner situation in which 
the unsplit ego is confronted with an internalized ambivalent object. 
- The next step envisaged is the splitting of this object, not into two 
objects (good and bad), but into three dbjects; and this result is attri- 
buted to action on the part of the ego whereby both the over-exciting 
and the over-frustrating cleruentsin the internal object are split off from 
it and repressed in such a way as to give rise to the exciting object and 
the rejecting objectXin a manner similar to that which I described in 
~ib44). Ir, follows from this conception that, when the exciting and 
rejecting objects are split off, there remains a *jucleus of the original 
object shoA of its over-exciting and over-frus ‘ating elements; and 
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this nucleus then assumes the status of a desexualized and idealized 
object which iş cathected and retained for itself‘by the central ego 
after it (the central ego) has divested itself of those parts of itself 
which cathect the exciting and rejecting objects, and which I have 
described respectively as ‘the libidinal ego’ and ‘the internal saboter=? 
It will be noticed that the nuclear object in question is an accepted 
object for the central ego, and is,thus not subjected to repression. 
This is the object which I now regard as providing the nucleus round 
which the super-ego, as I have come to conceive if, ds built up; but, 
in view of its nature, it would appear apptopriate to revive the term 
‘ego-ideal’ for its designation. It corresponds, of course, to what I 
described as ‘the accepted object’ in my account of the ‘transitional’. 
defensive techniques in 1941; and it is significant that this is the sort of 
object into which the hysterical patient seeks to convert the analyst. 
So far as concerns what I have described as “the rejected object’ in my 
account of the ‘transitional’ techniques in 1941, it will now be neces- 
sary to regard this concept as including both ‘the exciting object’ and 
‘the rejecting object’, since, according to my later view, both these 
objects are rejected by the central ego. Accordingly, the term ‘re- 
jected objects’ (in the plural) will require to be substituted for the 
term ‘rejected object’ (in the singular) in my account of the “tran- 
sitional’ techniques. This change would appear to be justified, since 
reflection suggests that both the ‘exciting’ and the ‘rejecting’ objects 
are similarly treated by the central egp inthe case of each of the tran- 
sitional techniques. Thus, for example, it would appear that they are 
both treated as external in the paranoid and phobié techniques, and 
both treated as internal in the obsessional-and hysterical techniques. 
By contrast, ‘the accepted object’ is treated as external in the phobic 
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and hysterical techniques, and as internal itf the paranoid and obsesś- 
ional techniques. į 
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CHAPTER I 


Notes on the Religious Phantasies 9f a Female 
Patient (1927) 


s 


N what follows I propose to describe some feasures in the case of a 

woman whose experiences included some remarkable phantasies 

ofa religious nature. My account is based upon data obtained dur- 
ing a short course of analytical treatment undertaken with a view to 
mitigating the severity of the symptoms from which she suffered. 
These symptoms presented in the main a hysterical complexion; but 
there was also evidence of a more profound disturbance of a defin- 
itely schizoid nature. In this connection it is perhaps interesting to 
record that, when on one occasion I showed two separate specimens 
of her handwriting, mixed with other specimens of handwriting 
from different sources, to the distinguished graphologist Robert 
Saudek,’he diagnosed one specimen, as characteristically hysterical, 
and the other as characteristically schizophrenic. Significantly 
enough, the ‘hysterical’ specimen belonged to thé period of analytical 
treatment, whereas the ‘schizophrenic’ specimen dated from the 
time of a breakdown ten years earlier. 

The patient, to whom I shall refer throughout this account as X5, 
Was thirty-one years of age when she came under my observation. 
She was unmarried, and was'the youngest child ofa large family con- 
sisting of one son and a numbér of daughters. Her mother had died 
when she was nineteen. Her father vsas alive; but she did not recall 
ever having seen him, as he had lived apart froni the family from the 
time of her birth. He was of alcoholic habits; and his wife left him, 
taking her family with her, as soon as was practicable after the birth 
of X. X left school at the age of sixteen; and at sey-nteen she began 
to train for the post of art teacher. In spite of the interruptions 


1 A paper read before te Scottish Branch of the British Psychological Society on 
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entailed by a series of nervous breakdowns, which began when she 
was twenty-one, sue eventrally completed her training; and at the 
age‘of twenty-five she obtained a good post, which she held with 
apparent success for five years, until a further breakdown finally 
€enpelled her to resign. 

When I first saw her, she gave a history of a series ‘of nervous 

breakdowns extending over a period of ten years. These breakdowns 
had been characterized chiefly by nervous prostration, sleeplessness, 
disturbing dreams, and inability to face the demands of life. These 
symptoms she attributed retrospectively to difficulties centring round 
questions of sex; but she stated that at the time of her first breakdown 
she was'completely innocent of all sexual knowledge, although she 
frequently experienced unsophisticated cravings for male attentions. 
It was only two years subsequently that her medical attendant, per- 
ceiving the dangers of her ignorance, enlightened her to some extent. 
Shortly thereafter she began to indulge in masturbation. The com- 
mencement of this practice would appear to have dated from a medi- 
cal examination performed by a strange doctor on the occasion of a 
sudden illness at a holiday resort. Her masturbatory habits, once 
acquired, began to cause her considerable mental distress; and eventu- 
ally she came to regard them as the chief factor in aggravating her 
nervous state. To this source she, doubtless correctly, traced the 
exacerbation of a sense of conflict between spirit and body which 
had already for some time troubled hər at nights. Her condition 
throughout was complicated by the fact that she was subject to 
visions and phartasies of an absorbing character. The visions, which 
she herself usually descrihed as ‘images’, were almost invariably 
disturbing, and were sometimes of such a character as to fill her with 
disgust. Frequently they assumed a phallic form, in spite of her lack 
of conscious sexual knowledge; but, when this happened, the vision- 
ary genitals would appear to have been infantile. She had been 
annoyed by such images previous to her breakdown—and even in 
childhood. As regasds her »han‘asies, some of these were distressing, 
whereas others again were beatific in character. Among the various 
‘images’ and phantasies wnich she described were many which had 
pl religious colouring; and it is to this group that I desire to direct 
attention. 

Ainong the earliest of the religious ‘images’ or visions which she 
remembered having seen was one which apprared at the age of 
seven. She was convalescent after an illness at th: time; and one night 
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she seemed to see the Devil standing at the foot of her bed. She was 
terrified by the apparition, and felt that he had? come to carry her 
away. She realized that the apparition was immaterial; but she 
explained this to herself on the grounds that the visitant came ftom 
the spiritual world. It may be noted here that, in childhood, her mied 
was frequently occupied with thoughts about God and Christ, and 
about Right and Wrong. These thoughts were accompanied by con- 
siderable apprehension on her part; and she recorded that ideas about 
Christ had always caused her anxiety and depression jn her childhood. 
It would scem that the idea of God which was imparted to her was 
that of a stern Jehovah, rather than that, of a loving Father. This con- 
ception was largely influenced by religious instrtiction which she had 
received at the age of four from an evangelical Sunday School 
teacher whose ardour outweighed his discretion, and whose lurid 
descriptions of the raising of Lazarus from the dead were recalled 
during the analysis with painful emotion. At the age of twenty-two 
(in the second year of her breakdown) she began to have what she 
described as ‘visions frm the spiritual side’. The usual subject of 
these visions was the Crucifixion of Christ; and it was quite common 
for her to witness Christ’s body being pulled down from the Cross 
and to sce the nails tearing His flesh. It is significant that, in describing 
such spectacles, she would say, “I experienced myself some. of the 
agony of spirit which He must have felt.’ 

Having indicated the nature of the patient’s visions, I shall pass to 
the description of her religious phantasies. The most important of 
these revolved round the themes of Virgin Birth Crucifixion and 
Resurrection; and, unlike her visions, such phantasies only com- 
menced to occur after she had received some sexual enlightenment. 
They are best described in het own words so far as these are reflected 


in notes which I was able to take at the time. Here is one of her 
accounts: 4 > 


“Twice I’ve thought . . . that I was going to‘have a baby, without . 


connection, in a spiritual way. I feln I wasn’t going to be unwell for 
nine months, and was going to have a baby beéause I was filled with 
a greater will than my own. I thought tliat, if I did turn unwell that 
time, it would happen next time. Now, of course, I know it to have 

cen a part of my abnormal staté of mind. The first time I am aware 
of anything like that happening, I was home for the week-end. 1 was 
in bed all Sunday. The physical feeling was bad; and I was dreaming 
wild-horse dreams :bout that time. I was expecting my ‘period that 
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day. The physical feeling came; and it was followed by a terrible 
misery—as if a devil was there, making me think all sorts of bad 
words and striking out against God. Then peace came; and I thought 
I weuld never be unwell again. I did not think about a baby that time. 
Ithought I wasn’t going to be a woman ina physical sense any more. 
Then the period came on; and I was miserably unhappy.’ - 

Here is another of her accounts: 

‘I was often depressed between thirteen and fourteen, and had 
various fears. One was that I was going to come to a bad end and be 
executed. I remember dimly that my greatest girl friend at school was 
standing one day with a piece. of string in her hand. She showed it to 
me and said Į would be hung some day by the neck. I am still afraid 
about that. It gets mingled with the idea that I am going to be cruci- 
fied. That Sunday when it came about me going to have a baby, I 
had been reading a British-Israel Society book dealing with prophe- 
cies. Just after that, the feeling began about the baby. I was recently 
rejected for life insurance which was to have become duc in ten years. 
I said to myself, ‘“My little son will be ten then’. I thought it 
would fulfil the text, “‘A little child shall lead them’’, because he had 
not been born in the usual way. I thought I would be crucified or 
hung. I felt I would be willing to make the sacrifice; but I thought 
nowadays they don’t crucify people as they did Christ. Then I 
thought, with the war on, Bolsheviks would torture me, and it 
would come that way. I felt it was inevitable and unescapable. A 
French lady once told me I had a mystic cross in my hand. Every- 
thing fitted in. I folt willing not to be married, because of the greater 
thing . . . I had a sort of trance when I was ina nursing home; and I 
thought I was being filled with spiritual power. Then came a terror 
of being buried alive. I believed that, when I was crucified, I would 
rise again from the dead. But before that, I believed, I would be able 
to heal people. A few days ago it came that, at the end of ten years, I 
vvould be tortured and put to death, buawould rise again, and Christ 
would come back to earth, and that we would be married and have a 
little baby. That all seemed real to me, until I saw an image of myself 
beside Christ with a crown on my head. Then I knew that it wasn’t 


in keeping with the humility of the real thing. Then this—whatever 
it is—began to fade «way. 


“Another, quotation: 
In the nining home, I had a climax about the ideas of spiritual 
power—anċ the power of spiritual healing. One day my body seemed 
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possessed by some spirit for half an hour. I wasn’t conscious of my 
body, except that the heart was fluttering and na more. I thought I 
was having an influx of spiritual power, which would enable me to 
heal. When I came to, there were red marks on my arm; and the word 
“stigmata” came . . . There were times when I felt I was not going 
to be a woman any more, and that a baby would come—aot an 
ordinary baby, but a second Christ. Also I felt I was going to be a 
second Messiah, and was going to be crucified. It was very real then, 
and has not quite gone yet.... This sort of delusion I lived in 
seemed reality, until my brother told mesthat had always believed 
myself to be everything and almost all-powerful. He said I always 
ordered my sister about, whereas I had always:thought she wasn’t 
kind to me.’ a 

The phantasies described in these accounts may be classified into 
three groups: i a 

(1) Phantasies of Identification with the Mother of Christ. Into this 
group fall those elements in X’s phantasy life which embody the 
themes of the Annunciation and the Virgin Birth. The personal 
significance of these themes for her appears to lie, not so much in the 
idea of being the Mother of Christ as in what this implies, viz. the 
idea of being the Woman upon whom the Holy Ghost descends, the 
Woman whom the Father chooses to be the Mother of His Son. 
The Child is to be born ‘in a spiritual way’; and some store is placed 
upon the feeling of ‘being filled with a spiritual power’, ‘being filled 
with a greater will than my own’. ° 
_ (2) Phantasies of Identification with Christ Himself. Under this head- 
ing come those elements in X’s phantasy life which embody the 
themes of Crucifixion, Resurrection and Glorification, and also that 
of the Messiahship. The personal significance of this group of phar.- 
tasies is more complex than that of the Madonna group; but it seerhs 
possible to isolate two factozs determining it. The first of these factors 
18 to be found in the influence of the analogy of the Sonship of Christ.. 


As Christ is the Son of God, so she feels herself ta,be the Daughter of à 


the Father in a special sense—not in the sense in which all men are the 


sons of God, but in that in which Christ is The Son of God. This is 


made plain by the fact that she regards herself as a second Messiah; 
for this title implies a special Sorship—tor her, piesumably, Daugh- 
terhood. Thé second factor underlying her identification with Cinist 
is her adoption, in a very personal sense, of that system of ideas which 
embraces Guilt, Sacrifice and Propitiation. ` 
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(3) Phantasies of Identification with the Bride of Christ. The status of 
the Bride of Christ is, of course, one accorded to the Church in 
Christian theology; but its personal significance for X would seem to 
lie in the fact that, for her in her self-adopted role of the Daughter 
ef God, the only possible Bridegroom worthy of her station would 
be the“Son Himself. ; ee. 

When the nature of these phantasies is considered, it is plain that 

we are not here dealing with the normal religious experience of the 
devout person orientated in reality, but with experiences of an un- 
usual and grandiose character, in which the imagination has been 
exalted at the expense of the facts of real life. It is not a case of the 
ordinary-Christian experience of union with God achieved through 
participation by tke sinner in Christ’s Sacrifice, but of an actual 
dramatization within the individual psyche of the themes underlying 
the religious experiences Thus in her phantasies X is not content to 
play the part of mere worshipper or even initiate, but feels herself to 
be the principal figure in the'religious mysteries. This feature of her 
experience must be attributed to the presence of the schizoid distur- 
bance in her personality, to which reference has already been made; 
for failure to discriminate adequately between phantasy and reality 
is a distinctive feature of markedly schizoid states. 

So far as the psychology of religion is concerned, the characteristic 
standpoint of the psychoanalytical school is to look for the sources 
of the religious need in the dynamic unconscious of the individual. 
It is, of course, in the same direction that this school of psychological 
thought looks for the source of artistic inspiration and of all the 
achievements of human culture in general—the guiding principle 
being that cultural phenomena represent the symbolicand sublimated 
expression of repressed wishes of a prinial character. The phenomena 
of human culture in general are not, of course, our present concern; 
but it must be recognized that the influe:tce of religion has played a 
much greater and more important pa» than any other influence in 
the development of-culture and, the advance of civilization, Where 
the psychological sources of the religious need are concerned, there 
are two factors in the dynarnic unconscious to which special import- 
ance is attached by the psychoanalytical school. These are: (1) per- 
sistence of the original attitude towards parents prevailing during 
edily childhood; and displacement of this attitude towards super- 
natural beings fram its attachment to human. parents under the 
influence ef disillusionment regarding their powers and their capa- 
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city to provide unlimited support; and (2) the persistent influence of 
a repressed CEdipus situation accompanied by conflict, and an inner 
need to obtain relief from the attendant guilt. Personally I am very 
far from being one of those who considers that higher values can be 
accounted for wholly in terms of their psychological origins; and 
indeed, if it were so, it would be a poor outlook for human culture. 

Nevertheless, psychological origins provide a legitimate field for 

investigation on the part of psychological science. Consequently, it 

becomes a matter of interest to determine how far, the two factors 

to which psychoanalytical thought attaches infportance as sources of 
the religious need are found to be present in such an extreme case as 

that of the woman under consideration, characterized as, she was by, 
religious phantasies of an almost delusional quality. 

(1) The patients emotional attitude towards her parents. X’s attitude 
towards her parents must necessarily have been influenced to a pro- 
found degree by the fact that they lived apart, and that she had never 
known her father as a member of the liousehold. Let us consider in 
the first place her attitude towards her father. It may be presumed 
that, after she first learned the facts of the situation as presented to 
her, her sympathies would lie, on the conscious plane at least, with 
her mother. What were the actual rights and wrongs of the dispute 
between X’s parents it is difficult to determine in the absence of 
data which it is now impossible to obtain; but, since her mother had 
separated from her father awing to hisedrunken habits, which had 
ruined his business and brought misfortune to the home, it would 
seem natural that her mother should be the object of sympathy. We 
must remember, however, that it was only comparatively late in life 
that X became familiar with the facts concerning her father. In her 
early days this subject was taboo; and, of course, it is in early child- 
hood that the fundamental attitude of a child to a parent is forméd. 
In the present case, X would not require to be very old to become 
conscious of the difference of-her home circumstances from those of 
other children. Other children had fathers; but she appeared to have © 
none. Even those children who had lost their fathers seemed at liberty 
to talk about them; but in her family circle her father was a forbidden 
topic of conversation. She came to learn that a father did exist some- 
where in the background; but tke whole subject ‘was surrounded by 
an air of complete mystery. It would thus be difficùlt to imagme a 
Situation more calculated to encourage the development of phantasy. 
A father she had; but he was unseen. Although unseen, ke was evi- 
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dently a person of considerable influence and importance, as was 
constantly borne out by the marked reaction provoked in the family 
by the mere mention of his name, and the still greater reaction which 
followed any threat of his reappearance. The ordinary infantile idea 
of the father as an all-powerful, awe-inspiring figure was thus power- 
fully reinforced in the case of X by the mystery sucrounding an 
almost mythical figure. To her childish mind her unseen father 
became an infinitely greater power than any visible father; and, 
further, the conception of him which X formed was uncorrected, as 
she grew up, by any ‘gradual perception of his human limitations. 
It may thus be readily appreciated that her conception of the father- 
figure ar-a god became confirmed rather than corrected with the 
advancing years. 

Let us now pass to the consideration of X’s attitude to her mother. 
This is more difficult te assess than her attitude to her father—one 
reason being that the analysis provided fewer data for determining 
the exact nature of this eiotional relationship. A considerable 
amount of material was; however, productd with reference to her 
eldest sister, who, after her mother’s death, undoubtedly became a 
mother-substitute, and who, even during her mother’s life-time, 
appears to have assumed the function ofa mother-figure towards her. 
This sister was considerably older than X, and always appears to have 
dominated her; but after her mother’s death this domination became 
particularly evident. The result is that her mother’s death had the 
effect of rendering her home life particularly unhappy; and her first 
breakdown occured two years after this event. Her sister treated her, 
even after she had attained her majority, as if she had been a mere 
child; and, although she was undoubtedly childish, this domination 
appears to have confirmed her childish attitude. Apparently she was 
not allowed to invite her friends to the house, and was hardly allowed 
to visit them in their own homes. Ther! can be no doubt that her 
‘sister was genuinely interested in her welfare; but her sister’s domina- 
ting attitude kept her in subjection and roused her hostility. This hos- 
tile attitude to the functioning mother-figure gave rise, after X's 
breakdown, to an obsessirig fear lest she should kill or injure her 
sister. It is, therefore, plain that the fundamental attitude of X to the 
mother-figure was one of veiled hatred towards a despotic and inaus- 
picious pewer possessing in her eyes all the attributes of a malevolent 

oddess. 

(2) Thevinfluence of the Œdipus situation. Let us now consider the 
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importance of the part played in X’s life by the Œdipus situation— 
the second of the two factors to which, as we have seen, psycho- 
analytical thought attaches special importance as unconscious sources 
of the religious need. We have already seen that, wing to the circam- 
stances of her early life, her absent father must have come to be 
regarded by her with feelings of awe and wonder appropriate to- 
wards a god. It is difficult, however, for frail humanity .to sustain the 
worship of an unseen and spiritual power in the absence of a visible 
intermediary and representative. Hence, perhaps, the decay of 
Quakerism, which probably represents the most exclusively spiritual 
interpretation of Christian belief. The tendency always exists to seck 
an earthly representative of spiritual powers. In“X’s case, therefore. 
we would expect to find a significant fathersfigure in her life, 
assuming that the CEdipus situation plays any dominant role in it. 
Actually what we find is not one father-figure indeed, but many. 
Typical father-substitutes are usually found to belong to one of two 
classes of persons—(1) Brothers, male*cousins and uncles—indivi- 
duals in the case of whoin the transference*of emotion is made easy 
by familial tics; and (2) Persons such as rulers, clergymen, doctors 
and schoolmasters, who exercise over others authority analogous to 
parental authority. What then do we find in the case of X? First of 
all we find, incorporated in a phantasy which I have not quoted, 
the idea that, if she did not marry Christ, a royal person would be 
the most suitable substitute, Further, we find that she had woven 
erotic phantasies round the figures of almost all of the many doctors, 
under whose care she came in the course of her leng illness. These 
phantasies were most marked in the case, of seven döctors. She had 
also woven erotic phantasies round the figures of two clergymen, 
two schoolmasters, and at least one male eousin. The most marked 
evidence of her fixation in the CEdipus situation is to be found, how- 
ever, in her attitude to heñ brother, wha incidentally had suffered 
from melancholic, and even-suicidal tendencies. She recorded inci- 
dents of carly childhood which strongly suggested the possibility of 
physical intimacy between them; and, althouglr few details remained 
available to her conscious memory, she had a feeling that something 
of this nature might have occurred. Later, at the age of fifteen, she 
began to have strong desires to de held and fondled by him. When, 
after her first breakdown, she lived in his house for'a time, she was 
evidently very jealous of his wife; and at this time she frequently 
askedhim to let her sit on his knee, and longed for him to kiss her. In 
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strong contrast to her attitude to father-figures was her attitude to 
young men of her own age--for whom she experienced a feeling of 
distaste mingled with apprehension; and on this account she avoided 
danses, and found any excuse good enough to justify her in refusing 
jwitations to any social engagements of such a nature. The impor- 
tance of the part played by the Edipus situation in X’s life is however, 
perhaps most, clearly revealed by the fact that one morning during 
the course of analysis she awoke froma dream with the sentence, Per- 
haps I shall be married to Father,’ in her ears. This sentence was made 
the subject of free association; and from the material provided I 
quote the following: : 
~ ‘Thad a feeling it was strange that Father did not stay with us. My 
mother left him just after I was born. I was sensitive as a child when 
asked questions about who my father was. At school a form had to 
be filled in; and the father’s name had to be given. My mother told 
me not to give it. This worried me very much... . I thought it 
dreadful for him to be cut off from us all; and sometimes I thought of 
going to look after him.-What worries me-is that I still care for my 
brother. I don’t want to hold him physically now; but there is no 
other man who takes his place. It makes me afraid sometimes. I know 
it isn’t a healthy feeling.’ 
This quotation reveals in brief outline how she felt consciously 
towards her father as a child; and it indicates not only the close 
association of her brother with the father-figure in her mind, but 
also the conflict to which the persistence of the Œdipus attachment 
gave rise. Included: among the other associations to which this 
dream-fragmanit led were erotic phantasies woven round the figures 
of five doctors, a minister, a retired sea-captain, an old man at the 
haad of a business, a male-cousin and the fiancé of a sister—all father- 
Saeed for her. There were also recorded hostile thoughts towards 
: : sister who, as already stated, had beenju mother-figure to her even 
‘before her actual mether’s death. There were also descriptions of a 
struggle, of which she was frequently conscious within her person- 
ality, between the forces of good and evil, and between spirit and 
body. These descriptions were accompanied by ambivalent thoughts 
about God, and an account of her visions of the Devil. The nature © 
these associations, taken in relation-to the facts of her life, can leave 
itti¢ doubt as to the presence, in a quite exceptional degree, of the 
CEdipus situation and the conflict engendered by it. : 
Having obtained evidence of the presence in X both of a markedly 
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infantile attitude towards the figures of her parents and of an unre- 
solved Œdipus;situation of exaggeratedsproportions, we are now in 
a position to appreciate the dynamic of her religious phantasics. As 
we have already seen, the group of phantasies in, which she identifies 
herself with the Mother of Christ derives its personal significance 
from the fact»that the Mother of Christ is the Woman upon whom 
the Spirit of the Father descends. These phantasies thus represent a 
symbolic fulfilment of her Œdipus wishes towards her own father as 
a figure to whom she attributed divine attributes. A similar signifi- 
cance must be attributed to the group of pliantasies in which she 
identifies herself with Christ as the Son, of God. Whereas, however, 
in the former group of phantasies she identifies herself with her- 
mother in a unique relationship with her father.sin the latter group 
she represents herself as enjoying a unique relationship with him 
while still herself retaining the status of child: The special significance 
of the third group of phantasies, in which she identifies herself with 
the Bride of Christ, also becomes clear; for we can now see that these 
represent a symbolic fulfilment of her libidinal wishes towards her 
brother, who functioned in her mind as a father-substitute. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE—(1951) 


In thè light of subsequens events, I feel it desirable to add a brief 
note regarding the fate of the patient whose religious phantasies 
formed the subject of the preceding paper. At the outset of the paper 
I stated that my account was based upon ‘data obtained during a 
short course of analytical treatment undertaken with a view to miti- 
gating the severity of the symptoms from»whicl. she suffered.’ As I 
have learned from experience since I undertook the treatment’of this 
patient in 1926, and as analysts in general-have for long recognized, 
it is extremely rash to embarlcupon the analytical treatment of a case 
in the hope of effecting a mitigation of symptoms within a short 
time. Accordingly, it will come as no great surprise to.the reader to 
learn that, in the case of this particular patient, what promised to be a 

short course of analytical treatment’ in anticipation later proved to 
be not so short in retrospect. In actual fact, the tréatment was subject 
to repeated interruptions owing to various vicissitudes, which need 
not be detailed. However, subject to this qualification, continuity of 
treatment was maintained for rather more than two years. By this 
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time clinical improvement was sufficiently marked to justify the con- 
clusion that the atm which I had set myself at the outset had been 
achieved; and treatment was accordingly terminated. During a period 
ofttwo years following the termination of treatment the patient 
“undertook a series of jobs, each of which she proved unable to hold 
for any length of time; and during this period she:coasulted me 
occasionally» about problems which arose. By the end of this two 
years’ period, however, it became evident that her mental condition 
had relapsed; and, at her request, I resumed treating her for another 
three months, although economic difficulties stood in the way of 
treatment. After a further interval of six months, treatment was again 
resumeé at her réquest for about a year in spite of continuing 
economic difficulties; but, as always happened in this case, interrup- 
tions of extraneous origin were of frequent occurrence. Thereafter, 
for more than a year, slic was out of touch with me altogether. Dur- 
ing the next fifteen months, however, I did see her from time to time; 
and in the coùürse of these fifteen months she spent a few weeks as a 
voluntary patient in a mental hospital. 

This rather protracted and somewhat disheartening account of the 
patient's vicissitudes can only be justified as a background for the 
final dénouement, which I am now about to relate. During the last- 
mentioned pe of fifteen months the patient’s condition slowly 
deteriorated; but the deterioration assumed for the most part an 
apparently physical form, being characterized chiefly by iricreasing 
physical weakness and exhaustion, which eventually rendered her 
completely bed-ridden. No organic disease could be found to 
account for this weakness end exhaustion; and I think there can be no 
doubt that it was of a ‘neurasthenic’ nature, and that it was associated 
with her intensive practi¢e of masturbation. This practice dated from 
her first nervous breakdown at the age of twenty-one; and she had no 
conscious memory of any previous “utocrotic indulgence. The 

“occasion which served to introduce hieitto masturbatory practices was 
one on which she zwoke from:sleep to find her hand pressed against 
her genital organs and herself experiencing what she described as ‘a 
hideous sensation with pain shooting up into nty stomach and flash- 
ing before my eyes’. This, incidentally, was at a time when she was 
having ‘visions from the spiritual side’. Shortly after the experience 
just xecosded, the doctor who was attending her during her break- 
down asked her if anything was worrying her; and she told him of 
the distress which she was experiencing on account of visions © 
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Christ being pulled down from the Cross. According to her account, 
the doctor began ‘kindly’ stroking her neck as he listened to her confi- 
dences; and, when she had finished, he bent down and kissed her. 
Thereafter she began to experience an overwhelming desire ta be 
held in a man’s arms. Subsequently, she began to experience a strong 
desire to touch her genital organs during the visits of another doctor. 
Somewhat later she had occasion to call in yet another doctor at a 
country resort to which she had gone to recuperate from her break- 
down. She explained to this doctor some of the details of her illness; 
and, according to her statement, he slipped hiv hand down to her sex- 
organs during the course of the consultation. That night she indulged 
quite overtly in masturbation; and, as she did+so, she fel that her, 
spirit was leaving her body; From that time forth she became a com- 
plete devotee of masturbation; and the experience accompanying the 
act was described by her as “exquisite beyond belief’. 

Having digressed by giving some account of the development of 
the patient’s masturbatory practices, I‘must now return to the final 
dénouement which I had begun to relate before the digression. I had 
mentioned the state of extreme weakness and exhaustion to which 
she had become reduced, and which had rendered her bed-ridden; 
and I had recorded the opinion that her debilitation was of an essen- 
tially ‘neurasthenic’ nature. By this time she was lying in bed at 
home under the care of the sister who had always seemed to her such 
a tyrant. It was her sister who informed me by telephone of tite state 
to which she had become reduced, ‘and who at the same time asked 
me as a special favour to come and see her. When I went to the house, 
I found her in the state of extreme weakness whicli I have already 
described; and, although neither her own doctor nor a consultant 
physician who had examined her could find any evidence of organic 
disease, it was obvious that she had not long to live. During the next 
few days I visited her fair'v regularly; and my last visit was on the 
day before she finally faded-away and died. $ thus had the oppor-_ 
tunity to see her upon her death-bed. I have nq record and no very 
clear memory of the details of the death-bed:scene. Also her voice 
was weak; and she found it a great effort to speak. So I was not able 
to learn a great deal about the experiences through which she was 
Passing. I remember, however; that she was perfectly rational and 
perfectly orientated in time and space. I can also remember that she 
Was experiencing no ecstatic or horrifying visigns; but, unless my 
meniory deceives me, she was definitely entertaining sexual phan- 
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tasies. Be that as it may, it is quite certain that she was in a state of 
extreme sexual desize; and, when I left her moribund gn the occasion 
of my final visit, almost her last words were, ‘I want a man.’ The 
actual cause of death must remain a matter of speculation. Can she be 
said to have died of unsatisfied sexual desire? Or did she die of mas- 
turbation? Or did she kill herself by means of repression? In the light 
of the total facts, these would appear to be the only available alter- 
natives; but which provides the correct answer is almost anybody’s 


guess. 
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Features in the Analysis of a Patient with a 
Physical Genital Abnormality (1931) 


vo asr 

HE purpose ofthis paper is to givesomeacsount ofa case which 

presents features of special interest, and which in one respect 

is perhaps unique in psychoanalytical practice; for, although 
the patient in question had always been presumed to be female, she had 
an organic genital defect such as to raise some doubtas to the sex to 
which she properly belonged. On this account alone the case appears 
to merit recording; for the question naturally arises how far the 
neurotic symptoms occurring in an individual with such an organic 
defect were found in the course of psychoanalytical treatment to 
follow the pattern of familiar psychopathological processes. 

The patient was referred to me for psychoanalytical treatment by 
her fanily doctor on account of symptoms which will shortly be 
described. Meanwhile, it seems desirable to give some preliminary 
account of the nature of her physical abnormality s» far as this could 
be determined. It was originally described by her family doctor as 
follows: š 

‘She appeared to be a perftictly normal child until she reached the 
age of puberty. She began then to grow unduly tall, did nôt men- 
struate, but kept perfectlywvell. When she was about twenty, I was 
consulted and made an examinåtion. I found # complete absence e£, 
all genital organs with only a pin head, opening as a vagina which 
led nowhere. As she felt perfectly well, nothiñg further was done,’ 

In accepting the patient for psychoanalytical treatment on account 
of her neurotic symptoms, I also accepted her doctor’s account of her 
genital abnormality as substantially accurate; but, as treatment pro- 
ceeded, I bégan to entertain some doubts regarding thee complete 

An abbreviated version of this paper was read before the British Psycho- 
Analytical Society on 21st January 1931. 
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accuracy of his account. These doubts were eventually confirmed by 
the results of a special gynecological examination which took place 
some, considerable time after the commencement of analysis. This 
exaritination was conducted by a distinguished gynecologist who 
was also well versed in genetics, and who reported in the following 
terms: © c o 

. ‘The general development is strongly masculine, the chest is very 
broad but the mammary development is, if anything, more sug- 
gestive of a female type in that the tissue is soft and slightly dependent. 
The pubic hair is normal in its distribution for the female and the 
more superficial external organs are quite definitely female, namely, 
labia, moss, clitoris, vestibule and urethra. The hymen is completely 
closed, and is represented by a series of small bands crossing the site 
of the normal depression. Rectal examination was not easy but I was 
able to determine quite: definitely that the pelvis varies from the 
ordinary female pelvis in the fact that no cervix or uterine body was 
made out. These, under ordinary circumstances, are usually made out 
with perfect ease by this route. At the same time the examination was 
not sufficiently complete to exclude the presence of an imperfectly 
developed organ. The general impression which I have formed is 
that we are dealing with a condition of essential masculinity with the 
presence of male gonads accompanied by secondary characters of a 
female type, that is, which usually goes by the name of ‘‘male 
pseudo-hermaphroditism”.’ - k : 

In the opinion of the examining gynecologist, accordingly, the 
patient had male gonads and was essentially male, although possessing 
external genitals which were characteristically female. Doubts were 
subsequently thrown upon this opinion, however, when a specimen 
ofthe patient’s urine was examined for destrin and gonadotropic con- 
tent by a professional geneticist, who reported as follows: 

With reference to the urine sample . ..the findings are as follows: 
Cestrin—at least 20 inouse units pér 34 hours. Gonadotropic hor- 
mones—less than 1¢9 mouse un‘ts of follicular maturation hormone 
per 24 hours: These excretion results are similar to those usually 
obtained in a normal female subject, and the ‘oestrin excretion is 
higher than would be expected in a male. The results suggest the 
presence of female secretory gonads.’ 

The verdicts of the experts were thus in conflict; but the verdict 
of the professional. gencticist must be regarded as carrying greater 
weight, since it was based upon objective data revealed in labora- 
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tory tests, and was not just a matter of opinion as was the verdict of 
the gynecologist. In the circumstances, the original presumption that 
the patient was really female in sex must remain undisturbed; and it 
was never thought wise to impart to her any information which 
would shake her own conviction to this effect.” 

It is of some interest to record that the patient was not the only 
member of her family to be affected in the manner described, and 
that her genital abnormality was shared by more than one of her 
numerous sisters. The full extent of this abnormality could only have 
been determined by exploratory abdominal secticn’ Such deliberate 
interference would, however, have been difficult to justify; and, as it 
happened, none of the sisters in question had ever required an_ 
abdominal operation, which, had it been performed, might have 
incidentally revealed the state of the internal genital organs. At the 
same time, it seems improbable-on purely clinical grounds that the 
uterus can have been represented except in the most rudimentary 
form; for there had never been any sigas of hamatometra in any of 
the affected sisters—and it is difficult to believe that, if a functioning 
uterus had been present, imprisonment of the menses would not have 
occurred and given rise to the appropriate symptoms. As regards the 
question of the gonads, the conclusion that these were female may 
be presumed to apply not only to the patient, but also to those of her 
sisters who shared her defect. Where she herself is concerned, one 
fact in favour of the presence of functioning ovaries is that during 
adolescence she was subject to rectal haemorrhages which lent them- 
selves to interpretation in terms of vicarious menstruation; and indeed 
these haemorrhages were actually mistaken for proper menstrual 
periods before her abnormality was discovered. Periodical bouts of 
epistaxis, to which she became subsequently liable, were also highly 
Suggestive of vicarious menstruation. Whatever doubts may exist, 
however, regarding her whysical and physiological femininity, 
psychosexually at any rate sne certainly conveyed the impression of 

emg a woman; and she had a considerable attraction for hetero- * 
sexual men. Her own libidinal orientation was conspicuously towards 
the male sex; and, although she did possess certain masculine chai 
acter-traits, these were quite consistent with a ‘female castration 
complex’ in the psychoanalyticab(as against the biological) sense. 

The patient was already well into middle age when shé was 

"The data contained in the specialists’ reports were not available when the present 
Paper Was originally written, and have been subsequently incorporated in it. 
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recommended to me for psychoanalytical treatment; and, fortunately 
in the circumstances, she had never taken advantage,of any oppor- 
tunity to marry. She was a teacher by profession; but, when she first 
cante to me, she had,been off work for more than a year on account 
of a nervous breakdown. Her parents were both alive; and she was 
the eldest ofa large family, out of which there were many sisters, but 
only one brogher, surviving. She herself was the only member of the 
family who had developed nervous symptoms; and in this respect 
she was less fortunate than the sisters who shared her physical 
abnormality. ; i 
Until the age of puberty she had been a gay, irresponsible child, 
-for whori games and play provided the absorbing interests of life. 
After puberty, however, her energy became diverted into earnest and 
strenuous preparation for a teacher’s career; and she spent every avail- 
able minute upon her studies. In these, she developed a degree of 
conscientiousness sufficient to raise the suspicion that the influence of 
a tyrannical super-ego was already operative in a big way. When 
eventually she became aware of her physical disability towards the 
end of her training period, the effect upon her was to increase her 
enthusiasm for her work. She welcomed the news that it was her 
fortune to escape the burdens of womanhood; and she dismissed the 
whole subject of sex and marriage from the conscious field with a 
sigh of relief. She felt she was now free to devote herself without hin- 
drance to her career. As things turned out however, her expectations 
were to be bitterly disappointed. In her very first post after qualifica- 
tion she began to'find teaching a considerable strain. She was unduly 
conscientious about her duties and set herself'a standard of perfection 
which it was impossible for her to realize in practice. The conse- 
qusnce was that from the outset she worried unduly about her work. 
The question of discipline occasioned her special anxiety. She could 
nog tolerate the least inattention or insubo“-dination on the part of the 
children in her class. In order to command the complete attention of 
the children, she tavght with an, intensity which left her limp at the 
end of the day; and after school hours she would wear herself out 
still further by endless preparation. The natural-result of these mis- 
guided efforts after perfection was to impair her efficiency as 4 
teacher and to antagonize the schoolchildren, who then became 
more difficult to teach. Thus, instead of rising, her standard of teach- 
ing fell. She was not slow to appreciate this fact herself; but the effect 
was to make her redouble her already over-strenuous efforts. The 
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more she strove after efficiency, however, the less efficient she became; 
and the less effigient she became, the more she stroye. A vicious circle 
was thus established; and during the passage of the school term her 
failure was progressive. This progressive failure was accompanied, as 
one would expect, by progressive feelings of selfreproach. And so 
by the end of each term she would find her powers of endurance 
almost at the breaking-point. The holidays, when they game round, 
provided a period of welcome recuperation; but at the beginning of 
each term the whirligig began again. . 

It was some years before an actual breakdown”occurred. As a 
matter of fact, the first breakdown was physical in character; for at 
the age of twenty-five she contracted an illness which resulted in her 
being off work for more than a year. During this illness she appears” 
to have been free from all anxiety—a feature presumably due to a 
narcissistic investment of libido: Reinforcement of her narcissism 
doubtless favoured her recovery, which was complete; but it led to 
an increase in her difficulties when she ‘resumed work. It was from 
this illness, accordingly, chat her doctor dated the beginning of her 
nervous symptoms. When she resumed teaching, her old anxieties 
reasserted themselves in aggravated form; and in due course she 
found herself unable to survive the school term without throwing in 
her hand. An individual of weaker character (i.e. an individual with a 
less firmly organized ego) would have given in more easily than she 
did. The organization of hep ego was, however, remarkably stable; 
and her ego-ideal was also powerfully represented in consciousness 
in the form of a tremendous sense of duty. Consequently, she put up 
a better fight than might otherwise have been expected. Eventually, 
however, the forces at work in her unconscious levied too great a tax 
upon her undoubted capacity for voluntary effort. As the school 
term wore on, she would find her memory playing her curious 
tricks in the class-room, w@uld discover herself at a loss for common 
Words, would utter incoherent ‘sentences, or would suddenly find 
her mind a blank in the middle of 4 lesson. Problems of discipline ~ 
Would also begin to cause her torments. ‘The slightest inattention or 
insubordination on the part of a child would cause her to boil witli 
fury which she struggled to master by heroic efforts of self-control. 
She felt as ifshe could almost kill a disobedient chitd; but any severity 
on her part gave rise to terrible heart-searchings. Her sleep would 

ccome disturbed by teaching dreams (analogous to the war-dreams 
of thesoldier), Laterin the term sleep would become quite impossible; 
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and she would walk about for hours during the night. Eventually 
tension and anxiety would reach such a pitch as to rander her com- 
pletely incapable of teaching. She would then abandon herself to 
despair and ask to be relieved of her duties. As soon as she was re- 
lieved of professional responsibilities, however, a striking trans- 
formation scene was commonly enacted. Her anxiety and,depression 
would then,vanish as if by magic; and she would return home to 
prove the life and soul of the family—a fact which not unnaturally 
gave rise to some unfavourable comment among her friends. To the 
psychopathologist, however, these sudden transitions from anxious 
melancholy to mild elation will provide evidence of a manic-depres- 

„sive process at work. In actual fact, the patient’s depressed and elated. 
phases were not always in sequence; and, even when they were, it 
sometimes, although not usually, happened that the depressed phase 
followed the elated phase. In general, periods of depression were 
much more frequent than periods of elation; but an interesting fea- 
ture of both types of phase was the general shortness of their dura- 
tion. A still more interesting feature was, however, that the events 
precipitating the phases, both depressed and clated, proved excep- 
tionally easy to isolate. This holds true particularly of the phases 
which developed during analysis. As analysis proceeded, some of the 
phases which appeared had only a few hours’ or even a few minutes’ 
duration; and the patient acquired sufficient insight to isolate the 
precipitating events without much difficulty. It thus became-possible 
to observe the manic-depressive process at work, as it were, under 
the microscope. 

It says something for the patient’s tenacity of purpose and for the 
strength of her professional interest, that, in spite etal break- 
downs, she did not finally abandon teaching until a year before she 
embarked upon analytical treatment. The periods of slight clation 
which followed her varigus breakdowns at work were compara- 
tively short; and, after she had been at home for a week or two, her 
ego-ideal would begin to make, fresh demands upon her. She would 
begin to accuse herself of leading an idle and useless life, and of 
becoming a parasite upon ker parents. Her strong sense of independ- 
ence would assert itself; and she would fling herself into the mael- 
strom once again. Once, indeed, she made an excursion outside the 
educational fiela; for at one stage she embarked upon a. secretaria 
training under the impression that a change of occupation might 
mitigate her difficulties. This hope proved short-lived; and it was not 
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long before she found the old anxieties altaching themselves to her 
secretarial work. Within two years, therefore, wę find her teaching 
again—this time in sole’charge of a small school in a remote country 
district. In such a sheltered environment, far from the usual beat, of 
the dreaded inspector and with no supervision except that imposed 
by her own cgo-ideal, she felt that she could create an educational 
paradise in which the lion of scholastic efficiency could lie.down with 
the lamb of mental peace. Even in this Garden of Eden, however, she 
soon discovered both the serpent and the avenging angel. The old 
anxieties returned; and breakdowns followed in’‘their wake. She 
sought peace in a succession of posts in remote districts; but all in 
vain. So eventually she gave up teaching in despair and went home, 
to try the effects of a prolonged period of rest. , 

On her return home, her symptoms began to assume a somewhat 
different form. She now began to suffer every few weeks from short 
periods of depression. The periodicity of these attacks was a striking 
feature; and it was perhaps significant’ in the light. of her sexual 
abnormality that she always spoke of them as “being unwell’, and 
that she also spoke of sometimes ‘missing a turn’. As such periods of 
depression approached, she experienced a sense of struggling against 
some nameless force in herself that threatened to overwhelm her. 
The nature of this force was a mystery to her, although to the 
psychoanalyst it bears the unmistakable mark of the super-ego. The 
struggle would gradually ingrease in intensity and would eventually 
reduce her to a state of acute misety, in which thoughts of self- 
destruction were never far distant. In the end she would find herself 
completely overwhelmed in her vain struggle against che unseen foe. 
She would then fling herself down upon the bed or upon the nearest 
chair, and burst into a flood of tears. This emotional crisis would be 
followed by sudden relief from tension and anxiety; but she was 
always left with a sense of lying been utterly humiliated and utterly 
crushed. She would then retire tö bed and lie fce several days spend- 
ing her time thinking, reading and sleeping. While in this regressive 
state, she would allow no one to enter her room'except her mother— 
to whose control she abandoned herse}f at these times without 
reserve, and who supplied her every want. The super-ego had con- 
quered; but, in submitting to its victory, she’gained temporary 
entrance to, that paradise which shé had vainly sought in,remotely 
Situated schools. By surrendering herself unconditionally to her 
mother she regained that state of primal innocence which she had 
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lost in childhood through:her first disobedience. She re-entered as a 
passing visitor that lost paradise where, in return for complete obedi- 
ence, she could have every infantile want satisfied. 

Analytical procedure soon revealed the importance of the Œdipus 
situation in the development of the condition from which the patient 
suffered. Her actual father proved, however, to be a comparatively 
insignificang figure in the drama. He was not a strong personality; 
and he played an unobtrusive part in the family circle. The dominant 
figure in the home was the patient’s mother—an energetic and effi- 
cient woman, for whom the welfare of her family was all-important. 
She belonged to the type of good mother who is only too liable to 
__ instigate, the formation of an exacting super-ego in her children. At 
any rate, in the case. of the patient she played an important part in the 
formation of a titanic super-ego. The strength of the patient’s super- 
ego would appear to have been increased rather than diminished by 
the fact that the role of father-figure was largely played by her 
maternal grandfather. This fact appears to have accentuated her 
rivalry with her mother and powerfully reinforced unconscious 
guilt. Her grandfather had been dead for some years when she came 
for treatment; but in her unconscious he lived on with all the attri- 
butes of a benevolent deity. She was his first grandchild; and she had 
always remained his favourite. His favour found expression in in- 
numerable presents, which must have seemed lavish in view of the 
comparative economy which her own narents found it necessary to 
exercise in her childhood. His benevolence thus easily earned for him 
the status of fairy godfather in her imagination. Apart from the 
affection and the favours which he bestowed, he opened for her the 
gates ofa child’s paradise wherein she spent the happiest moments of 
her life. His professional duties connected him with the running ofa 
neighbouring estate; and through his agency this estate was thrown 
open to her as a magnificent playgrounc: Play was a perfect passion 
with her; and the estate provided her with unrivalled opportunities 
for indulging this passion. Such restrictions as were naturally en- 
forced by the proprietor seemed to her but pale reflections of those 
imposed by her mother insthe home; but, in se: far as they were felt 
to be irksome, they seem to have been associated in her mind with 
the proprictor’s wife, who frequetitly appeared in her dreams as 4 
disapproying niother-figure, and who played the role of ogre in the 
magic garden. 

The first feature of note in the analysis was the emergence of count- 
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less memories of early childhood aen mainly with the patient’s 


ground frowning disapproval. In the earliest phase of analysis, how- 
ever, her super-ego was largely in abeyance. It was the happy mem- 
ories and phantasies of childhood that predominated. She was 
re-united to her grandfather in phantasy and played gaily with him 
in the elysian fields. Repressed emotional experiences of a libidinal 
nature thus broke through the trammels of years; and she re-dis- 
covered what she came to describe as her ‘infantile self’, which had 
remained for long repressed in her unconscious. This break-through 
of repressed emotional experiences was accompanied by the emer- 
gence of sexual sensations, which at first appeared to her entirely 
novel, but which eventuallywevived memories of sensations experi- 
enced on swings and see-saws in her early days. Her description of 
these sensations clearly indicated that they conformed to the clitoris 
type. They proved to be closely associated in her mind with dreams 
about butterflies; and the sensations themselves reminded her of the 
fluttering of butterflies’ wings: ~ “ 
At this time also she began to record experiences with men, which 
she rather aptly designated’as ‘adventures’. She required to travel 
by train when she came for analysis; and these adventures took place 
characteristically on the journeys to and fro. Shesbegan to find that, 
when her only fellow-traveller was a man, slie almost invariably 
attracted his attention; and incidents in Which she was hugged and 
kissed by chance men in railway carriages became not infrequent. 
This constituted for her a novel experience, which at first afforded 
ler considerable satisfaction. That the incidents described were not 
Simply products of imagination can hardly remain in doubt; and 
their Occurrence was quite intelligible in view of the sudden release 
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may well have rendered her particularly attractive to the other sex, 
whilst at the same time weakening her own inhibitions. So much 
appears to have been objective fact; but her accounts of her experi- 
ences were undoubtedly coloured by subjective interpretation. To 
what-extent this was the case is difficult to determine. Thus she fre- 
quently recorded that men who passed her compartment when the 
train was drawn up at a platform would turn back and get into the 
same compartment. This may have been true in part at least; for at 
this stage she certainty exhaled libido. However, when we find her 
drawing the conclusion that the release of her infantile self had 
„endowed her witk: the capacity of ‘affecting’ other people and even 
animals, it becomes evident that she had left the ground of solid fact 
for the phantasy world of infantile omnipotence. She was too 
rational to believe in magic; but she began to imagine herself the 
master of new powers, which science had so far failed to fathom— 
powers whick, she felt, were capable of being employed for the 
benefit of humanity as a whole. It is evident, therefore, that she had 
now become subject to delusions of grandeur with a Messianic col- 
ouring. The fact that this exaltation of thought was accompanied by 
feverish activity and radiant happiness left no doubt that she had 
passed into a manic phase. 
This manic phase, which developed somewhat rapidly in the first 
stage’ of treatment, passed off gradually after reaching a climax. 
Altogether it may be said to have lasted about three months. There- 
after followed a period of comparative equilibrium, in which the 
patient reaped the benefit of the release of her libido. The train adven- 
tures continued, and sexual sensations were constantly liable to 
cbtrude themselves; but there was an absence of extravagant ideas. 
The infantile self’ and its manifestations came to be accepted by the 
patient as a legitimate part of her psyche, which had hitherto been 
‘denied expression, 2nd which had now come to its own. During this 
period her analytical associations were mainly concerned with details 
of the CEdipus situation, involving, as it did, her fixation upon her 
maternal grandfather, her resentment of her mother’s authority 4 
her rivalry with her mother for her grandfather’s affection. There 
also began to accumulate evidence of a marked degree of penis- 
envy. , 3 x 
The situation so far described belongs to the first of three stage 
which may be distinguished in the analysis up to the time of writing: 
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During this first stage the analysis did not penetrate to any appre- 
ciable extent beneath a genital level. Iw the second stage, however, 
the deeper levels of the unconscious made their presence felt. It is 
doubtless owing to this fact that the patient began again to experince 
periods of depression. The presence of a strong anal fixation had been 


. inferred from, the first in view of her extreme orderliness, her hatred 


of dirt andvher passion for cleanliness. Her history of spaszic constipa- 

tion and the suspicion that her rectal haemorrhages during adoles- 

cence represented vicarious menstruation increased, the expectation 

formed. During the second stage, however, anal elements began to - 
manifest themselves more overtly. She began to dream of lavatories, 

winding passages and buildings characterized by disorder and dirt. 
Anal birth phantasies also occurred; and she began to experience 

sensations of a sexual character in her rectum. Penis-envy likewise 

expressed itself under an anal guise—as when she dreamed of finding 

a cigarette attached to her anal orifice. In due course, however, oral 
elements began to dominate the field. She began to dzeam with great 
frequency about meals aid about sweetmeais which reminded her of 
her favourite delicacies in childhood. On more than one occasion 
there occurred dreams suggestive of a trauma in connection with 
weaning. Her attitude to the penis also began to assume a definitely 
oral colouring, as became evident from dreams in which objects of 
phallic significance appeared in the guise of food. Thus in one dream 
she was presented with a chocolate fish to eat; and. in another she 
found a salamander covered with white sauce on a plate in front of 
her. As time passed, the importance of her oral fixation became more 
and more apparent; and eventually the field became almost entirely 
dominated by an igtensely oral-sadistic attitude towards the penis. 
The extravagance of her penis-envy is of special significance in view 
of the fact that she possessed no vagina; for it was not upon ‘the 
possession of the character'stically female, vagina that her heart was 
set, but upon the possession of tlie characteristically male penis. Heze 
it may be recalled that, when at the age of twensy she was informed 
of her sexual disability, she received the news with a profound sigh of 
relief. She was filled with joy by the reflection that she was one of the 
few living women granted complete exemption from the burden of 
womanhood, which had acquized particularly"unpleasant associa- 
tions for her when, as a child, shë saw the blood tpon,the;sheets 
which had been used at one of her mother’s confinements—unplea- 
Sant “associations which became reinforced later when she was 
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informed about menstruatton. She had thus a horror of the vagina, 
which was accompanied by' an unconscious over-estimation of the 
clitoris. Prior to analysis, she had been ignofant of the existence of 
the-litoris; but in her unconscious phantasies it played the role of the 
penis, and was represented in her dreams by phallic symbols of 
diminished size. a 
The oral-sadistic attitude towards the penis, which analysis 
revealed in the patient, proved to have been the chief factor in the 
production of her symptoms. Its nature was well illustrated in a 
dream which depicted her brother entering a room in an undressed 
state, with a wound upon his penis and a look of horror in his eyes. 
This look of horror haunted her when she awoke, and left her with a 
feeling of acute unhappiness. Underneath this unhappiness her asso- 
ciations revealed a definite sense of responsibility for the wound; and 
on a subsequent occasion the dream was recalled with the sudden 
intuition that the wound on her brother’s penis was of the nature of a 
bite. This dream proved of éonsiderable interest in the light of actual 
events; for, not long after its occurrence, her brother met with a 
violent death in an accident which involved considerable mangling 
of his body. She was herself present when, to use her own phrase, 
her ‘broken brother’ was brought to his father’s house; and one can 
well imagine his corpse producing upon her the impression of a body 
mauled by a carnivorous animal and stirring her oral sadism to the 
deptlis. At any rate, her reaction to hes brother’s death was parti- 
cularly significant. The rest of the family behaved in orthodox fash- 
ion. The suddermess and the gruesome nature of the tragedy pros- 
trated them with grief. It was otherwise, however, in the case of the 
patient. In view of her previous breakdowns it was feared by the 
others that the shock would prove too much for her. As things 
turned out, however, she proved to be the only member of the family 
who retained equanimity Everyone mai'velled at the way in whic 
she rose to the occasion’. While the others remained helpless wi 
grief, she took complete charge of affairs and made all the arrange- 
ments necessitated By the circumstances with an efficiency whic” 
roused universal admiration. In thus meeting: the demands of the 
situation. she experienced a sense of triumphant power, which stoo 
in forcible contrast to the sense of helplessness which oppressed e 
others: To the psychoanalytical mind this reaction, which seemed s0 
heroic to the uninitiated, must necessarily seem suspicious in view O 
the dream which so shortly preceded the fatality. In the dreain the 
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patient’s oral sadism had to rest content-with such illusory satisfac- 
tion'as could be derived from the image df her brother’s bitten penis; 
but the contemplation of her brother’s mangled corpse furnished an 
oral-sadistic satisfaction in reality far exceeding the dreams of pral 
avarice. The gratification thus provided gave her a sense of omnipo- 
tence which carried her through the crisis a complete master of the 
situation. While the others succumbed to depression, she'thus passed 
into a phase of elation. But, as in due course the depression of the 
others began to pass off, so did her elation; and, by the time they 
had recovered their equanimity, she had p4ssed mto a phase of 
depression. The influence of the superego had asserted itself; and 
she now began to pay the price for her guilty oral-sadistic sriumph,.. 
The release of repressed sadistic tendencies, belonging chiefly to an 
oral level, was the distinguishing feature of the second stage in the 
patient’s analysis. During this stdge the train adventures continued; 
but her attitude towards the men involved in them became more and 
more detached. It gave her a sense of power to play upon their feel- 
ings for a time, and thensto waive them aside with an air of indiffer- 
ence—sometimes at her destination, sometimes before she reached it. 
In this attitude we may discern the operation of a sadistic ‘revenge 
motif’ directed against men as possessors of the envied penis. The 
real significance of this revenge motif manifested itself more clearly 
when she began to feel that she ‘affected’ certain married men in the 
vicinity of her home in the eame way assshe ‘affected’schance nien in 
the train—although in the case of the former no actual ‘adventures’ 
occurred. This sense of ‘affecting’ men attacheditself particularly to 
father-figures; and at times she experienced it in relation to her father 
himself. As time passed, these ‘affectings’ (as she called them) 
increased their range; and situations of a remote kind, such as sitting 
in the same pew as a man in church or meeting a friend’s husband at 
tea, acquired the emotional significance -of ‘adventures’. As such 
experiences increased in frequency, she became increasingly subject „ 
to transient attacks of depression—‘illnesses’ as ehe called them. At 
first she was unable to recognize,the causal corinectionebetween the 
‘affectings’ and the ‘illnesses’ which followed them—the latter seem- 
ing to fall upon her like bolts from the blue. In course of time, how- 
ever, she began to gain insight into the relation existing between the 
two groups of phenomena; and eventually she becanie able to. trace 
1n retrospect the events which precipitated most of her ‘illnesses’. The 
insight which she thus gradually acquired had the general effect of 
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reducing both the severity‘and the duration of her attacks of depres- 
sion. Sometimes they lasted’no longer than a few hours or even a few 
minutes; and sometimes they were completely abortive in character. 

‘ore than once their appearance or disappearance occurred during 
the course of an analytical session. The most striking example of this 
phenomenon was the sudden disappearance of the marked phase of 
depression*which followed her brother’s death. On this dccasion the 
course of the associations was such as to precipitate in the patient a 
flash of insight into the unconscious significance of her brother’s 
death for her. This flash of insight was followed in the twinkling of 
an eye by the complete lifting of the cloud of depression which hung 
over hes. 

The dawn of insight on the patient’s part into the factors precipita- 
ting her formerly mysterious ‘illnesses’ marked the beginning of the 
third stage of the analysis. The tiltimate cause of these attacks o 
depression was, of course, to be found in the unconscious guilt 
attached to her sadistic tendencies; and the essential feature of the 
third stage was the gradual emergence of tnis unconscious guilt. The 
first stage, as we have seen, was characterized by a release of repressed 
libido at a genital level, followed by the emergence of such elements 
in the structure of the super-ego as were relevant to the Œdipus situa- 
tion. At this level the super-ego was mainly derived from the figure 
of the patient’s mother, who was her great rival for her grandfather's 
love: In the sccond stage cf the analysis there occurred a‘release of 
repressed sadistic tendencies derived mainly from an oral level. This 
was accompanied ‘by the transient attacks of depression already 
noted; but the guilt which occasioned these attacks remained burie 
in the unconscious. It was only in the third stage that components 
c£the super-ego relevant to anal and oral situations began to emerge- 
As they did emerge, it became evident that, at these deeper levels, the 
super-ego was mainly de-ived from the figure of the patient’s grand- 
4ather, who was tae ultimate object towards whom her sadistic 
tendencies had come to be largely directed. It was, however, OMY 
very graduelly and in the face of tremendous resistance that the gui" 
attached to her sadistic tehdencies emerged into consciousness: __, 

The emergence of the unconscious guilt attached to the patient ; 
sadism was heralded, as already indicated, by the dawn of insight 0” 
her partinto the precipitating causes of her ‘illnesses’. Ir. due courses 
however, guilt began to manifest itself more overtly in a sense o; 
embarrassment and shame experienced in relation to ‘adventure 
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situations. She began to feel uncomfortable and ill at ease when a 
man entered @ railway carriage in which she was seated. Her face 
would begin to burn; and she would not know where to look for 
embarrassment. She would then make supreme efforts to cozceal 
her feelings of discomfort, either by keeping her eyes glued to the 
pages of a, book under the pretence of reading or by struggling to 
adopt an attitude of apparent composure. Such experiences in them- 
selves caused her considerable distress; but this distress became almost 
intolerable when she began to feel that the men in qpestion, and even 
other persons in the same carriage, were ‘affectéd’ by her state of 
mind—a feeling supported by the fact shat not infrequently the men 
concerned would leave her carriage at an intermediate station and 
enter another. Incidents of this nature engendered in her an extreme 
sense of mortification, and led her to feel that she had become a 
public nuisance. In consequence, the anxiety which first manifested 
itself in relation to ‘adventure’ situations began to attach itself to the 
very thought of a train journey. As the hour approached for her to 
leave home for the station, she would experience a rising tide of 
apprehension. She became embarrassed by the sight of men she 
chanced to meet on her way between her house and the local station. 
It became an agony for her to ask the booking-clerk for a ticket; and, 
once her ticket was purchased, she took refuge in the ladies’ waiting- 
room until the arrival of the train. When the train arrived, she 
searched anxiously for a compartment reserved for ‘ladies’ only’; 
and, if none such were available, she tried to select a carriage in 
which there were no men. Then on the completion of her train 
Journey, if she walked along the crowded thoroughfare which pro- 
vided the most direct route to my consulting-rooms, she was tortured 
with self-consciousness; and, ’in consequerice, she adopted the prac- 
tice of making detours through the more sequestered streets.  “ 

It is noteworthy that she was free from all embarrassment in the 
company of women; but, as time passed, evéty situation in which, 
she ran the risk of meeting men besame a danger-situation for her. 
It was thus that the guilt attached to her sadistie attitude towards the 
Penis gradually emerged into consciovsness. In her unconscious, 
every man presented a potential penis, just as for the scalp-hunter 
rvery enemy represents a potential scalp. It was as if, like a scalp- 
hunter, she walked about with a belt of trophies roundcher- waist. 
Her selfconsciousness was in part a guilt-reaction. to this unconscious 
exhibitionism; but a much more important factor was lust of the eye. 
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She looked upon every min to lust after his penis with all the lust 
of oral sadism. Thus every glance she cast upon a mån was a guilty 
glance; and her eye quailed as it caught his. Her guilt, as it emerged, 
spread in ever widening circles. Thus she began to feel embarrassment 
when she was served by a male assistant in a shop, when she looked 
at the clergyman in church, or when she saw a man approaching her 
on a country road. In due course it came about that the only places 
in which she felt relatively safe were the consulting-room and her 
own home. Even in the home circle, however, her peace of mind was 
liable to disturbanice; ‘for ‘the visit of a brother-in-law was always 
liable to precipitate anxiety; and at times she became embarrasse 
from a sense of having ‘affected’ her father. Another source of anxiety 
arose out of the fact that, after her brother’s death, his wife and little 
girl came to live in her home. The child was somewhat unruly, and 
thus readily became not only the syinbol of the patient’s own sadistic 
impulses, but also the object ofall the fury of her super-ego. The fury 
of her super-ego was particularly liable to be stirred when, as some- 
times happened, the child disturbed the order of the garden, which 
had been placed under her care, and over which she exercised undis- 
puted sway. Never was her indignation aroused so much as when her 
niece destroyed flowers which she had planted. On such occasions 
she experienced a flood of positively murderous impulses; and it was 
only through a supreme effort of self-control that she avoided 
inflicting physical injury upon the child. Such violent reactions on 
the part of her super-ego were complicated by the fact that her niece 
came to symbolize for her not only her own sadistic tendencies, but 
also her brother’s penis. Her violent reaction thus represented a direct 
expression of her repressed sadism as well as ən expression of her 
sadistic super-ego. ` 3 
The patient’s attitude to her mischievous niece during the cours¢ 
of analysis throws considerable light upon the symptoms which 
oxiginally brought her for analytical treatment. Like her niece, the 
children whom shestaught during her school career acquired in het 
mind the syrabolic significance of her own repressed tendencies. She 
was thus driven by her exatting super-ego to demand from the chil- 
dren absolute obedience, complete attention and perfect industry- 
Inso far as she failed to secure these,'she had failed to subdue her ow? 
unruly teadencics. Like her niece, too, the schoolchildren had # 
double significance ini her unconscious. They symbolized not © 
her own sadistic tendencies, but also the envied and hated penis- er 
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attitude to the children thus represented‘a compromise between her 
repressed sadism and the demands of her sadistic super-ego. The 
omnipotence after which she strove was an omnipotence whereby 
she might satisfy her sadistic tendencies with her super-ego’s apprsval. 
This fact suggests that two types of omnipotence may be distinguished 
in the symptomatology of the psychoncuroses and psychoses. On the 
one hand, there is the omnipotence of unthwarted and uñtrammelled 
libidinal wishes, which our patient sought to find in the magic 
garden of her childhood, On the other hand, thege is the type of 
omnipotence which she sought to establish in’ her school career, viz. 
such omnipotence as can be obtained through the satisfaction of 
repressed sadistic tendencies in a sublimated field of activities where3n 
the super-ego may be satisfied through the same activities. The 
former type appears to be represented in the omnipotence of mania 
and schizophrenia, whereas the latter type seems characteristic of 
obsessional and paranoid statés. 

The mention of paranoid states brings us back tô the behaviour 
of the patient under discussion during the third stage of her analysis. 
Attention has already been drawn to the manner in which deeply 
repressed guilt over her oral-sadistic wishes gradually emerged in the 
form of exaggerated selfconsciousness. This guilt only emerged, 
however, in face of a resistance infinitely greater than that offered to 
the emergence of the repressed wishes themselves. The patient’s 
defensive techniques were mobilized to the uttermôst to avert any 
realization of her oral-sadistic guilt. Once she had brought herself to 
recognize the presence of powerful oral-sadistic tendencies in her 
psyche, she adopted towards them a coxscious attitude of toleration 
such as would have been appropriate towards the good-natured 
pranks of a high-spirited child. Consciotisly she regarded fher as 
indeed a terrible nuisance, but as natural and innocent. This attitude 
was, of course, a defence against the guilt attached to them in her 
unconscious. Such guilt manifested itself in a fnitigated form in thes 
self-consciousness and embarrassment which she experienced in the 
presence of men; but she bitterly:resented the fact that she was called 
upon to undergo these humiliating experiences owing to the pre- 
sence of tendencies which she had come to regard as childish and 
Innocent. In this attitude we can already discern the operation of 
paranoid techniques; and such techniques were subsequently 
exploited to a considerable extent for the rejection of unconscious 
guilt. It is thus that ‘ideas of reference’ came to be entertained. She 
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began to notice, for example, that in railway stations men frequently 
approached the door of her compartment as if to enter, and then, 
after looking in, went on to another carriage. She also began to attach 
addional significance to occasions when, as we have seen, men 
seated in her compartment got out and entered another. Such actions 
on the part of men she interpreted as due to her presence in the car- 
riage. In certain cases there was possibly some basis for her conclusion. 
Thus, the release of repressed libido which occurred had an un- 
doubted influence upon her manner and appearance; and the embar- 
rassment which she developed in relation to men can hardly have 
failed to create reciprocal embarrassment. Some of the incidents 
ychich she recorded would thus seem to have been genuine incidents 
explicable along these lines. She found it difficult to believe, however, 
that emotional states could express themselves so obviously as to be 
noticed by others; for she had been so self-centred in the past that all 
but the crudest expressions of emotion in others had always escaped 
her notice. Corisequently she came to the conclusion that she pos- 
sessed some malevolent power of ‘affecting’'men, which science had 
not yet succeeded in elucidating. She resented the possession of this 
ower on account of the distress which it occasioned; but she was 
unable to recognize the origin of this distress in the guilt attached to 
her omnivorous sadism. 
That the technique of projection was also adopted as a defence 
became evident from the appearance of dreams of persecution. In 
one such dream she was arraigned before a tribunal for stealing fir- 
cones from a wöod belonging to a nobleman. These cones were 
supposed to be used for the propagation of a special kind of tree, and 
were regarded as possessing tremendous value. She freely admitted 
having entered the wood and having played innocently with the 
cones; but she protested that she had played with such cones all her 
life, and that she meant no harm thereby. She also indignantly denie 
the accusation that sht had taken some away. She entertained a sense 
of injury at the injustice of the eccusation, but felt that her protesta- 
tions of innogence were useless before a tribunal which she knew to. 
be narrowly biassed and felentless in the extreme. The cones, O 
course, represented. penises; the wood reminded her of the estate 
with which her grandfather had béen connected, and in’ which she 
had played as a child; and the nobleman made her think ofther grand- 
father himself. The tribunal represented her super-cgo, which was 
projected as a defence against inner guilt. i 
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Another dream belonging to this period, but occurring later, may 
be cited to illustrate her exploitation of projectior. In this dream the 
patient was visiting a college friend in prison. The friend was await- 
ing trial on an unspecified charge involving her brother as well as 
herself; and she was sitting in the prison cell on a kind of pedestal—a 
heroic figure; calm and majestic in demeanour. A small window 
behind her was so placed that the, light entering the ceil seemed to 
shed a halo round her head. The impression created by this figure 
upon the dreamer was that she had been imprisongd by puritanical 
authorities for some daring, but not unnatural action committed in 
conjunction with her brother. To the dreamer she seemed to be a 
martyr about to suffer for her boldness in defying narrow aad out of 
date conventions held to be almost sacred by a community soaked in 
narrow superstition. There was the suggestion too that her martyr- 
dom was to have widespread’ effects upon humanity. Analysis 
showed that the college friend stood for the dreamer herself, and that 
the accusation was a projection of her own oral-sadistic guilt in rela- 
tion to her own brother. The theme was thus similar to that of the 
preceding dream; but in this case the patient’s narcissism achieved a 
more grandiose expression. The Messianic colouring of the phantasy 
indicated an attempt to achieve omnipotence of the second order, viz. 
an omnipotence in which both her repressed sadistic wishes and the 
demands of her ego-ideal should attain simultaneous satisfaction. 
The obstacle to this achievement lay, ofcourse, in theintensity of her 
unconscious guilt; and, as in the case of the earlier dream, the tech- 
nique of projection was exploited to deal witk this obstacle. In the 
later dream, however, a delusion of grandeur had largely supplanted 
the delusion of persecution displayed in the earlier dream. The 
patient’s history during this’stage of the analysis thus provides a 
remarkable illustration of the evolution ofa paranoid state. ©“ 

At the date of writing the paranoid pkase appears to have passed 
off. The occurrence of the last-mentioned dréam registered a crisis, 
in which the patient was compelled tosrealize the fact that she had 
adopted delusional ideas as a defence against guilt. Her recognition 
of the presence ofa delusional elementin her mental attitude was only 
achieved in face of a tremendous resistance, which the technique of 
rationalization was mobilized to strengthen; but that considerable 
insight has been achieved would appear to be shown’ by the fact that 

er embarrassment with mem has almost vanished. There are not 
Wanting signs that the locus of her unconscious guilt is being trans- 
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ferred to the consulting-room, where, it may be hoped, it may be 
dealt with more inthe open. i 

Before the present account is concluded, ït seems important to 
dravz attention to another remarkable feature of the case—viz. the 
tendency of the patient to personify various aspects of her psyche. 
This tendency first manifested itself in dreams; but i came to be 
quite consciously adopted by the patient during analysis. The most 
striking and the most persistent of these personifications were two 
figures whom she described respectively as ‘the mischievous boy’ and 
‘the critic’. The formér figure (which appeared constantly in her 
dreams) was a pre-adolesceat boy, completely irresponsible, and 
for ever playing pranks and poking fun. This boy was frequently 
represented as annoying the dreamer by his tricks, or as being chased 
by more sedate figures, whom he mocked as he escaped. With him 
were identified certain other similar figures, usually of a facetious 
nature, such as clowns and music-hall comedians. “The mischievous 
boy’ was regarded by the patient as representing her own childish 
self; and endless play seemed to constitute ‘his sole object in life, as 
was actually the position in her own case during childhood. The 
selection of a boy to represent her childish self was undoubtedly 
dependent upon the boy’s possession of the penis as a magic talisman 
calculated, in her eyes, to open all the gates of laughter and to convert 
life into an endless jollification. The behaviour of this dream-figure 
was highly suggestive of the behaviour cfa mildly maniacal subject; 
and the patient recognized in retrospect that her behaviour during 
the initial period‘ of elation was determined by the activity of ‘the 
mischievous boy’ in herself.» 

The personification which the patient described as ‘the critic’ 
waa figure of a very different character. ‘The critic’ was essentially 
a female figure. Occasionally, however, a headmaster under whom 
she had once worked or some other male figure of a similar char- 
acter took over the róle of ‘critic’ in her dreams. When a male figure 
played this part, he was invariably an authoritative father-figure 
whose good “opinion she was anxious to secure. Nevertheless, ‘the 
critic’ was characteristically represented by a ‘serious, formidable, 
puritanical and aggressive women of middle age. Sometimes this 
woman was a fanciful individual, ‘who uttered public accusations 
against the dreamer; but more frequently she was represented by 
some actual female personage to whose authority the patient ha 
been subject in the past, e.g. the matron of a students’ hostel, oF # 
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senior teacher. At other times she was represented by the mother of 
a friend. Thus ‘the critic’ was characteristically a figure endowed with 
maternal authority; and not uncommonly the patient’s own actual 
mother played the part without any disguise. , e 

The two figures just described were regarded by the patient as 
fundamentally antagonistic; and it is interesting to note from their 
descriptioris how closely‘ the mischievous boy’ and’ the ctitic’ corres- 
pond to the elements in the psyche described by Freud as ‘the id’ and 
‘the super-ego’. It should be added that there occurred dreams in 
which the T of the dream was herself 1eprésented as playing the 
part of ‘the mischievous boy,’ and that there were also frequent 
teaching dreams, in which the ‘T of the dreamt always played the 
part of the ‘critic’. Usually, however, the dreaming consciousness 
played the part of an independent onlooker, whose sympathies were 
sometimes on the one side, sometimes on the other. The dreams in 
which these personifications figured thus provided the scenes of a 
moving drama in which the leading actors played parts correspond- 
ing significantly to those’ascribed by Freud to the ego, the id and the 
super-ego in the economy of the human mind. 

The conformity between the three leading actors in this patient’s 
dreams and Freud's tripartite division of the mind must be regarded 
as providing striking evidence of the practical validity of Freud’s 
scheme. It must be recorded, however, that the dream-figures so 
far mentioned by no meanssexhaust the.personifications appearing in 
this patient’s dream life. Thus there eventually emerged another 
figure whom she came to describe as ‘the little girl’, This little girl 
was depicted with remarkable constancy as of about five years of age. 
She was a charming little creature, full of the vivacity of childhood, 
but without the exasperating’ impishness of ‘the mischievous bey’. 
This figure was interpreted by the patient as representing herself as 
she would fain have been in childhood—a natural, but innocent 
self, to whom no exception could,have been taken on the part of the, 
Super-ego; and it is perhaps not withoutimportance that a girl of the 
significant age of five or so should have been selected to play such,a 
Part. Another personification to make “an entry during the third 
Stage of analysis was the figure of ‘the martyr’ who appeared in 
dreams to which reference has alteady been made. i 

Here attention must be drawn to the fact that, although ‘tke little 
gil and ‘the martyr’ played relatively subordinate roles, their 
validity as personifications seemed in no sense inferior to that of ‘the 
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critic’ and ‘the mischievous boy’. This fact raises the question 
whether Freud’s tripartite division of the mind has not led us to 
regard the ego, the id and the super-ego tod much in the light of 
entities. Such a tendency is an almost inevitable consequence of the 
topographical method of exposition adopted by Freud in his descrip- 
tion of the mental apparatus. His topographical description has, o 
course, provided us with an invaluable working hypothesis; but it is 
a question whether any topographical representation whatsoever can 
hope to do justice to all the complexities of mental structure, an 
whether, so far as psychological theory is concerned, such a mode of 
representation is not bound eventually to prove misleading. The data 
provided:by-the case under discussion seem to leave no doubt about 
the existence of functioning structural units corresponding to the ego, 
the id and the super-ego; but the same data seem equally to indicate 
the impossibility of regarding these functioning structural units as 
mental entities. After all, the general tendency of modern science is to 
throw suspiciori upon entities; and it was under the influence of this 
tendency that the old ‘faculty psychology’ perished. Perhaps the 
arrangement of mental phenomena into functioning structural 
groups is the most that can be attempted by psychological science. 
At any rate, it would appear contrary to the spirit of modern science 
to confer the status of entity upon ‘instincts’; and in the light of 
modern knowledge an instinct seems best regarded as a characteristic 
dynamic pattern of behaviour. Similér considerations apply to 
Freud’s tripartite division of the mind—which must accordingly be 
taken to represent a‘characteristic functional grouping of structura 
elements in the psyche. That the ego, the id and the super-ego do 
represent characteristic functioning structural units seems to be indi- 
cattd by the facts of the case before us; but the facts of the case also + 
indicate the possibility of other functioning structural units arising- 
Whilst the study of the ‘personifications appearing in this patient $ 
«dreams would seem'to indicate tke undesirability of regarding the 
mind as composed »f separste entities, it would also seem to throw 
some light upon the phenemencn of multiple personality. The 
characteristic personifications which have been described all presente 
the appearance of separate personalities; and this fact suggests t c 
possibility that multiple personality may be merely av advance 
product cf the same processes that created such personifications in 
the present case. In The Ego and the Id Freud has given expression tO 
the view that multiple personality may have its origin in the various 
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identifications of the ego. The appearancef ‘the critic’ as a character- 
istic personification in the dream life of the patieat under discussion 
provides evidence in favour of this possibility; for the figure of ‘the 
critic’ is obviously based for the most part upon an identificption 
with the dreamer’s mother. The other figures do not, however, seem 
capable of being explained in a similar way. As a whole, the personi- 
fications seem best interpreted as functioning structural units which, 
for economic reasons, attained a certain independence within the 
total personality; and it seems reasonable to supposg that the mental 
processes which give rise to multiple persorfality only represent a 
more extreme form of those which produced ‘the mischievous boy’, 
‘the critic’, ‘the little girl’ and ‘the martyr’ in this patieat’s dreams. 
Although in her particular case these personifications were confined, 
in large measure, to the realm of the unconscious as revealed in 
dreams, there is no reason why ir? more extreme cases similar personi- 
fications should not invade the conscious field in waking life. Indeed, 
even in her case such invasion of waking life by personifications did 
actually occur. Thus in the prolonged phage of elation at the outset 
of her analysis ‘the mischievous boy’ took almost complete possession 
of her conscious life; and, on looking back upon this phase, she later 
volunteered the statement that for the time being she was a totally 
different person. 

In the light of what precedes it would thus appear that the personi- 
fications represented in this patient’s edreams havé something in 
common, not only with the mental structures described by Freud, 
but also with the phenomena of multiple personality; and it would 
also appear that multiple personality is ultimately a product of the 
same processes of differentiation which lead to the isolation of the 
ego, the id and the super-ego. Evidence ofthe differentiation of these 
structures is found so consistently in analytical work that their pre- 
sence must be regarded, not only as characteristic, but as compatible 
with normality. It must be recognized, howev&, that the differentia 
tion of the id and the super-ego from the ego achieves its maximum 
expression in abnormal individuals; and the question arises how far 
these structures wouid be capable of isolation at all in the theoretical 
case of a completely integrated personality, whase development had 
proceeded without any hitch. The facts of the case before us would 
Suggest thet phenomena of the nature of multiple personality may 
sometimes be produced by temporary invasion of the conscious field 
on the part of the ‘super-ego’ or ‘the id’; but it would equally appear 
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that independent formations may become differentiated in the 
unconscious, having boundaries which do not conform to those 
implied in Freud’s tripartite division of the mind, and that such inde- 
pendent formations may also invade consciousness in cases of mul- 
tiple personality. The facts of the present case likewise suggest the 
possibility that manic states are due to invasion of the conscious field 
by a formation of the nature of the id. If this be so, mania would then 
appear to have something in common with multiple personality; but 
in the case of melancholia the facts are too complex to allow us to 
regard it as a simple invasion of the conscious field by the super-ego. 

The present account may now be concluded with a summary © 
the chief points of interest in the case which has been described: 

(1) Obviously the chief interest of the case lies in the fact that the 
patient was a woman with a physical genital abnormality apparently 
involving at least the absence of the vagina and uterus. The presence 
of an accompanying endocrine disturbance, of which there was 
evidence, but which, for reasons of discretion, has not been described, 
would naturally tempt the more pedestrian medical mind to hold 
this responsible for her nervous symptoms; but the improbability of 
such an interpretation is shown by the fact that those of her sisters 
who suffered from an identical abnormality were relatively free of 
psychopathological disturbance. Moreover, the psychoanalytical 
treatment of this patient has revealed data indicating that, even in 
such a case, tke development of nerveus symptoms can be satis- 
factorily explained in terms of psychoanalytical concepts. In the case 
of this particular patient it appears beyond question that her physical 
abnormality was only implizated in so far as its presence constitute 
a psychical trauma for her, and in so far as it necessarily precluded the 
possibility of a normal sexual life. 

(2) It is of interest to note the extent to which the absence of a 
vagina in the case of this woman was accompanied by an over- 

.estimation of the clitoris in her unconscious. The equivalence of the 
clitoris and the penis in her. unconscious is also a matter of interests 
confirming as it does that the.clitor‘s is not only the physical, but also 
the psychical homologue of the penis. In view of the nature of her 
physical defect it might have been expected that the vagina rather 
than the penis would have been the object of unconscious envy; but 
in actual :fact penis-envy would appear to have been. promoted, 
rather than otherwise, by the absence of a vagina. It may, according y 
be inferred that, where a physically normal woman is concerned, the 
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position is that repression of female sexuality is a prerequisite of 
penis-envy, rather than that penis-envy is a primary phenomenon 
favouring repression of female sexuality. If this inference is correct, 
the classic concept of ‘the female castration complex’ would abpear 
to be in need of revision. 

(3) The case is unusual in view of the frequency and short duration 
of the patitnt’s phases of depression and elation, also in view of the 
appearance and disappearance of some of these phases during the 
course of an analytical session. These features made it possible to 
study the manic-depressive processes, as it~were, ufider a microscope. 

(4) The third stage of the patient’s analysis provided an excellent 
epitome of the evolution of a paranoid state. ° aa Š 

(5) It was a highly significant feature of the analysis of this patient 
that the resistance offered to the emergence of guilt over her repressed 
oral-sadistic wishes far exceeded that offered tothe emergence of the 
repressed wishes themselves. This fact, strongly suggests that the 
super-ego itself is subject to repression on the part of the ego, and 
that in certain cases it may be subject to a greater measure of repres- 
sion than the libidinal components which are ordinarily described as 
‘the repressed’. 

(6) The analysis of this case revealed in a striking fashion the extent 
to which the structure of the super-ego is built up in layers corres- 
ponding to stages in libidinal development. It also revealed that the 
nucleus Of the super-ego isepregenital in origin, bekongs to an oral 
level and must therefore become established during the oral stage. 

(7) The case provided data indicating the existertce of two orders 
of omnipotence—(a) the omnipotence of primitive libidinal aims, 
and (b) omnipotence achieved through ‘sublimated activities’ which 
provide simultaneous satisfaction for both primitive libidinal aims 
and the aims of the super-ego. mae 

(8) The reaction of the patient in question to the death of her 
brother during the course of analysis was particularly significant-in, 
view of the sadistic dream which se shortly preceded the event. Its 
special interest lies in the fact thar it provided éxperimental evidence 
in support of inferences based on purely ‘psychoanalytical considera- 
tions. 

(9) The“ appearance of stabie personifications in the patient’s 

reams seems to indicate the manner in which the°phezon?ena of 
multiple personality originate: It suggests that these phenomena 
result from the invasion of the conscious field by functioning struc- 
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tural constellations which become differentiated in the unconscious 
under pressure of economic necessity. It also suggests that Freud’s 
tripartite division of the mind should be regarded as representing & 
description of characteristic structural constellations of a similar 
nature rather than as representing an analysis of the mind into com- 


ponentt entities. 
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The Effect of a King’s Death Upon Eatients 
Undergoing Analysis’ (1936) 


« p 

N the occasion of the recent death of King George V (Jan- 
uary 20, 1936), I could not help being impressed by the effect 
which this event seemed to preduce upon three of my 
patients undergoing analysis at the time. Whilst it is always inform- 
ative to study the reactions of analytical patients to cerrent events, the 
reactions of a group ofspatients to the same event are of particular 
interest—especially when the event in question is so significant and, at 
the same time, so infrequent as the death of a king. In the present 
instance, therefore, it seems worth placing on record the reactions of 
the three patients to whom I have referred. The patients in question 
were all characterized by a pronounced strain of oral sadism and a 
marked’ tendency to oral incorporation; and this fact would’appear 
to have been in large measure responsible for the extreme nature 

of their reactions to the King’s death. . o 
One of the patients was a youth of-cighteen, who was sent to me 
for analysis from a mental hospital about four months before King 
George V died. He had been an only child most of his life—before 
the birth of a brother six years younger than himself and After the 
death of this brother six Years later. His chief symptoms were: (1) 
Inability to tolerate separation.from his mothe? without intense 
anxiety; (2) A hypochrondriacal prgoccupationswith the idea that his 
cart was diseased; (3) Recurring attacks of violent palpitation 

accompanied by an*overwhelming fear°of death. 

While the clinical picture was thus dominated by anxiety symp- 
toms, the’ general demeanour òf the patient was nevertheless sug- 


> 
1 Read before the British Psycho-Analytical Society, on 19th Febrifary 1936, and 
subsequently published in The International Journal of Psycho-Analysis Vol. XVII, 
t. 3. : 
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gestive of a schizoid background. After analysis began, it very soon 
became apparent that the youth’s reluctance to be parted from his 
mother was largely due to the need for constant reassurance that his 
motlier had not been destroyed by his oral sadism. On the other 
hand, his cardiac anxiety resolved itself into anxiety lest his inter- 
nalized mother, upon whom he had projected a considerable charge 
of oral sadism, should kill him by gnawing away his heare. This fact 
was well illustrated by a dream in which he saw his heart lying on 2 
plate, and his mother in the act of lifting it with a spoon. During the 
course of four months’ analysis previous to the King’s death, his 
symptoms became mitigated to a very marked degree. When, how- 
eyer, disquieting bulletins regarding the state of the King’s heart 
began to be issued, there was a marked exacerbation ofhis symptoms. 
Every time the wireless was turned on, he went into a panic; his sleep 
became disturbed; and he began to 1ing me up on the telephone at all 
hours in the hope of obtaining reassurance. The patient learned of the 
King’s death on the morning after its occurrence; and during the 
following night he dreamed that he had shot a man representing his 
father. The dream pictured him as being in a room with his mother, 
to whom he explained that his reason for shooting the man was not 
dislike, but a fear for his own life. He also explained that in taking the 
man’s life he had taken his own, and that he expected to be sent to 
prison for six years. Next, a young woman appeared; and he then 
felt that this woman was the person whom he had killed. His mother 
now left the room; and, as she lett, he heard shouts from an adjoining 
room. These shouts seemed to come from the person whom he had 
killed; but this person now.ceemed to be his brother (whose actual 
death had been a burden upon his conscience for six years—the term 
of his prospective ‘imprisonment’ in the dream). Since ‘the young 
woman’ turned out to symbolize his mother as a sexual object, the 
dream represented a wholesale destruction of the entire family; ax 
_the fact that this dreara was followed by another dream, in which his 
mother warned him against eating a jelly at the bottom of a staircase 
upon which she herself stood, shows thac the act of destruction was 
really an act of oral-sadistic incorporation—an act, moreovels 
involving mortal danger to the patient himself. The anxiety symp- 
toms precipitated by the King’s deatn would thus appear tò have been 
mainly due to the dangerous qualities with which the patient 14 
endowed the internalized object. a 
The second patient was an unmarried man of thirty-one, who ha 
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been undergoing analysis for rather more, than two and a half years, 
when the King’s death occurred. The symptom which drove him to 
seck analytical aid in the first instance was an ‘incessant desire to 
urinate, which was so compelling as to monopolize his whole waking 
life. He had, however, lived a semi-invalid existence ever sineé the 
age of five, when he had nearly died of an empyema. Until the onset 
of his urinary symptoms his life had been largely dominated by 
anxiety regarding his chest. This ahxiety recurred during the course 
of analysis after his urinary symptoms had abated. Since he was also 
subject to a fear of food poisoning, it was not surprising to find that, 
as analysis proceeded, an intense strain gf oral sadism became mani- 
fest. The emergence of this oral sadism was accompanied by gastric 
symptoms, which replaced a more or less constant sense of congestion 
in the chest. In due course the gastric symptoms disappeared; but 
shortly before the King’s death he had betome preoccupied with his 
throat on the basis of a mild tonsillar infectién. The King’s death had 
avery depressing effect upon him, reminding him very strongly, as it 
did, of his own father’s death; and he became irritated by the prom- 
inence given to the event in the press and on the wireless. His usual 
interests flagged, his customary concern over his health was intensi- 
fied and he became subject to a sense of congestion throughout the 
body from the waist upwards. Above all he became extremely appre- 
hensive about his own safety. He felt as if a war were being wage 
inside him and sensed the presence of some antagonistic and danger- 
ous force at work within his body.In‘the light of data which had 
already emerged during analysis, it was evident that the war inside 
him was a war between his own oral-sadistic ego and’an internalized 
father-figure, whom he had endowed with oral-sadistic attributes. 
The King’s death represented a consummation of his oral-sadistic 
designs against his father, whose incorporation became responsible 
for his sense ofa destructive force within. 

This patient’s immediate reaction to the King’s death had an inter- 
esting sequel a fortnight later, whén he had a dream about ‘the King’s® 
cigars’. The dream opened with his discovering that his car had been 
stolen, After telephoning to the police, he found that his father (who 
Was actually dead) had returned from a long voyage. He was over- 
Joyed by this event and promptly entertained his father to a sumptu- 
ous dinner. Suddenly the thief turned up with the car;and the patient 
tushed in tury at his throat. Subsequently he-saw an advertisement 
offering the King’s cigars for sale at £147 each. © 
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This dream, of course, introduces the theme of ‘the restitution of 
the object’. It depicts a restit tion of the patient’s father, whose death 
had been a gratification to his oral sadism; and it is significant that he 
celebrates the occasion by a sumptuous meal. The advertisement of 
the izing’s cigars, raoreover, is tantamount to a restitution of his 
father’s penis as an object of oral gratification. 

The theme of restitution reappeared two nights later in a dream in 
which the patient seemed to be swimming with King George V ina 
flooded area outside Buckingham Palace. The King kept putting his 
head under water and was eventually drowned, in spite of the 
patient’s efforts to save him. In the next scene a number of trunks 
were being removed from a state coach by policemen, whose de- 
rueanour’wiäs such as to befit both a funeral and a court of justice. 
The patient then fotind himself in a luxurious Pullman coach with the 
King, whose apparent restoration to life and health filled him with a 
sense of intense relief. ` 

The restoration of the Kiag in this dream corresponds, of course, 
to the restoration of the patient’s father in the previous dream; but 
in this instance, it will be noted, the death of the father-figure is 
ascribed to the effects of a flood—a fact which recalls the patient’s 
original symptom of incessant urination. Having restored the object 
destroyed by his oral sadism in the first dream, he proceeds in the 

second dream to restore the object destroyed by his urinary sadism. 

The third case is that ofa patient about whom I read a paper before 

the British Psycho-Analyticai Sesiety on‘2rst January, 1931?,and who 
is still undergoing analysis at the date of writing (1936). This patient 
is presumed to be a woman, although the presence of a genital defect 
raises some uncertainty regarding the sex to which she really belongs- 
Her age is now fifty; and she is in the ninth year of analysis. A teachet 
by drofession, she had to abandon her calling owing to termly break- 
downs characterized by anxiety, depression and suicidal thoughts- 
The prolongation of her analysis has been due largely to uncertainty 
regarding her true sex, but also in some measure to the fact that, after 
an initial manic phase, she bégaii to exploit the mechanism of proje®- 
tion and to stibstitute paranoid ideas of self-reference in the presence 
of men for manic-depressive symptoms. Occasional attacks ° 

depression were intezpolated, however, from time to time; and during 
these ttacks the paranoid symptoms subsided. During the eight? 

1 This paper is included in the present volume under the title of ‘Features in the 
Analysis of a Patient with a Physical Genital Abnormality’. 
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year of analysis the activity of the projection mechanism became con- 
siderably reduced, with the result that the foreground of the clinical 
picture became occupied by occasional attacks of mild depression. 
The disappearance of paranoid symptoms had followed the ahalysis 
of very deeply repressed anal-sadistic tendenciés; but, in proportion 
as the projection mechanism weakened, a more basic oral® sadism 
revealed itself as the source from which the attacks of depression ‘ 
arose. It now became possible to establish that these attacks of 
depression were in all cases precipitated by actual incidents, often of 
a trivial character; and tlie King’s death providedtlie occasion of one 
such attack. 5s 

Just before the patient retired to bed on January 20 (the night of 
the King’s death), she heard a wireless bulletingto the effect that the 
was sinking fast. She did not actually learn of his death until the next 
morning; but during the nigh she dreamed, significantly enough, 
that her own father was dead. Throughout the day of January 21 
she felt extremely disturbed and terribly cross. She missed herappoint- 
ment with me; but her,excuse had a reality basis; and she kept her 
appointment on the following day (January 22). She was then still in 
a very disturbed state of mind; and from this fact she herself inferred 
that she must be holding herself responsible for the King’s death. 
On 23rd January she awoke feeling extremely depressed; but her 
depression vanished mysteriously at 11.30 a.m. Meanwhile, on the 
night of 21-22nd January ghe had had a series of distressing dreams, 
which provided a considerable amBunt of analytical material. 

From this series of dreams the following features may be selected 
for notice: The first dream consisted almost exclusively in hideous 
and terrifying affect without specific content. The dreamer just felt 
possessed by terror, misery and despair. She seemed to be groping 
about in the dark; but what concerned her was the state of hér niind; 
for she felt utterly and Hopelessly mad, She then had a dream in 
which she was gradually turning cold from the feet up, and felt that, 
when she became cold through and through, she would be absolutely 
finished. Later she dreamed that she was living in a beautiful little 
house of her own, where everything was perfect. She entered one of 

e rooms with her mother to demonstrate its perfection; but to her 

orror she saw two enormous weeds growing through a lovely 
crimson carpet on the floor. She immediately stooped dawn to tear 
up the weeds, remarking how difficult they were to eradicate. Her 

Ouse now seemed to be in a public park; and she was sitting beside 
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the house on a box containing an animal. A woman entered the park 
with a dog, whereupon a cry’ arose, ‘Put out that dog.’ An attempt 
was made to catch it? but it made its escape in a-state of intense excite- 
ment and ferocity. The dreamer then heard snarling sounds behind 
her and realized to her horror that the dog was trying to get at the 
animal ‘in the box and worry it to death. This thought made her 
extremely apprehensive regarding her own safety. Later she heard 
aknock at the door of her house and, on rushing to open it, discovered 
two policemen standing in the rain and darkness outside. She invited 
them to come in;'aad they helped her to light the hanging lamp in 
the hall. She then noticed that the light was red—red for danger. She 
became extremely alarmed about this visitation and anxiously debated 
wliy it was to her door in particular that it had come. The two police- 
men then turned into three women, who began to explain the nature 
of their visit. For a long time she could not understand what they 
said; but eventually she made out that some dreadful disaster had 
befallen a man named ‘David Little’. She awoke wondering who 
‘David Little’ was, and what he had to do with her. 

‘David’, of course, is the name by which the new King (King 
Edward VII) is known in the royal family circle. “David Little’ is 
‘Little David’; and the disaster which had befallen ‘Little David’ is his 
royal father’s death. The visitation of the patient’s house by super- 
ego figures in connection with this disaster implies that it is she her- 
self who has killed the King—an act of patricide, which she disowns. 
in the dream on the grounds thax she is ignorant of “David Little’s’ 
identity. The oral-sadistic nature of her crime is represented in the 


scene in which tite ferocious dog is seeking to worry the animal in the 


box. By sitting on the lid of the box, she is, of course, protecting her 
internalized father from her, oral-sadistic libido at the risk of her own. 
life; but’it might be a more accurate description of the situation to 
say that she is internalizing her father in crder to save him as a rê 

person from her eral sadism—which then becomes a menace to her 
own ego. The theme of internalizing the libidinal object in order to 
save the real person from being destroyed by oral-sadistic impulses ha 

already emerged in this paticnt’s analysis. One day not so long before 
the King’s death she experienced intense feelings ofannoyance with her 
father for sitting in a chair which she herself desired to ogcupy- she 
stifled her anger at the time; but the result was an attack of depression: 
On several previous occasions too an attack of depression followe 

the stifling of feelings of resentment towards me. In all such instances 
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the attack of depression was a substitute*for an open display of resent- 
ment; and the aim of internalizing the object,,was to save the real 
person from destruction at the price of exposing her ego to the 
full fury of the sadist released by frustration. The internalization 
of the object resulting from the King’s death falls into rather a 
different category. It falls into the same category as that -which 
had already occurred on several previous occasions’ during this 
patient’s analysis: e.g. when her brother was killed by a motor 
car, when her father was seriously injured in g motor „accident, 
when on two occasions I had a sudden?illress, and when one 
day she saw the daughter of her old schoolmaster dressed in black and 
presumed (wrongly as it happened) that he was dead. On cach, of 
these occasions an attack of depression ensued? but in such instances 
the onset of depression was promoted not by frustration, but by an 
unexpected gratification of reptessed sadistic wishes—as may be illus- 
trated by the fact that, when the patient’s brother was killed, a short 
phase of elation preceded the inevitable attack of depression. The 
internalization of the object characterizihg this class of depressive 
attack cannot, therefore, have as its aim the safeguarding of the 
external object. In such instances the damage has already been done 
before the defence of internalization is called into action. Under such 
circumstances the aim of internalization must be to absorb the flood 
of sadism released, so to speak, ‘by the smell of blood’. Perhaps, 
however, the truth lies ¢n Melanie +Klein’s statement! that every 
experience which suggests the loss of the real loved object stimulates 
the dread of losing the internalized object too. °? | 


1 International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, vol. XVI., Pt. 2, p. 150. 
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The Sociological Significance of Communism 
Considered in thé Light of Psychoanalysis’ (1935) 


psychoanalytical thought is to be found’ in the extension of 

psychoanalytical modes of interpretation to the field of sociolo- 
gical study. So far as its historical origin i$ concerned, this develop- 
ment dates from the publication in 1913 of Freud’s Totem and Taboo. 
It was, however, only after the appearancg of Freud’s Group Psycho- 
logy and the Analysis of The Ego in 1921 and his The Ego and The Id in 
1923 that the psychoanalyst came into possession of explanatory 
principles which enabled him to do justice to that complex mass of 
phenomena which constitutes the material of sociology. The two 
most outstanding contributions to existing knowledge made by 
Freud in these latter works were: (1) his demonstration of the part 


Pr the most significant of the later devélopments*in 


played by aggression no less than libido within the economy of the ` 


individual mind and consequently in social life generally; (2) his 
demonstration of the influence upon human conduct of uncon- 
sciously accepted ideals, which have their origin in the reactions of 
the individual to his first social contacts, and which, during individual 
development, become organized into an internal psychical struéture 
(the ‘ego ideal’ or ‘supersego’) representing external social agencies. 
The development of psychoanalytical theory resulting from these 
discoveries has placed in the hands of the psychoanalyst a body of 
explanatory principles, in the light of which he feels justified in 
attempting to interpret sociological nó less than psychSlogical pherio- 

* Based on a paper read at a meeting of the Scottish Branch of the British 
Psychologic.l Society on rst December 1934, and sdbsequently published in 
The British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. XV, Pt. 3. A Jecture of a similar 
nature entit ed ‘Communism as an Anthropological Phenomenon’ was dilivered to 
the Scottish Anthropological Sociefy on rst December ¥936, and published in the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, Vol. XLIV, pp. 433-45 (1937). 
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mena. In consequence, sociological problems are exercising an in- 
creasing attraction for contemporary psychoanalytical thought. It is 
surprising, therefore, that hitherto there has ‘seen so comparatively 
little inclination on the part of psychoanalysts to attempt to interpret 
the significance of what is undoubtedly the rost important sociolo- 
gical development of recent times, viz. the establishment of a Com- 


munistic society in Soviet Russia. In what follows the results of 


psychoanalytical research will be taken into account in an attempt to 
estimate the sociological significance of Communism. 

At the outset it is necessiry to anticipate the objection that Com- 
munism is essentially an economic system, and that therefore it does 
not constitute a proper subject for psychoanalytical (or indeed for 
any form of psychological) interpretation at all. This objection is not 
calculated to impress the psychoanalyst, since one of the conclusions 
to which psychoanalytical research ieads is precisely that economic 
factors as such exercise much less influence upon human motivation. 


than is usually supposed by those brought up in the atmosphere of 


Western civilization. A general survey of the conditions prevailing 
among, primitive communities should be sufficient to convince the 
impartial observer that human beings are content to acquiesce in 
extremely low economic standards so long as they are emotionally 
satisfied in other directions. Confining our attention to Russia itself, 
we cannot help observing that the establishment of Communism 
was followed by a lowering of economi~ standards, which appears 
to have had the effect of intensifying rather than diminishing enthu- 
siasm for Commuaist ideals. These ideals, as expounded in Commun 
ist propaganda no less than inthe Hegelian writings of Lenin, are © 

such a nature as to indicate clearly that Communism is a philosop?Y 
and a religion rather than an economie theory. In general, a stu yi 
of ali great historical movements supplies us with good grounds or 
believing that it is only when economic factors become harnessed to 
motives of a different origin that they become socially and histori- 
cally significant. While, therefore, it would be idle to deny the exist- 
ence of an economic factor in human motivation, the present paper 
is concerned exclusively with the non-economic motives which lie 
behind the Communist movement. At the same time it is clime 

that, while the economic motives of the movement are the more 


ieee e s = ieee e 
obvious, the non-economic motives are sociologically the mor 


significant. t 
Tt will doubtless be anticipated of any attempt to interpret Con 
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munism in the light of psychoanalysis thas it will be framed in terms 
of two familiar concepts: (1) the libido theory, and (2) the concept of 
the Œdipus situation. While these two concepts by no means exhaust 
the resources of psychodaalytical interpretation, yet this anticipation 
will, in “general, prove justified so far as the present attempt if con- 
cerned. It must be added, however, that both concepts will be under- 
stood in the light of Freud’s classic theory that the dynamics of “ 
human behaviour are constituted by an interplay between libido and 
aggression. It is implied in this theory that the conflict involved in the 
CEdipus situation is a characteristic expression-of just such an inter- 


ay. ° 
i In the light of the libido theory thus understood, all socjological 
developments must be regarded as governed by, two fundamental 
principles: ; 

(1) The cohesion of social groups is a function of libido. It is libido 

which binds members of a group together; and the cohesion of any 
given group depends upon the extent to which libido is bound within 
the group. It is in the light of this principle that we must interpret 
what may perhaps pardonably be described as ‘the Aryan heresy’ 
fostered in Nazi Germany—the great function of this heresy being 
to bind the libido of the German people within national limits, while 
directing aggression towards a group arbitrarily described as outside 
the nation (viz. members of the Jewish race). 
_ (2) The source of social disintegration, in all groupsis to be found 
In aggression. It is tothe aggression ‘of the individual that we must 
look for the source of the disruptive forces found in all societies. It is 
for this reason that the rulers of Nazi Germany took pains to direct 
the ageression of the nationals against a group declared to be extra- 
national. ° P Š 

Applying these two principles to the data provided by antliropo- 

Ogical research, let us now proceed to review the historical evolution 
of social groups. For it is only in the light of such 2 developmental 

approach that we can hope to appreciate,the real, significance of the ° 
new social order represented by Communism.’ é k 

(1) The Family is the original social groap. In conformity with the 
general principles just enunciated, the cohesion of the family as a 
Stroup depends upon two factors: (a) upon libido being bound within 
the family, (b) upon aggression being excluded from family, relation- 
Sips. The great significance of the CEdipus sitùațion lies in the fact 
that itis the chief source of rivalry within-the family circle, and there- 
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fore the chief portal whereby the disruptive factor ,of aggression is 
introduced into the groupalthough, of course, disruptive forces so 
introduced are powerfully reinforced by the rivalry of children with 
one‘another for parental affection. The significance of the CEdipus 
situation as a source of social disintegration `s reflected in the fact that 
in primitive patriarchal societies the two great crimes are incest and 
patricide. Hence arise the stringent taboos placed upon these crimes 
in primitive socicties—taboos which, as psychoanalysis has shown, 
operate with undiminished intensity in the unconscious of the civilized 
individual. Thé tabocs upon incest and pacricide are undoubtedly the 
cultural mainstay of the family group and consequently the founda- 
tion upan which all the higher forms of social organization and cul- 
ture rest. They are the first line of defence erected by the family 
group against the disruptive forces of aggression. The group's second 
line of defence is the practice of exogamy, in accordance with which 
matriage within the group is forbidden to the younger generation. 
The practice of exogamy, however, must be regarded as the chief 
factor in promoting the union of family groups in a new and more 
comprehensive social grouping. 

(2) The Clan is the next social group in the evolutionary series. 
Though the clan embraces a number of familics, it is itself organized 
as a family group. It is characteristically ruled over by a chief, who 
represents the father of the clan, and to whom all members of the clan 
owe'the allegiance of children to their father. The social cohesion of 
the clan is threatened by two’dangers of an opposite kind: (a) the 
danger of the iadividual’s libido being too much bound within the 
narrow limits of the family; (b) the denger of the individual’s libido 
finding attachment outside the clan. Either of these eventualities 
would involve a loss of the binding power of libido to the clan as 
such. The latter eventuality is combatted by means of religious sanc- 
tions such as those involved in totemismi and ancestor worship. The 
former danger ‘(that of libido being bound too narrowly within the 
family) is guarded, against by a reinforcement of the already existing 

incest taboo, The piactice of exogamy, which, as we have seen, was 
the second line of defence of the family group, is also necessarily 
carried over into the clan system; for, since the clan is organized as 4 
family, marriage within the clan involves technical inceSt, The exten- 
sion of exogamy to the clan catries with it, however, the risk of the 
individual’s libido finding attachment outside the group; and we 
seem justified in assuming that, just,as the practice of exogamy led to 
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the supersession of the family by the clap, so it led in turn to the 
supersession of the clan by the tribe, which is the next social grouping 
in the evolutionary serics. R 

(3) The Tribe consists yharacteristically ofa union of clans. Like the 
clan, it Is organized afte; the family model, being ruled overby a 
paramount chjef (or, in highly organized tribes, by a king), whose 
authority iş supported by religious sanctions. Exogamy is practised < 
between the component clans; and in this way technical incest is 
avoided, while the necessity for marriage outside the tribe can be dis- 
pensed with. By means ofthis device, the tribg is an@bled actually to 
discourage marriage outside the group aud so to bind the individual’s 
libido within itself in a way which was impossible under the family 
and the clan systems. The result is that the tribe has prove ‘a singu= 
larly stable form of social organization. 

(4) The Nation evolved out of the tribe through a weakening of the 
influence of the clans comprised in the tribal 6rganization. This weak- 
ening of the clan influence within the tribe may be interpreted as due 
to the success achieved by,the tribe in binding the libido of the indivi- 
dual to itself as a social group—a process aided by the establishment 
of tribal religious cults. The social cohesion of the tribe favours 
expansion at the expense of less stable communities, promotes the 
free circulation of an increased population within the tribal area, and 
tends to enhance the territorial tie at the expense of affiliation by 
blood. These changes undergnine the practice of inter-clan exogamy 
both by rendering it increasingly difficult to observe and by remov- 
ing its rationale. The clan thus loses its significance,as a unit in the 
social structure; and the disappearance,of the clan within the tribe 
converts the tribe into a nation, Throughout the whole civilized 
world of today the nation has sepplanted the tribe as a social organiza- 
tion. So far as Great Britain is concerned, the rebellions of 1715 and 
1745 were ‘the last kick’ ofthe tribal system, although the ghost of 
the tribe still haunts the annual nfeetings of “The Maerac Society’ and 
similar bodies. A ; 

PAE” o > 

Although the emergence of the nation as a social group involves 

the complete disappearance of the clan and the tribe, it is to be noted 


that the family as a social group has hitherto resisted extinction during 
the course of social evolution. The persistence ofthe kingship in cer- 
tain civilized countries (including Great Britain) is evidence‘ of the 

on national organiza- 


imprint left by the patriarchal family system up orga 
tion; but still more significant is the persistence of the family itself. 
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The survival of the family as a social institution shows that the nation 
has failed to eradicate the family group as it eradicated the clan and 
the tribe, and has Keen compelled to make terms with the family by 
incorporating it into the national organizajion. Even this task has 
only*seen achieved at the expense of eal cant compromises, as is 
exemplified by the fact that the years of early childhood have tended 
to remaincalmost exclusively within the province of the family. It 
must be recognized, however, that in recent years the civilized state 
has made considerable encroachments upon this province. Neverthe- 
less, these encroachments have only been effected in the face of con- 
siderable resistance on the part of the family. In spite of all the com- 
promises wrung from both sides, an intense conflict still persists 
between the family and the state. The extent of this conflict is liable 
to be obscured by the fact that it is so largely a hidden or, more 
strictly speaking, repressed conflict. According to psychoanalytical 
findings, of course, a conflict arising out of the CEdipus situation 
characteristically plays a major role in the genesis of all psychopatho- 
logical symptoms. It is less generally recognized, however, that the 
persistence of the Œdipus conflict in the unconscious of the adult 
involves the presence of two more specific conflicts: 

(1) The Œdipus conflict proper, i.e. a conflict arising strictly within 
the limits of the family system in the years of early childhood, during 
which the child’s social horizon does not extend beyond the family 
circle. 3 ; 

(2).A conflict arising out of the fact that intra-familial and extra- 
familial objects compete for the libido of the individual—a conflict 
arising characteristically during the adolescent period. 

It should be noted that, while both these conflicts involve the ques- 
tion of loyalty to the patriarchal father, the fatter represents the 
counterpart in the individual of the sociological conflict, to which 
reference has just been made, between the family system and more 
comprehensive sacia], organizations such as the nation. 

Inadequate as our review of the evolution of social groups has been, 
it should serye to indicate the general tendency characterizing this 
evolutionary process, viz. the tendency for the individual’s libido to 
become increasingly expansive, and for the group to become corres- 
pondingly more cémprehensive. Ia the light of this tendency we 
cannot fail to he impressed by the fact that Communism represents a 
social system even more comprehensive than the nation. I: is true that 
the Communist régime established in Russia in 1917 still remains at 
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the time of writing (1934) confined within national limits;1 but the 
Communist objective was from the first avowedly ‘international’, 
although this fact later became obscured by the opportunist policy of 
Stalin, In reality, the Communist movement is, properly speaking, a 
supra-teitional moveme,t; for its aims transcend all national bõund- 
aries. The sociological Significance of Communism now becomes 


obvious. Ip the course of social evolution the family, which consti- < 


tuted the original social group, yielded place to the clan, the clan to 

the tribe, and the tribe to the nation. The rise of Communism as a 

supra-national movement can thus only representetlte beginning of a 

further evolutionary movement in the, direction of the emergence 

of a world state, which shall supersede the nation as a social group, 

and to which each individual shall owe unreserved allegiatice. If this 

oal is attained, the individual’s libido, which was originally bound 

within the family, and which Igter became extended by successive 

stages to the clan, the tribe and the nation, Will eventually be weaned 

from its national loyalty and become invested in a world state em- 

bracing humanity at large. K 

Even if we assume thé correctness of the conclusion just reached, 

we shall still fail to appreciate the full significance of Communism 
until we realize that the fulfilment of its universal aims involves the 
elimination not only of the nation, but also of the family group, 
which the nation has so far failed to destroy. It is implicit in the Com- 
munist philosophy (even when, as in Soviet Russia, its concrete em- 
bodiment is disguised by inevitable ¢onipromise) that children, are to 
be regarded as belonging, not to the family, but tq the Communist 
state. It is to this fact, rather than to any ostensible economic or poli- 
tical considerations, that we must look for the real explanation of the 
Communist’s hatred of the bourgeoisie; for the bourgeoisie is essen- 
tially a stronghold of the family system. The Soviet persecution of 
the Kulaks, or peasant proprietors, may be similarly explained; for 
the fact that the Kulaks produced primarily for their own families, 


and not for the state, constituted’them natural enemies of the Com 


munist régime. Even the Soviet drive against capitalism, “which 
appears prima facie to be nothing more than an energetic protest 


1 Communist régimes have, of course, subsequently been established not only in 
all the coungries of Eastern Europe, but also in the vast territory of China: and the 
£ these countries is now that of satellite’ states ef Soviet 


characteristic status 0 f sate 
£ such.recent developménts is only to confirm the 


Russia. However, the effect o 
argurhent here presented. 4 , í 
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against the exploitation of man by man, would appear to be dictated 
to some extent by a deep animus against the family system. It must 
be remembered thet the fruits of capitalism are enjoyed less by the 
capitalist himself than by the members of hii family, who not only 
share his income, but also inherit his wealth. Ia destroying capctalism, 
therefore, Communism is really striking a yital blow at the family 
system. a 

It is perhaps not wholly superfluous to remark at this point that, in 
speaking of the aims of Communism, I refer not to the conscious and 
avowed policy of Communist leaders so much as to the deep, and for 
the most part unconscious, motivation of the Communist movement. 
The psychoanalyst, whose work familiarizes him with the profound 
inuence Of unconscious motivation in the individual mind, will, of 
course, find little difficulty in appreciating the influence of uncon- 
scious motivation in the sociological field. But, psychoanalysis apart, 
it can hardly be disputearthat evolutionary processes occur for the 
most part independently of conscious direction on the part of the 
organisms concerned. This holds true even so far as the evolution of 
human society is concerned. Although we have reason to believe that 
the means adopted by the evolutionary process to achieve its aims 
become progressively more conscious as evolution proceeds, yet we 
must also believe that the direction of the process itself is determined 
by biological aims which are essentially unconscious. There is, there- 
fore, no reason to suppose that the Communist movement is any 
more exempt from the influenre of unconscious motivation than 
were the earlier movements which led to the establishment of the 
family, the clan, the tribe and the nation. 

Since it is with the unconscious aims of Communism that we are 
at present particularly concerned, our conclusions regarding the 
hostility of Communism to the family group remain unaffected by 
any criticism based upon the conscious policy of the Communist 
leaders. There ara good grounds forrbelieving that it was no part of 
Lenin’s conscious policy to destroy family life; and it must be recog- 
nized that a number cf measures have been adopted in Soviet Russia 
to protect the family from. disintegration under the Soviet régime. 
Recognition of such facts is, however, in no sense incompatible 
with the view that Communism as asocia] system is inherently hostile 
to the institution of the family. Since we have already liad occasion 
to note the persistence of a hidden conflict between the family and 
the nation, there is every reason to anticipate a similar conflict be- 
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tween the family and the Communist state. The concessions made to 
the family under the Communist régimé must, therefore, be regarded 
as of a similar character to those secured by the family from the 
nation, There can be wo doubt, however, that the position of the 
family ‘under Commun:sm is much more precarious than its position 
within the nation, and that actually under the Soviet régime‘family 
life is confined within the narrowest limits. This fact is presumably ‘ 
due in large measure to the universal character of the Communist 
ideal, which admits no loyalties whatever except loyalty to the world 
state. The national ideal; on the contrary, necessatily involves the 
recognition by the nation of other national groups; and the dangers 
arising out of international rivalry make it inevitable that ghe nation 
should make terms with the family in the interests of internal security. 
It is thus no coincidence that, in recent times, an intensive cult of the 
family should have been such a distinctive feature of the proverbially 
nationalist régimes of Nazi Germany axd Fascist Italy. No similar 
stimulus to compromise with the family would operate in the case of 
the world state envisaggd by Communism. In so far, however, as 
Communism remains confined within national boundaries, the 
Communist state will necessarily remain subject to national neces- 
sities; and this fact, together with the natural resistance of the family 
group to extinction, must be regarded as accounting for many of the 
concessions accorded to the family under the Soviet régime. The 
existence of such concessiogs is thus in no sense incompatible with the 
view that hostility to the institution ‘of the family is implicit inCom- 
munism as such. We, therefore, seem justified in ovr conclusion that 
the Communist goal of a world state, te which each individual shall be 
libidinally bound, involves among its subsidiary aims not only the dis- 
integration of the nation butalso the disintegration of the family group. 

The essential antagonism of Communism to the family system 
(which we have seen to bé implicit, where not explicit) may serve 
to remind us that “all sociological problems are ultimately reducible_ 
to problems of individual psycholggy., There are many psycholo- 
gists, of course, who would prefer to speak of “group psychology’ in 
this connection; but,unless, with Lévy-Bruhl, we assume the exist- 
ence of mental processes in groups considered apart from the indivi- 
duals who compose them, ‘grotip psychology’ must be regarded as 
essentially the psychology of the ifdividual in a grovp. Ip his work 
Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (1921) Freud points out 
conclusively that thevery existence ofa group depends upon the exist- 
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ence of libidinal ties which are necessarily functions of individual 
libido. Consequently, when the individuals composing a group simul- 
taneously withdraw their libido from it (as ozcurs when panic over- 
takes ‘an army in the field), the group ceases “o exist; and it is‘then a 
case of “every man for himself’. Freud also pSints out that thé family 
is the group within which libidinal ties are first established. It is to 
this fact that he attributes the need for a leader, whick is such a 
marked feature of all stable groups. The significance of the leader lies 
in the fact that he represents a common ego-ideal for the individuals 
composing the group; and the origin of thè ego-ideal can be traced 
to the introjection by the chiid of figures of his parents during carly 
childhood. It thus Lecomes obvious that the Œdipus situation must 
exercise a profound influence upon all sociological developments. 
These considerations would seem to have a bearing on the antagon- 
ism of Communism to the family group. They would seem to justify 
us in seeking an interpretation of this antagonism in terms of the 
psychology of the individual; and, within this field, they would also 
seem to justify us in looking to the Œdipus situation for a clue. This 
being so, it seems legitimate to surmise that the (implicit, where not 
explicit) attack of Communism upon the family system involves a 
drastic (if unconscious) attempt to deal with the Œdipus conflict by 
abolishing the CEdipus situation, out of which this conflict arises. 
Since the Œdipus situation is inherent in the family system, the only 
means of eradicating the Œdipus conflict in the individual tind lies 
in the elimination of the family as a social group. The appeal of 
Communism to che individual may, therefore, be regarded as depend- 
ing in no small measure upon the fact that the achievement of its goal 
would remove the raison d’étre of those taboos upon incest and patri- 
cide.which maintain the Œdipus conflict in a state of repression in the 
unconscious, and which impose such extensive restrictions upon the 


free disposal of the individral’s libido. “ 
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Ths present thesis is now complete; but it is perhaps pardonable to 
raise one further quéstion—a question which, from the practical 
point of view, is perhaps thé most vital of all, although, strictly speak- 
ing, it lies outside the province of the psychologist. What follows is 
only justified on the assumption that the psychologist is also a human 
being with a partiality for prophécy and a natural curiosity regarding 
what the future holds in store. On this assumption and on the further 
assumption that the present interpretation of Communism as 4 
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phenomenon in the evolution of socialegroups is correct, it is in- 
teresting to speculate how far Communism is likely to succeed in 
eliminating the nation“and the family as social $roups and in thus 
establighing its ‘brave new world’. j 
So fat as the conflicë between the Communist and the national 
systems is concerned, itsis not easy to predict the issue; but it may 
safely be assumed that, if the Communist ideal of a univérsal world-* 
state is ever realized, it will not be without a tremendous struggle. 
In this connection it is significant that the establishment of a Com- 
munist régime in Russia lias been accompanied by wave of national- 
ism in anumber of other countries—Nazism in Germany and Fascism 
in Italy providing outstanding and extreme examples. ‘Whatever be 
the ultimate issue of the conflict, however, it seems unlikely that the 
national system will survive indefinitely in its present form. At the 
same time, it seems equally improbable that the Communist ideal 
of a universal world-state will ever prove capable of realization; and 
in that event, we may expect some alternative form of supra- 
national organization to,emerge. It must be recognized, of course, 
that there does actually exist such an alternative—an alternative 
rendered possible through the influence exercised upon the national 
system by the original family organization. It is thus quite possible 
that the supra-national system of the future may prove to consist of 
a family of nations, just as the tribe consisted in a family of clans. As 
a matter of fact, this is the ideal which would appearto have in$pired 
the formation of the League of Natiéns after the Great War of*1914— 
18. It is true that, up to the time of writing (x934),,the League of 
Nations does not appear to have gonefar towards the realization of 
its ideal; but the largely unrealized ideal of the League of Nations is 
perhaps less significant than the practical embodiment of the same 
ideal in the family of nations represented by the British Common- 
wealth. The ultimate fate of the British Commonwealth is, of course, 
difficult to predict; but the fact of its having displafed greater cohe-, 
sion than the League of Nations may reasonably be attributed-to its 
patriarchal basis, modelled as this.is upon the family pattern. Its sanc- 
tion depends upon common loyalty to ofie father-figure represented 
by the King; and it may well be that the fate of the British Common- 
wealth depends upon the fate of the monarchy.’ 
x ®© 

1 As subsequent events have proved, the British Coramonwealth Tas ‘outlasted 
the League of Nations; but the establishment of the Unitel Nations Organization 
to replace the defunct Prague of Nations is obviously the reflection of a world- 
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As regards the prospects of success attending the Communist 
encroachment upon the family group, it is perhaps possible to speak 
with less uncertainty. It has already been pointed out that, although 
the family as a social group has been superseded by a series of more 
comprehensive organizations, it has so far revisted extinction ‘and has 
insinuated itself into the very texture of the national system. Even the 
Communist régime, as we have also noted, has been compelled to 
make some concession to the family system; and the influence of the 
Communist leaders, particularly Lenin (alive or dead), must be 
attributed in no small measure to their assurning the mantle of ‘bene- 
volent god-father’, torn from the shoulders of the Tzar when he 
assumed the role of ‘malevolent devil-father’ in the eyes of his people. 
It would therefore ~ppear that the resistance of the family group to 
extinction in the course of social evolution is by no means exhausted. 
This resistance must ultimately be attributed to the profound biolo- 
gical foundations of the fai.-ily; for, after all, the family is not simply 
a sociological group; it is also a biological group. Even if the epoch 
envisaged in Aldous Huxley’s brilliant satire, Brave New World, ever 

dawns and the babies of the future are conceived in bottles, it by no 
means follows that the CEdipus situation will be completely abolished 
from the unconscious of the individual. After all, even the baby of 
the future will require to be brought up by others; and those who 
perform the parental function will inevitably acquire the significance 
of parent-figures in the child’s mind. It may be objected that under 
such « régime all parent-figurés will exercise a function roughly 
analogous to that of the mother under prevailing conditions, and 
that, in consequence, the tricngular CEdipus situation will cease to 
be a feature of the child’s environment. Matters are not quite so sim- 
ple as that, however; for it is found by psychoanalysts that the Œdipus 
contlict develops even in children who are brought up by a single 
parent, i.e. by the mother (for, if the father is left with the child, a 
jmether-figure is always introduced into the family circle). The 
authes has had the apportunity, of analysing several individuals (of 
both sexes) who have never seen their fathers; and in each case the 
intensity of the Œdipus conflict was so extreme as to be highly 
pathogenic. The prospect of a régime which will dispense completely 
with parenthood as we understand it to-day is, however, too remote 


wide need, aad is the expression of a movement indicating the possibility that the 
supra-national organizazion of the future will assume the form, not of a Com- 
munist world-state, but of a family of natiors. 
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to deserve oursserious consideration. A study of contemporary tend- 
encies certainly suggests that the influence of the family as a social 
institution will diminôh still further under thé pressure of more 
highl® evolved organizations. But the profound biological basis of 
the fantily would seem’to preclude its ultimate extinction. It seems 
more than probable, therefore, that, even if Communism succeeds, 
. . . . : : e . € 
in its campaign against the nation, the Communist state will find 
itself compelled (as did the nation) to make terms with the family 
and incorporate it into its own more comprehensive organization. 
It may be predicted that any attempt om the pårt of Communism : 
to carry its encroachment upon the fafhily group to its logical con- 
clusion would inevitably have the effect of compromising the success 
of the Communist movement. We may also anticipate that, so long 
as man exists upon the earth, the CEdipus conflict will continue to 
play a significant part not only in influencing the psychological 
development of the individual, but also i: determining the nature of 
social institutions and defining the path of human culture. 
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POSTSCRIPT—(1951) 


Any attempt to discuss subjects involving political and ideological 
(no less than religious) issues from a scientific standpoint is always 
hazardoůs; and various crèticisms of the above paper, which have 
reached my cars fror time to time since its original publicatiofi, have 
only served to confirm this fact (ifindeed confirmation were needed). 
I console myself with the reflection that, ifit is difficult for an author 
to be objective in formulating views upon such subjects, it is no less 


difficult for critics to be obje@tive in theiz criticisms; and I can only °- 


hope that readers who may feel disposed to be critical of this paper 
on grounds of objectivity will try to be as objective in their criti- _ 
cisms as I have tried to be in my formulation of thé views expressed., 
In the hope of anticipating such further criticisms as may aris feel 
it desirable to offer some explanation of the circumstances in which 
the paper came to bé written. It was wfitten under the stimulation 
of a book entitled At Home with the Savage (Routledge, 1932) from 
the pen of J. H. Driberg, who became Lecturer in Ethnology at 
Cambridge University after serving as District Commissioner 
successively in Uganda and the Sudan. The book in question con- 
tains an anthropological study-of the evolution of social groups in 
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Africa; and it occurred to me, after I had read this book, that it would 
be a constructive step to attémpt to throw some light upon the evo- 
lutionof social groutps from a psychoanalytica] standpoint. The above 
paper’ was the result of such an attempt on my part; and, in raking 
this attempt, I saw no valid scientific reason for excluding ftom my 
survey the more recent developments in the evolution of social 
groups. Indeed, I felt that, since my survey was general in :cope (and 
not restricted to the study of ih ber in any particular area of 
the world), it would be incomplete unless recent developments were 
taken into account? It is thus that I came to include the Communist 
state within the scope of my enquiry and, in view of its evolutionary 
importance, to concentrate particular attention upon it. I included it, 
not because it represented a political system inviting approval or dis- 
approval (and no one who is sincere can disclaim personal views on 
the subject), but because it represented a momentous phenomenon 
in the evolution of social”ġvoups. Among the more general features 
of this evolutionary process, to which I directed attention, are (1) 
a tendency towards progressive comprehensiveness in social group- 
ings, and (2) the existence of conflict between the more compre- 
hensive and the less comprehensive groups. It would thus be arbi- 
trary on the part of any critic, e.g. to isolate my discussion of the con- 
flict between the Communist state and other groups such as the family 
from my discussion of similar conflicts between other groups in the 
evolutionary series. Where the psychology of the individual is con- 
cerned, the conflict between social groups incvitably assumes the 
form ofa conflict between group loyalties; and, since group psycho- 
logy ultimately reduces itself 90 the psychology of the individual in a 
group, it follows that the fruits of psychoanalytical research on the 
unconscious motivation of the individual must be relevant to the 
explanation of group phenomena. 
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Psychology as a Prescribed and as q Proscribed 
Subject’ (1939) ° 


° °° 7 
HEN I received the invitation to opgn a discussion at this 
meeting of the St. Andrews University Philosophical 
Society with a short controversial paper, it occurred to me 
that it would be a suitable occasion to rzise the question why certain 
specific systems of psychological thought shouldsbe more or less 
taboo in academic precincts when psychology itself is a subject 
approved for study in all our universities, and even made compul- 
sory for students of education. The present occasion seemed to me 
particularly appropriate for this purpose, since it is not so long ago 
that a meeting of psychologists at St. Andrews University was made 
the scene of an attempt to deny the status of psychological science to 
a psychological system in which I happen to be specially interésted— 
viz. psychoanalysis? This particul&r attempt to discredit psycho- 
analytical theory is of no significance for our present purpose except 
in so far as it reflects a widespread tendency in university circles to 
exclude psychoanalytical theory from the field of academic study. 
This tendency is not, of couse, everywhere equally strong; byt, in 
general, it is sufficiently marked to make it little exaggeration to say 
that, so far from being a pYescribed subject in the psychological curri- 
culum, psychoarfalytical theory, is actually a préscribed subject. T 
shall, accordingly, make it my business on this, occasion to consider 
what it is that leads to the inclusion of psychéanalytical psychology 
in the academic Index Expurgatorius. ° 
Even already enough has been said to enable, you to anticipate the 
reply which we shall receive ‘when we ask the compilers of the 
academié black list why psychoatialysis should be relegated to the 
1A paper read to the St. Andréws University Philesophical Society on 9th 
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same invidious status as alchemy and astrology in academic eyes. We 
shall be told, of course, that psychoanalysis is unscientific. To this 
charge the psychoanalyst will reply that it is the academic psycholo- 
gists who are unscientific since, in formulating their theories 4bout 
human nature, they neglect a vast proportion-of the significant facts. 
Not content with ignoring the extensive rcalm of mental pheno- 
mena to which the psychoanalyst applies the comprehensive designa- 
tion of ‘the unconscious’, they even ignore a large proportion © 
strictly ‘conscious’ phenomena. Thus they consider they have said all 
that there is to say About the whole range of human behaviour and 
experience which is representèd by the words ‘sex’ and ‘love’ if, in 
drawing u9 a list of human ‘instincts’, they make brief reference to 
the existence of a sez: instinct, or some euphemistic equivalent such 
as a ‘reproductive instinct’ or ‘mating instinct’. They also turn an 
almost completely blind eye to that whole group of most significant 
phenomena to which we make reference when we speak of ‘con- 
science’, ‘sin’, amd ‘guilt’. Further, as if their amblyopia were not 
already sufficiently extensive, they ignore so far as possible all the 
hydra-headed manifestations of human hate and aggression such 
as war, persecution, oppression, revolution and fanaticism. The 
academic counterblast to this argument usually takes the form of an 
attempt to deny the objectivity of such psychoanalytical data as have 
escaped the observation of the laboratory-trained psychologist. 
Thereuport the psychoanalyst points out that, whilst some of the data 
in question could only be missed by an investigator who had emo- 
tional reasons for being blind to them, the remainder are only amen- 
able to discovery by means of the standardized analytical technique. 
The analytical technique itself then becomes the object of the attack 
launched by academic critice. It is really*the technique, they say, that 
is unscientific; and they claim that the ostensible ‘data’ obtained by 


means of the analytical techrique are in large measure the product of 


the technique itseif. The psychoanalyst points out, of course, that 
nothi= could be mor? scientific than the free-association method, up- 
on which the analytical technicuc is based, in the hands ofan observer 
trained to be strictly impartial. Nevertheless thé critics immediately 
seize upon the fact that in psychoanalytical treatment the material 
produced by the patient in the course of free-association is subject to 
interpretaticn on the part of analyst; and from this it is inferred that 
subsequent associaticns become increasingly contaminated by-the 
analyst’s preconceptions owing to the analyst's prestige in the 
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patient’s eyes. This inference is not accepted by the psychoanalyst, 
however; for in psychoanalytical treatmént what is interpreted is not 
so much the actual matèrial produced by the patitnt as the stubborn 
resistatce which he characteristically offers to the production of 
materia? and his reactions to the analytical situation in generat. In so 
far as this resistance is ovércome, the material speaks largely for itself. 
There are times, it is true, when the analyst finds it necessary to inter- © 
pret the actual material; but, in so doing, he is only following the 
recognized scientific procedure of applying knowledge already 


acquired for the elucidation of further facts. Jr sheuild be added that | 


the various manifestations of the resistance itself must be regarded as 
among the most impressive data elicited by the analytical technique. 
They thus constitute significant phenomena demgnding explanation; 
and it is upon the observation of these phenomena that the funda- 
mental psychoanalytical theory of repression is based. 

After all the accusations levelled agaiz.st psychoanalysis by aca- 
demic critics on scientific grounds have been ventilated and disputed, 
there always emerges yet another line ofscriticism, which would 
appear to represent the real objection to the inclusion of psycho- 
analytical theory in the academic curriculum. This criticism is really 
just a modern edition of the charge levelled against Socrates when he 
was accused of corrupting the youth of Athens. So far as Socrates is 
concerned, it turned out to be, literally, as much as his life was worth 
to advocate the principle of v0 ceavrdy (‘know thyself’). So per- 
haps the psychoanalyst is really rather lucky to get away with a 
whole skin when he invites human beings’ to inspect their own 
motives. o ° ° 

As a matter of fact, there is really quite a good case for excluding 
psychoanalytical theory fronpundergradnate courses in psychology 
— particularly if psychoanalytical theezy happens to be true. Accord- 
ing to psychoanalytical fifidings, there lie hidden in the depths of 
human nature dark and dangeroys forces, against which there have ° 
been erected a number of somewhat precarious defences, partly inter-” 
nal and individual, partly external and social. Ih view of the precari- 
ousness of these defences and the turbulent nature of the forces 
against which they have been erected, it becomes a matter for legiti- 
mate doubt how far it is safe to éntrust human beings with the truth 
about themselves. Among the vafious changes in cutlgok which 
characterize our „contemporary world, not the least significant 
perhaps is a weakening, even in scientific circles, of that Victorian 
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and post-Victorian optimism, which regarded the growth of modern 
science as the herald of a Goiden Age, towards which, with the aid of 
science, the humar. race was destined to pursue a path of uninter- 
rupted progress. Contemporary events in the world at large.{1939) 
are bringing home’ to us with increasing conviction that scientific 
knowiedge is anything but an unmixed blessing to mankind. Thus 
we can now hardly take up our newspapers without reading of some 
fresh menace to human happiness‘and welfare, and indeed to civiliza- 
tion itself, resulting from the possession by human beings of the 
knowledge derived from, recent advances in the sciences of Physics 
and Chemistry. x 
It is to be noted, however, that the real danger attached to the 
possession of such knowledge by human beings arises out of the 
presence in human nature of those turbulent and destructive forces 
which are shown by psychoanalytical investigation to play so great a 
part in the economy of tis unconscious mind of the individual—so 
vastly greater a part than is ordinarily apparent, or than the veneer of 
culture would lead us to believe. It is thus not so much the knowledge 
conferred by the advance of the physical sciences that is dangerous as 
the increased effectiveness which the possession of such knowledge 
confers upon the destructive tendencies present in human nature. In 
the case of such psychological knowledge as psychoanalytical investi- 
gation claims to provide, the position is rather different; for here it is 
not a case of increasing the effectiveness gf man’s destructive tenden- 
cies but of unmasking these destzuctive tendencies themselves. What 
really alarms people about psychoanalysis is thus the nature of the 
facts which it discloses. Psychoanalysis,itself is felt to be dangerous 
because it reveals the presence in human nature of dangerous forces 
which the individual is only too anxious to disclaim. In the earlier 
days of psychoanalysis, whem repression of sexual wishes was the 
phenomenon upon which attention was almost exclusively focused, 
it appeared as if it were the presence of repressed sexual tendencies 
that man sought above all to deny. In the light of further investiga- 
tion, however, it has become evident that what man seeks to deny 
more unreservedly is the inzensity of his own aggression, and that his 
1 This was written early in 1939, at a time when, although gas-masks had been 
issued to the population of Great Britain, the Second World War was as yet only 2 
threat and the full horrors of totalitarien aggression had yet to be revealed; but it 
has even‘gré.ter point at the present day (1951), when the menace of the atomic 


bomb is an inescapable żeality and is perhaps'only the herald’of greater meneses to 
come, 5 a t 
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attempts to deny the extent of his own sexuality is in no small 
measure due to the association of his sexùal tendencies with aggressive 
attitudes on his part. It would thus appear that the exclusion of 
psyclyoanalytical theory from the academic curriculum represents an 
attempt to keep the veil drawn over a side of htiman nature which is 
the occasion, not only Uf guilt in the individual, but also of å taboo 
on the part of society. e ia 

It is interesting to reflect that, in’drawing aside the veil which con- 
ceals the more primitive side of human nature, psychoanalysis is only 
performing within the scientific field a task whith has been per- 


formed repeatedly outside that field byamoral and religious reformers 


throughout the ages. Thus, in his Epistle to Titus, St, Paul writes, 
‘For we ourselves also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceivéd, 
serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, 
and hating one another’. It is, of course; the invariable lot of moral 
and religious reformers to encounter the most strenuous opposition 
on the part of the established order; but it would be grossly inade- 
quate to attribute this opposition simply to the presence of an 
unexplained strain of innate conservatism in the human race. The 
fact is that all new gospels have the effect of undermining existing 
cultures, which themselves function as social defences against the 
primitive forces in human nature. The resistance encountered by new 
cw thus essentially a cone of existing cultural defences; and 
the social resistance encoyntered by psychoanalysis is ofaa precisel 
similar nature. > ii 4 ey . a 4 
It is characteristic of moral and religious refopmess, of course, that, 
not content with simply drawing aside the veil which conceals man’s 
more primitive tendencies, they make it their aim to show up the 
weaknesses of existing culturel defences. Thus it is not enough for the 
apostle of a new creed to convince his-potential converts of theif own 
wickedness; he also seeks tò convince them that any creed which they 
have hitherto embraced is a mass of ignorant superstition. In doing? 
this, of course, he is himself supported by the conviction that, it? 
destroying existing cultural defences, he is in a position to substitute 
better ones in their place. By contrast, the psychoanalyst as a scientist 
has no new gospel to offer; but neither does he seek to destroy exist- 
ing culturai defences. At the safhe time, in following his own parti- 
cular path of scientific enquiry, ke has been unable to, escape the 
necessity of formulating a theory regarding tlie psychological nature 


and origin of such defences; and, in virtue of this fact, be is regarded ~ 
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as having broken the taboo avhich guards the sanctity of human insti- 
tutions just as much as of he had laid violent hands upon them. 

We are thus in‘a position to appreciate ‘the true nature of the 
objections to psychoanalysis. These are (1) that psychoasialysis 
reveals*the presence“in human nature of primitive and destructive 
forces ‘which human nature would fain dsclaim, and (2) that it 

“gives an account of the nature and origin of the psychological 
defences erected by human beings as a protection against such forces 
in themselves. These objections appear to acquire: special cogency 
when any question arises of teaching psychoanalytical theory to 
university undergraduates, of whom the majority have not yet 
emerged from the-impressionable and unsettled phase of adoles- 
scénce—a phase proverbially characterized by a tendency to question 
accepted cultural values. 

At this point it will be profitable: for us to remind ourselves that 
psychoanalytical theory is not the only scientific theory which has 
the misfortune, in one part of the world or another, to find its name 
upon an academic black- list. Indeed in Nazi Germany (1939) the 
academic black list has assumed quite formidable dimensions. It is 
virtually impossible, for example, for any anthropological or 
ethnological theory which conflicts with the official Nazi doctrine 
of the ‘Aryan Race’ to obtain a hearing in any German University. 
Academic circles in Great Britain are, of course, unanimous in their 
protests against the imposition of such restrictions upon freedom of 
thougkt; but it is only fair to recognize that; if psychoanalytical 
theory is excluded from the academic curriculum in a country like 
Great Britain because it is regerded as culturally disruptive, it is for a 
precisely similar reason that various anthropological and ethnolo- 
gical theories which are freely exponded in British universities 
have been banned from the ae*demic curriculum in Germany. The 
only difference here is that, whereas in the-one case the culture which 
is being protected is.the traditional Classico-Christian culture of 
Western Europe, in the other case it is the Nazi ideology consisting, 


as it essentially does, in a revival of the old pagan Teutonic culture in 
modern dress. < z 


1 The illustration chosen in this paragrapl. (written early in 1939) nas, of course, 
been rendered oyt of date by subsequent events. Unfortunately, hewever, the 
same caniiot'2¢ said about,the phenomenon illustrated; and there would be little 
difficulty in drawing equally apposite illustrations from eonditions preveiling 
under totalitarian régimes today (1951). t 
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We must not judge the social group» too harshly for secking to 
protect its cultural integrity by limiting free enquiry. Whatever we 
may think of totalitarian ideologies, there can bt no doubt that the 
integfity of such an ideology is essential to the cohesion of the group 
organized under the régime which imposes the ideology; aid it is 
safe to assume that the"cohesion of every group is bound up with 
some ideology or other, however inexplicitly this may be*formulated® 
and however tolerantly it may be maintained. It seems inevitable, 
therefore, that some limit should always be imposed upon free 
enquiry by any social group which seeks tọ survive. It has ever been 
the wisdom of the Catholic Church that there are some things which 
it is better for the average man not to know; and it is a, very real 
psychological question how far human nature, ix its present form, is 
capable of tolerating the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. > : 

We are told that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing; but the 
fact remains that a lot of knowledge may be much more dangerous. 
In accordance with this fact, it seems quite possible that recent 
advances in the physical sciences may lead to the complete destruc- 
tion of the human race. Interestingly enough, although almost com- 
plete freedom of thought and enquiry is now permitted in the 
chemistry departments of our universities, there are other academic 
departments in which thought is no less limited than enquiry. Thus, 
although, in general, religious tests have been abolishedvin British 
universities, it remains impossible for a Roman Catholic, hewever 
distinguished as 3 scholar, to be appointed Professor of Hebrew in a 


Scottish university. It is almost equally difficult to envisage the 


appointment of an avowed surrealist to a university chair in Fine 


Art. The fact is that, the higher he cultural yalue of a subject in the univer- 
sity curriculum, the less freedom of thought and enquiry is permitted. 

In the light of these varidus reflections we find ourselves inevitably 
confronted with the question, ‘What is theeprofer function of a° 
university?” There are three possible functions which a university 
may perform in the community: (1) that of a tentre for the promo- 
tion of culture, (2) that ofa technical schol, and (3) that of an institu- 
tion for the promotion of free and unrestricted scientific enquiry. 
The actual situation at the present day represents a comipromise, in 
accordance with which our universities attempt to perform All three 
functions in part,, whilst avoiding the performance of any one func- 
tion exclusively. Itnust be recognized, however, that each of these 
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functions represents a different aim, and that the aimsin question are 
not easily reconcilable. In particular, it is difficult to see how an 
institution which still accepts its historical rdle as the guardian of a 
definite traditional culture can be expected to function simultantously 
as a place of free and unrestricted scientific enquiry; for the study of 
history permits of no reasonable doubt that cvery significant advance 
“in scientific knowledge has had a disintegrating effect upen the pre- 
valent culture. 
In view of the rapid advances of modern science, accordingly, our 
, universities are row placed in a position in-which a choice of func- 
tions is rapidly being forced upon them. Ifit be decided that a univer- 
sity should above al! remain a guardian of culture, we shall expect to 
firid the academic list of prescribed subjects accompanied by an acad- 
emic list of proscribed subjects; and, of course, it may very well be 
that there are certain subjects and certain scientific theories which it is 
better for young people as a whole not to study. On the other hand, 
if it be decided that a university should function, above all, as an 
institution for the furtherance of scientific truth, it will be inconsist- 
ent to maintain an academic censorship of scientific subjects or 
scientific theories; and in such a university one would expect to find 
psychoanalytical theory occupying a very prominent position on 
the syllabus of the student of psychology. In this latter event, perhaps 
the result will not be so very disastrous to culture after all; for it is 
now time for us-to remind ourselves that, if knowledge may be used 
destruetively, it may also be used constructively. Thus the same 
chemical knowledge which enables men to manufacture lethal gases 
for use in war enables them te devise means of protection, not only 
against such man-made agents of destruction, but also against the 
onslaughts of bacterial enemies. Similarly, if psychoanalysis may 
appear dangerous both becaiize it unmasks the hidden disruptive 
and destructive forces in human nature and because it subjects to 
scientific scrutiny ‘the character of the defences erected to control these 
forces, vet at the same time it provides us with a knowledge of the 
conditions under which the disruptive and destructive elements are 
fostered and the conditions under which their influence is most 
likely to be reduced. It would be difficult to exaggerate the import- 
ance of such knowledge; for knowledge of the conditions under 
which fhenoriiena occur is the'first step towards mastery of the 
problems created by the phenomena in question and towards 
effective influence over the phenomena themselves. After all, psycho- 
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analysis originated as a form of psychotherapy; and, if modern 
psychoanalytical theory is capable of améliorative clinical application 
in the case of psychological disorders, it is also c&pable of ameliora- 
= tive clinical application in the case of sociological disorders, which 
are only? psychological disorders writ large. It s¢ems possible,’ there- 
fore, that psychoanalysi! may actually have an important contribu- 
tion to make towards the furtherance of the very aims for-which cul-° 
~ ture stands; and this is more than tan be said for most of the more 
academic forms 6f psychology. 
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e P CHAPTER III 


The War Neuroses— Their Nature and-Signi ficance’ 
: -* "= (1943) 


reached regarding the nature of the so-called ‘War Neuroses’. 

These conclusions are based in ne small measure upon my experi- _ 
ence of psychopathological conditions among military personnel 
while I was acting in the capacity of Visiting Psychiatrist to a special 
hospital in the Emergenzy Medical Service during the war which 
broke out in 1939; and I am indebted to the Department of Health 
for Scotland for permission to publish this paper in so far as it is based 
on this experience. Needless to say, the Department accepts no 
responsibility for any of the views expressed. 


È what follows I propose to record some conclusions which I have 


4 
‘THE TRAUMATIC FACTOR 


The term ‘war neuroses’ is an omnibus term covering a great 
variety of clinical conditions; and there.is now fairly general agree- 
ment among psychiatrists that, so far as symptomatology is con- 
cerned, the war neuroses possess no distinctive features differentiating 
them sharply from the varidix. psychoncurotic and psychotic states 
which prevail in time of peace. It has been proposed by some psychia- - 
trists, accordingly, thet it would be’ more accurate to speak of ‘the 
‘neuroses in wartime’ than to sneak of ‘the war neuroses’. On the 
other hand, there are psychiatrists who maintain that, where cases 
among military personnel are concerned, a-distinction must be 
drawn between (1) a group of psychopathological states which 
appear to be precipitated by active warfare, and (2) familiar psycho- 
pathological states which chance to occur during the course of mili- 

1A much abbreviated. version of this paper was published-in the British Medical 
Journal, 13 February 1943. ' r ; 
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tary service, byt which might equally well have occurred in civilian 
life. This attempted distinction appears to be based upon the observa- 
tion that in a certain proportion, albeit only in ascertain proportion, 
of military cases a psychopathological state is found to have super- 
vened spon some traumatic experience associated with active war- 
fare (e.g. a near shell-burst or bomb-explosion). In contrast ‘to this 
observation it is to be noted that ‘traumatic neuroses’ are by no means* 
unknown in time of peace; and here it must be kept in mind that, 
if such neurosesare less common in peacetime than in wartime, so 
also are violent traumatic experiences themselves. Actually it is not 
uncommon to find that a soldier suffering from a traumatic neurosis~ 
acquired in war has a previous history of a „traumatic neurosis 
acquired in civilian life. In a considerable percentage of military cages 
also the trauma upon which a ‘war neurosis’ has supervened is 
found to be one (e.g. a motor accident) which is only incidentally 
associated with conditions of war. It is impossible, however, to dis- 
miss the question of the part played by traumatic experiences in the 
precipitation of war neuroses without pausing to consider what con- 
stitutes a traumatic experience. 

It is all too often assumed that a traumatic experience is one which 
produces a psychopathological state de novo. Yet, when investigation 
is sufficiently painstaking, it is rare to find a case in which evidence 
of pre-existing psychopathological characteristics cannot be detected 
in the previous history. It ig reasonable to conclude, accordingly, that 
a traumatic experience is one which sérves to precipitate a psycho- 
pathological reaction through the activation „Of pre-existing, but 
hitherto latent, psychopathological factors. The correctness of this 
conclusion is confirmed by the fact that in certain cases it is possible 
to detect a very high! degree of specificity in the traumatic experience. 
In illustration of this point I may citg *hé following case. $ © 

a 

Case 1. Gunner W. L; R.A.; aged twenty-seven; single. à & 
_ This soldier developed an acute anxiety state atcompanied by® 
incapacitating phobic symptoms after an oil-tanker in which he’was 
Setving as a maritime gunner was sunk by acrial attack. The vessel 
was hit by bombs and was almost immediately converted into a 
raging inferno owing to the inflammable nattte of the cargo. He 
thought at first that he was going to'be trapped in the burningvessel; 

ut he mariaged to make his way to a boat, which proved to be the 
only one successfully launched. There was some delay in the casting ~ 
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off of the boat, however; and, anticipating (quite, correctly as it 
turned out) that the boat would also catch fire, he plunged into the 
water and swam arvay from the ship. It wat fortunate for'him that 
he did so, since the other occupants of the boat were burned to death; 
but, as he swam, he was pursued by burning oil which spread out- 
wards from the ship on the surface of the water, with the result that 


“he had a race for his life before he was picked up. During, the course 


of the incident he was thus faced with a whole serics of dangerous 
sittuations—being bombed, being trapped in the burning ship, finding 
his most promising hope of escape (the boe t) to be but an additional 
menace to his life, being pursued by burning oil as he swam, and 
finally facing the risk of being drowned. On the surface it would 
appear that any one of these situations might in itself have served to 
constitute a traumatic experience; but in the case of this soldier none 
of them actually did so. It must now, be added that, just as he felt that 
he was making some headway in his race against the pursuing flames, 
he found himself grasped and pulled down by a drowning China- 
man who was a member of the ship’s crew. In a desperate effort 
of self-preservation he gave the Chinaman a blow on the head and 
-saw him sink back into a watery grave; and it was this quite specific 
situation that constituted for him the traumatic experience. It func- 
tioned as a traumatic experience because, as investigation revealed, it 
brought to a focus in an act of ‘murder’ an intense and long-standing 
hatred ofthis father, which in the past had been deeply repressed 
owing to the anxiety and guile attendant upon it. The experience 
thus acquired fer him all the emotional significance of patricide; 
and it precipitated all the latent anxiety and guilt attached to his 
repressed hatred of his father, as well as activating various psycho- 
pathological defences which had already been prepared in his mind 
to deal ‘with patricidal contti-gencies. 


It is by no means always so easy to demonstrate the specificity of a 
“traumatic experience as in the case quoted; but this fact in itself may 
not be without its significance, once the principle of specificity has 
been established. It is also not without significance that in many cases 
it is far from obvious why a situation precipitating a psychopatholo- 
gical state should péssess any traumatic quality at all, éven when it 
is a situation vehich has been repeatedly experienced and may be pre- 
sumed to have acquired a cumulative effect; for many experiences 


which prove to be traumatic appear comparatively trivial in them- 
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selves. Investigation reveals a remarkable range of traumatic experi- 
ences, as may be illustrated by the following examples chosen more 
or less at random frm cases which have come under my notice: 
being blown up by a bomb, being trapped in the cabin ofa torpedoed 
ship, szeing civilian refugees massacred, having to throttle aGerman 
sentry in self-defence, being let down by an officer in a tight’ corner, 
being accused of homosexuality by another soldier, being refusetl 
compassionate leave to go home for a wife’s confinement, and even 
being shouted at by the sergeant-major. When we consider the wide 
range of such a series, the question may well ocguit to us whether in 
many cases the traumatic experience which precipitates a war neuro- 
sis may not be constituted by military service itself. 


ə 


a 
THE FACTOR OF INFANTILE DEPENDENCE 


On the basis of data collected in the Course of private psycho- 
therapeutic practice I have gradually found myself driven to the con- 
clusion that all psychopathological developments in the adult are 
ultimately based upon 4 persistence into later life of an exaggerated 
degree of that emotional dependence which is characteristic of child- 
hood, and more particularly of infancy. The all-round dependence 
which distinguishes childhood requires little emphasis. It is a biolo- 
gical fact bound up with the extreme helplessness of the human infant 
at birth; and embedded in, the very structure of human sęsiety. It is a_ 
fact of which the institution of theslaw takes special cognizance; and 
it provides the rationale of that most basic of all social institutions, 
the family. In conformity with the fact that the family constitutes 
the primal social group, the dependence of the child is focused essen- 
tially upon his parents. It is upon his parents that he depends for the 
satisfaction of his psychological, no,1«:3 than his physical, needs. It is 
to them that he looks for moral, no less than for physical, support; 
and it is upon them that he largely relies for the regulation of hig 
behaviour and the control of his wayward desires. In particular, it f 
round his parents that his emotional life revolves; for, his parents are 
not only his original love-objects, but also the original objects of his 
hate and the objects to whom his earliest fears and anxieties are 
attached. In the ordinary coutse of development the individual’s 


1 The various considerations upon which this conclusion is base”. have already 
been recorded in’ my paper, A Revised Psychopathology of the Psychoses and Psycho- 
neuroses (included in the present volume). - x 
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dependence upon his parents (and upon parental figures who come to 
deputize for them) undergoes a progressive decrease throughout the 
phases of childhood and adolescence until tae comparative inde- 
pendence of maturity is reached. It is uncommon, however, fez the 
process‘of emotional emancipation to prove a smooth passage; for, 
even under the most favourable of conditions, there is always a cer- 
fain conflict between (1) a progressive urge to abandon the state of 
infantile dependence on account of the many limitations which it 
imposes, and (2) a regressive urge to cling to it or account of the 
„many advantages which it confers. Where conditions are unfavour- 
able, this conflict assumes exaggerated proportions, is accompanied 
by marked anxiety and gives rise to exaggerated reactions. Whatever 
adjustments and compromises may issue from an acute conflict of 
this nature, its most significant consequence is the perpetuation of an 
attitude of infantile dependence in the emotional sphere—an attitude 
which is none the less present at deep levels of the psyche even when 
at more superficial levels it is over-compensated by an attitude of 
quasi-independence representing nothing more than a denial of the 
dependence which persists at a deeper level. It is the undue persist- 
ence of such an attitude of infantile dependence that I have come to 
regard as the ultimate factor predisposing to all psychopathological 
developments; and, in conformity with this view, all psycho- 
neurotic and psychotic symptoms must be interpreted as essentially 
either (1) affects.of, or (2) defences against the conflicts attendant 
upon a persistent state of infantile dependence. e 
At the time when war broke out in 1939 I was already approaching 
the point of view which has just been indicated; and I was well on the 
way towards formulating my conclusions when it became one of my 
duties to investigate cases of ‘psychongurosis’ among military per- 
sonnet of a considerable scait:.[ was thus most conveniently pre- 
sented at the appropriate moment with a unique opportunity to test 
the validity of my-emergent views. My views werc originally based 
úpon an intensive study of a comparatively small number of patients 
living in their normal cnvironment; but I was now placed in a posi- 
tion to check up these views ky means of a comprehensive survey ofa 
large number of patients who had been suddenly removed from their 
normal environment, separated fron: their love-objects and isolated 
from all the accustomed props and:supports upon which a dependent 
person would ordinarily rely. It was almost as if a laboratory experi- 
ment under controlled conditions had been, gratuitously provided for 
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the testing of my conclusions. The result of this experiment was to 
confirm those conclusions in a most striking manner, as may perhaps 
be most conveniently ‘illustrated by the description ofa case in which 
dependence assumed such exaggerated proportions as to leave no 
room for doubt regarding its etiological significance. > 
Case 2. Gunner A. M.; R.A.; aged twenty-four; married for eigh+ 
teen months. ° 
This soldier had a small one-man business in civilian life; and his 
calling-up papers were deferred for three months on business 
grounds. When he reported for duty at the end of this period of 
deferment, he insisted upon his wife accompanying him to the bar- 
racks, which were situated about 250 miles from his home. He“also 
insisted upon her remaining in the town in which the barracks were 
situated until, at the end of six weeks, circumstances necessitated her 
returning home. The prospect of her departure alarmed him so much 
that he applied for week-end leave with a view to agcompanying her. 
He was successful in his application and was thus able to postpone the 
date of separation by several days. During his leave he never left the 
house; and it was with great difficulty that he tore himselfaway from 
his wife when his leave came to an end. After his return to duty he 
made frantic efforts to keep in touch with her by telephone, putting 
through a trunk call to her every day unless circumstances rendered 
this quite impossible. Interestingly enough, his preoccugation with 
thoughts about his-wife was suchas to render him quite unable to 
mobilize sufficient power of toncentration to wsite letters to her. 
Inability to concentrate alsg resulted.in his being the only man who 
failed to pass the prescribed test at the end of a course of instruction 
in gunnery; and owing to this failure, combined with a fear of guns 
which he displayed, he was allocate2°to routine telephorie duties. 
Throughout the day his mind was constantly preoccupied with 
thoughts about kis wife and about the distange which separated hini 
tom her; and at night he found difficulty in sleeping owing to the 
pressure of similar thoughts. He was’ very self-conscious and felt 
different’ from the other men. He tended to feel that hisecompany 
Was not wanted; and he made no friends in the Army with the excep- 
tion of onè man fifteen years ‘older than hiniself. He chad felt ‘de- 
pressed’ ‘from the day that he entered the Army; and, in,thé absence 
of his wife, he felt completely ‘alone’. It segmed to him that every- 
thing was against him; and he felt that his only hold on life resided in ^ 
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the hope of seeing his wife again—a fact in explanation of which he 
volunteered the remarks, ‘She is like a mother to me’, and ‘She is all I 
have’. e ` 
Thissoldier was admitted to hospital within three months of exiter- 
ing military service, having reported sick ten days previous-to his 
admission on account of two fainting attacks, which occurred on 
§accessive days, and the first of which came on while he was sitting 
in the confined space of the telephone exchange. It emerged that he 
had been subject to such attacks for a period of nine years—ever 
„since an occasion ‘when, at the age of fifteen, he had seen a woman 
collapse in the street. This spectacle precipitated in him a state of 
acute anxiety, which persisted throughout the remainder of the day 
until, in the evening, his first fainting attack occurred. Similar attacks 
occurred with great frequency for a period of several months, during 
which he was kept off schooi and was not allowed to go out of sight 
of his home unescorted. ‘When his condition had improved suffi- 
ciently to enable him to resume attendance at school, he was afraid 
to go to school alone and always required to be accompanied. Even 
after leaving school at the age of sixteen, he remained afraid to go out 
alone in case an attack should occur when he was at any distance from 
his home. When he did venture to go out alone, he adopted the 
expedient of going on a bicycle in order that he might reach home 
with a minimum of delay if he felt an attack coming on. His bicycle 
thus came to assume for him the significance of a link with kome. It 
became- like an umbilical cord connecting him with the doting 
maternal grandmother who had performed all the functions of a 
mother for him since the age of three, when his actual mother had 
died. 

His dependence upon his grandmother was very great. An only 
child, he*had gone to live with.his maternal grandparents when his 
mother died; and he saw very little of his‘father, towards whom he 
displayed an unnataral, and almost cornplete, absence of feeling. After 
his first fainting attack he ‘slept between’ his grandparents until the 
death of his grandfather, which took place a few months later; and 
after his grandfather’s death he occupied the same room as his grand- 
mother until, when he was eighteen years of age, she also died. As his 
grandmothee’s health declined and the prospect of his losing her began 
to dawn‘upon him, he spent more and more of his time in lier com- 
pany, receiving no little encouragement to do so from the old lady 
herself. His devotion to her was tempered, however, by considerable 
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concern regarding the state ofisolation and loneliness, into which his 
impending bereavement threatened to plunge him. He had made no 
male friends; and he had never taken up with any girl. Consequently 
he fèt faced with the appalling prospect of finding himself, com- 
pletely alone in the world when an inexorable fate deprivedshim of 
the person upon whom, he had hitherto depended for everthing. 
His anxiety over this prospect was, however, considerably relieve 
through the agency of a deus ex machina in the form of the bicycle 
upon which he had relied so much in the past as a means of allaying 
his separation-anxiety; for one day, as he was hyrvying back to his 
grandmother’s bedside from a necessary expedition on his bicycle, 
he was fortunate enough to bump into a young woman, who was 
crossing the street. His bicycle thus proved to justify inore than-all 
the confidence which he had placed in it as an umbilical cord. It 
provided him with another point of attachment, another woman 
upon whom he could depend; for this was the woman who eventu- 
ally became his wife. Discreetly enough, he did not disturb the peace 
of his grandmother’s last days by informing her of the new attach- 
ment which he had contracted. His attentions to his grandmother 
were not allowed to suffer; but, with an eye to his own future 
security, he did make a point of arranging frequent surreptitious 
meetings with the girl. He persuaded her to come to the door for him 
when they went out together, and often to see him well on his way 
home when the time came, for him to return. She gradually came to 
be the means of conferring upon him the only confidence that,he had 
in himself, What sense of security he derived from her friendship did 
not, however, prevent his being plunged into the depths of desola- 
tion by the death of his grandmother, when this event occurred. His 
sense of desolation Was certainly mitigated by his friendship with the 
girl; and indeed it was only this attgckiment that reconciled him to 
the prospect of continued Nfe. Nevertheless, the fact that his financial 
position was too precarious to permit of his marrying her proyed a’ 
perpetual source of anxiety to him, Refusing his father’s offer of £ 
home, he went to live with an aunt, hoping all the time that some- 
thing would turn up to place him in a pesition to marry. Meanwhile 
he constantly ‘went about in a trance waiting for the girl’. Provi- 
dence again turned out to be kind, however; for, besides coming into 
some méney which his grandfather had left, he achieved some 
remarkable success in football pools. The reswit was that he accumu- 
lated enough money to buy a small ‘gent’s outfitter’ business; and on 
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does contain various passing references not only to this phenomenon, 
but also to the occurrence of an exaggerated degree of dependence 
among neurotic soldiers. To the best of my knowledge, however, 
the universality and the real significance of these phenomena (separa- 
tion-anxiety and exaggerated dependence) have never been properly 
appreciated, even by those who have not been oblivious to their 
existence. The commonest interpretation placed upon them is to the 
effect that, like many a physically disabled soldier, the neurotic soldier 
wants to go home because he is ill. Even on this assumption, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that the effect of illness of any kind 
is to produce a state of helplessness, which tends to revive an attitude 
of infantile dependence; but, so far as the neurotic soldier is con- 
cerned, the truth would appear to be, not so much that he craves to 
go home because he is ill as that he becomes ill because he craves to 
go home. It is impossible, therefore, to draw any fundamental dis- 
tinction between the war neuroses and the neurotic state popularly 
described as ‘homesickness’. Indeed the term ‘homesick’ could quite 
appropriately be applied to the ncurotic soldier in view of the out- 
standing part played by separation-anxiety amongst his symptoms 
and the compulsive nature of his urge to return home at all costs. 
Another common, and misleading, interpretation of the phenom- 
enon of separation-anxiety is that it is really secondary to anxiety over 
situations of danger, and that it is therefore a by-product of the so- 
called ‘selfpreservative’ tendency. This point of view would appear 
to ignore the prevalence of suicidal thoughts and impulses among 
neurotic soldiets—a fact which is difficult to explain in terms of self 
preservation. It would also appear to ignore the frequency with 
which breakdowns occur under military conditions involving little 
prospect of personal danger, e.g. among troops stationed in the Shet- 
lands, where isolation, rather than danger, is the predominant feature 
of the soldier’s life. It may be argued, however, that the wounded, 
no less than the neurotic, soldier is often found to exploit, if not 
actually to welcome, his disability as a means of escape from the 
dangers of the battlefield, and that the hope of receiving a ‘blighty’ 
(to use the terminology of the 1914-18 war) is not far from the con- 


1 Thad not been long engaged in the study of the war neuroses when I was vividly 
reminded of a homesick Welsh student with whom I was brought into contact at 
Strasbourg University in my younger days. I could not avoid being impressed in 
retrospect by the essential similarity of the picture presented by this student and the 
characteristic picture presented by the soldier suffering from a war neurosis. 
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scious thoughts of many a good soldier in the face of the enemy. 
It would be idle, of course, to deny the strength of selfpreservative 
motives or the influence of personal danger in provoking a state of 
anxiety; but it still remains to be explained why some, soldiers should 
break down in face of danger, whilst others should not. The explana- 
tion would appear to be that the capacity to endure danger varies 
with the extent to which the individual has outgrown the stage of 
infantile dependence; and this explanation is in conformity with the 
notorious proneness to anxiety which characterizes the child as com- 
pared to the mature adult. 

In military circles soldiers have been traditionally classified as 
falling into three groups according to their attitude to military ser- 
vice: (1) those who like it, (2) those who don’t like it, but stick it, 
and (3) those who don’t like it and don’t stick it. Where the condi- 
tions of modern warfare are concerned, those who “don’t like it, but 
stick it’ would appear to represent the average individual who has 
been relatively successful in outgrowing the stage of infantile depend- 
ence, whereas those who ‘don’t like it and don’t stick it? would 
appear to represent the neurotic individual who has, relatively speak- 
ing, failed to take this momentous step in emotional development. 
As for the group of those who ‘like it’, this would appear to include 
a considerable proportion of psychopaths who have developed a 
denial of infantile dependence into such a fine art that callousness and 
indifference to ordinary human relationships have become embodied 
in the very structure of their personalities. 


PSEUDO-INDEPENDENCE 


The category of soldiers who ‘like it’ is not without its significance 
for the problem of the war neuroses; for it by no means follows from 
the fact that they ‘like it’ that they are necessarily able to ‘stick it’. 
Accordingly, it is quite a common experience for the psychiatrist to 
find himself called upon to deal with individuals of this class. In some 
cases they become psychiatric problems because, in an attempted 
denial of infantile dependence amounting to the adoption of an atti- 
tude of pseudo-independence, they react in an exaggerated way 
against such dependence as is necessarily involved in membership 
of a military organization. In other cases they become psychiatric 
problems because they are unable to prevent the ‘deep underlying 
state of infantile dependence, which is concealed by their superficial 
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the strength of this he was able to marry. Marriage a piya a 
however, provide an adequate solution of his problems; and in ‘i i 
his clamouring need for safeguards against separation-anxicty ten e 
to become whetted, rather than allayed. The fact that his shop twas a 
one-man business proved a special stumbling-block; for, whilst w 
found himself unable to bear being alone in the shop, the demands o 
‘housekeeping made it impossible for his wife to be at his side con- 
stantly during business hours. He ‘attempted to strike a compromise 
by engaging a boy as an assistant; but the boy proved such an inade- 
_ quate deputy for‘his, wife that this compromise was not a success. He 
then sought to support a waning faith in the umbilical virtues of his 
bicycle by installing telephones in his shop and in his house, thus 
establishing a means of almost immediate, if somewhat ethereal, 
contact with his wife. Finally he took advantage of another smile on 
the part of fortune and secured the lease of a flat above his shop, with 
the result that at last he was able to achieve his ambition to have his 
wife constantly at his side. Once this ambition had been achieved, 
however, fortune provided him with some evidence of her proverbial 
fickleness; for, with the inexorability of a cruel fate, his final calling- 
up notice duly arrived to set at nought all his efforts to meet the 
demands of his dependence and safeguard himself against the distress 
of separation-anxiety. Although he made a desperate attempt to 
maintain the closest contact with his wife compatible with the condi- 
tions of military service after his call-up, the extent to which this 
attempt failed to satisfy his emotional needs may. be judged from the 
disabling nature ef the symptoms which he was not slow to develop. 
At the same time the develo 


pment of these very symptoms served 
the purpose of enabling him to achieve what, without them, he 


would have failed to achieve, viz. a dissharge from the obligations of 
military-service and a return'to the wife, who, by a sort of apostolic 
succession through his grandmother, had acquired for him all the 
‘virtues of a mother towards wh 


t ) y om, in death as in life, he had always 
tetained an attitude of infantile dependence. 


ratl gm of the endopsychic situation which 
charactéristically underlies the d ; 
would b > er, ta quote numerous ihstances 1n 
which the relationship of 


a war neurosis to a persistence of infantile 
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dependence from days of childhood would be almost equally obvious; 
and, once such a relationship has been recognized to exist, it may be 
detected in every case, if only investigation is sufficiently thorough 
and is pursued to a sufficient depth of psychic level. If the relationship 
in question is not equally obvious in all cases, this is due partly to the 
fact that the persistence,of infantile dependence is subject, in common 
with all characteristics, to an infinite degree of variation, but chiefly 
to the fact that the anxieties to which the state of dependence exposes 
the individual call into operation, in varying degrees and combina- 
tions, a number of mental defences which have the'effect of conceal- 
ing the real position. From these facts it,foltows (1) that the amount of 
stress required to produce a breakdown varies from individual to 
individual, and (2) that the incidence of the war neuroses is deter- 
mined not only by the degree to which infantile dependence has per- 
sisted in the individual, but also by the nature and strength of the 
mental defences which he has erected to control its disturbing effects. 
In most cases it is only after such defences have been worn down that 
the underlying dependence becomes apparent; and it is seldom that 
they are quite so precarious as in the last-mentioned case. Appreciation 
of the relationship existing between the development ofa war neuro- 
sis and an underlying state of infantile dependence is to some extent 
obscured by the fact that a number of psychopathological symptoms 
themselves constitute desperate forms of defence against the conflicts 
attendant upon infantile dependence; and this would appgar to apply 
particularly to phobic, hysterical, parahoid and obsessional symptoms. 
There are, however, other classes of symptom which must be re- 
garded as products of a fundamental attitude of infantile dependence 
rather than as defences against its effects. Depressive and schizoid 
states would appedr to come essentially under this heading; but the 
most obvious and significant symptezh belonging to this- category 
1s unquestionably separation-anxicty. Not only is separation-anxiety 
invariably preserst in war neurotics, but it is the only single symptom 
which is universally present. This symptom must; accordingly, be 
regarded as the greatest common measure of all forms of war neurosis. 
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Separation-anxicty is so universal a feature of the war neuroses 
that it is difficult to believe, that its prevalence can ave escaped 
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does contain various passing references not only to this phenomenon, 
but also to the occurrence of an exaggerated degree of dependence 
among neurotic soldiers. To the best of my knowledge, however, 
the universality and the real significance of these phenomena (s¢para- 
tion-anzriety and exaggerated dependence) have never been properly 
appreciated, even by those who have not been oblivious to their 
existence. The commonest interpretation placed upon them is to the 
effect that, like many a physically disabled soldier, the neurotic soldier 
wants to go home because he is ill. Even on this assumption, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that the effect of illness of any kind 
1s to produce a state of helplessness, which tends to revive an attitude 
of infantile dependence; but, so far as the neurotic soldier is con- 
cerzed, the truth would appear to be, not so much that he craves to 
go home because he’is ill as that he becomes ill because he craves to 
go home. It is impossible, therefore. to draw any fundamental dis- 
tinction between the war neuroses and the neurotic state popularly 
described as ‘homesickness’. Indeed the term ‘homesick’ could quite 
appropriately be applied to the neurotic soldier in view of the out- 
standing part played by separation-anxicty amongst his symptoms 
and the compulsive nature of his urge to return home at all costs. 
Another common, and misleading, interpretation of the phenom- 
enon of separation-anxiety is that it is really secondary to anxiety over 
situations of danger, and that it is therefore a by-product of the so- 
called ‘self-preservative’ tendency. This point of view would appear 
to ignore the prevalence of suicidal thoughts and impulses among 
neurotic soldiers-a fact which is difficult to explain in terms of self- 
preservation. It would also appear to ignore the frequency with 
which breakdowns occur under military conditions involving little 
prospect of personal danger, e.g. among. troops státioned in the Shet- 
lands; where isolation, rather than danger, is the predominant feature 
of the soldier’s life. It may be argued, however, that the wounded, 
no less than the neurotic, soldier is often found to exploit, if not 
actually to welcome, his disability as a means of escape from the 
dangers of the battlefield, and that the hope of receiving a ‘blighty 
(to use the terminology of the 1914-18 war) is not far from the con- 


1 Thad not been long enguged in the study af the war neuroses when I was base’! 
reminded of a homesick Welsh student with whom I was brought irto,contact © 
Strasbourg Uriversity in my younger days. I could not avoid being impress¢ 
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scious thoughts of many a good soldier, in the face of the enemy. 
It would be idle, of course, to deny the'strength of self-preservative 
motives or the influence of personal danger in pyovoking a state of 
anxiety; but it still remains to be explained why some soldiers should 
break down in face of danger, whilst others should not. The explana- 
tion would appear to bg that the capacity to endure danger’ varies 
with the extent to which the individual has outgrown the stage of 
infantile dependence; and this explanation is in conformity with the 
notorious proneness to anxiety which characterizes the child as com- 
pared to the mature adult. cs ieee ; a 
In military circles soldiers have been traditionally classified as 
falling into three groups according to their attitnde to military ser- 
vice: (1) those who like it, (2) those who don’t like it? būt sticksit, 
and (3) those who don’t like it and don’t stick i2 Where the condi- 
tions of modern warfare are congerned, those who ‘don’t like it, but 
stick it’ would appear to represent the average individual who has 
been relatively successful in outgrowing the stage of infantile depend- _ 
ence, whereas those who ‘don’t like it and don’t stick it? would 
appear to represent the néurotic individual who has, relatively speak- 
ing, failed to take this momentous step in emotional 
As for the group of those who ‘like it’, this would 
a considerable proportion of psychopaths who | 


denial of infantile dependence into such a fine art that callousness and 
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The category of soldiers who ‘like it’ is not without its significance 
for the problem of the war neuroses; foi“it by no means followsfrom 
the fact that they ‘like it’ shat they are necessarily able to ‘stick it? 
Accordingly, it is9quite a comnion experience, for she psychiatrist tos 
find himself called upon to deal with individuals of this class. In some 
cases they become psychiatric problems becaiise, in an attempted 
denial of infantile dependence amounting to the adoption ef an atti- 
tude of pseudo-independence, they react in an exaggerated wa 
against such dependence i 7 


„sucli tence as is fiecessarily invölved in membership 
of a military organization. In other cases they become psychiatric 
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pseudo-independence, from reasserting itself under military condi- 
tions. They are thus liable either (1) to present aberrations of be- 
haviour upon which disciplinary action haf little influence, or (2) 
to deyelop symptoms in just the same way as do those individuals 
who ‘don’t like it and don’t stick it’; and indeed quite commonly 
both disciplinary difficulties and symptoms are found to arise in con- 
gunction in such cases. In the following case it can hardly be said that 
disciplinary difficulties actually arose during military service; but 
there was a previous history of trouble with the police. It may also 
be presumed with some confidence that disciplinary difficulties 

“would have arisen very shortly if the exacerbation of a pre-existing 
symptom, which might almost be described as an unconscious mani- 
festation of indiscipline, had not occurred in time to save the situa- 
tion before disciplitiary measures became inevitable. 


Case 3. Driver J.T.; R.A.S.C.; aged twenty-five; single. 

This soldier had suffered from nocturnal’enuresis since childhood. 
His father had been a seafaring man; and during the period of six 
years immediately previous to his entering ritilitary service he himself 
had spent a total of three years at sea. The seafaring life provided him 
with an occupation in which his enuresis was a minimal disability, 
both because the system of four hour watches ensured that he was 
frequently wakened, and because the habit of merchant seamen 
either to ignore the peculiarities of their fellows or else to treat them 
as a joke ensured that he ‘was'neyer made to feel a nuisance’. In spite 
of these favourable circumstances, however, he could never bring 
himself to settle down to a permanently, seafaring life; and he was in 
the habit of taking various shore jobs between voyages. When war 
broke out in 1939, as it happened, he was driving a bus; and, having 

joined the Supplementary ‘Reserve on the day before war was 
declared, he was duly called up and employed as a driver. He was 

esent to France in September 1939. During the earlier part of his ser- | « 
_ wice he was comparatively immune from enuretic ‘incidents’; 
and; while in France; he remained quite pleased with himself and 
quite contented. His maternal grandtather had been a regular soldier; 
and his ‘idea of wartime was to be in the Army’. He had volunteered 
‘in good faith’; andéit gave him particular satisfaction’ to serve in 
France~-a country which had always exercised a speciai fascination 
for him, largely becaus¢ his father and one of his uncles had held it in 
special esteem „and were always talking about it in his childhood. 
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After the German attack was launched in the spring of 1940, he 
remained in good spirits; and he felt ‘perfectly in order’ during the 
retreat to Dunkirk. During the passage from Dunkirk to Dover, 
however, he began to experience ‘a feeling of displacement quite 
apart from the Dunkirk affair’. He found ‘seeing sailors go to fetch 
soldiers’ much more impressive than ‘military operations’; ahd the 
old call of the sea reasserted itself in strength. This fact, as he himself 
came to feel in retrospect, had a great deal to do with the circum- 
stances which eventually led him to report sick, viz. circumstances 
attending a marked exacerbation of his noctuynal enuresis. This 
exacerbation caused him considerable embarrassment when quartered™ 
in a room with several others; and the situation developed in such a 
way that, after a stormy scene with the N.C.O. in chargé of‘his room, 
he reported sick on his own initiative in order to avoid being 
reported by the N.C.O. for bed-wetting. Meanwhile, since his return 
from France, he had become definitely “homesick for the sea’ and had 
suffered from a ‘displacement and general depression}, which became. 
progressively worse until he reported sick. After his admission to 
hospital, he adopted an éxtremely reserved attitude towards mem- 
bers of the medical staff; but, on occasions on which this reserve was 
to some extent overcome, he admitted that he had a definite tendency 
to regard others as hostile, that he nursed grudges, that he often felt 
himself to be an enemy of society and that he sometimes experienced 
a strong temptation to commit crimes. In a moment of ginwonted 
frankness he also disclosed the carefully guarded secret that, at the age 
of thirteen, he had written a story in the first person about a boy of 
his own age, who lost both, parents and ran away to sea. Having 
made this disclosure, he immediately volunteered that ‘this was a 
cruel idea’ (referring to his having represented the boy as losing both 
parents), and admitted that ha himsel Fad entertained death wishes 
towards his parents during childhood. i 
An only child, he had been éxtremely unhappyein his early life, ° 
which had been characterized by an atmosphere of great insecurity.° 
His father drank, his mother was nervous, and there were constant 
quarrels between his parents. At the age of four he had seen his father 
knock his mother down, with the result that she fell with her head in 
the grate; aħd he recalled manf subsequent iticidents of a similar 
character-—incidents which would appear to have been always fol- 
lowed by nocturnal enuresis. The police were)constantly being called 
in to deal with domestic disturbances; and, on account of his father’s 
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violence, his mother often took him out of the house about midnight 
to spend the rest of the night with her in a hotel. The family never 
remained long in one house; and, wherevér the household went, 
there.were rows with the neighbours. Eventually his father leftthome 
never #0 return; and, on his own return from his first voyage, he 
learned that his father had been killed in a motor accident. Once he 
~had tasted life at sea, he lost all ‘fancy’ for being at home. Neverthe- 
less, from time to time he experienced an overwhelming compulsion 
to go to stay with his mother between voyages. Heawas always over- 
joyed to see her on his arrival; but they invariably got on one 
“another’s nerves after a few days, with the result that it became as 
much as he could manage to remain at home for so long asa fortnight. 
Invaddition, the often wished quite frankly that his mother were dead. 


This case is especially interesting and informative as an example of 
the way in which a deeply repressed attitude of infantile dependence 
may persist underneath, and be masked by, a more superficial atti- 
tude of exaggerated independence or pseudo-independence. In his 
early childhood—a period of life in which it is not only natural to be 
childishly dependent, but necessary for satisfactory development to 
be able to depend safely—this soldier was exposed to conditions 
which made it impossible for him to depend with any confidence upon « 
either of his parents. He had no security of tenure even in his home 
itself, since the family was constantly moving from one.house to 
another; and, owing to his ‘father’s bouts of drunkenness and his 
mother’s anxiety, he never knew, when he went to bed, where he 
would find himself in the morning. He was thus ‘brought up in an 
atmosphere of the greatest insecurity. His method of dealing with 
this situation resolved itself into an attempt to convert his liabilities 
into“assets at the expense of turning himself into a psychopathic 
personality. He capitalized his insecuritycand his inability to depend 
safely by renouncing all intimacy of social contact and all but the 

“more remote of group bonds. Thé consequence was that he nevet 
made fifends, and that he éould reconcile himself to no discipline 
except such as prevails on board a“merchant ship—discipline char- 
acterized by the principle that ‘so long as you do your job, no one 
interferes with you’: ‘At the same tance he placed a preritium on his 
own insecyrity by developing a continued ‘Wanderlust’ and an inca- 
pacity to sustain any continuity of employment. By the edoption ° 
a paranoid attitude he also sought to safeguard. himself against the 
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risks of that insecurity which dependence of any kind seemed to him 
to involve. Nevertheless, in spite of all the measures which he adopted 
to establish himself on'a basis of exaggerated independence (pseudo- 
independence), traces of an underlying state of infantile dependence 
could be detected in his behaviour. Although, as the story which he 
wrote in his early adolescence bears witness, he was prompted to go 
to sea by hatred of his parents and a desire to be independent of theny 
yet he never remained free for long from a compulsion to go back 
to stay with hisymother. The situation was complicated by the fact 
that the sea itself came tg represent for him the mother upon whom, 
in his childhood, he had longed to depend, but upon whom he founa 
it impossible to depend safely; and it was for, this reason that he 
became ‘homesick for the sea’ after a period of separatién front it, 
whilst at the same time he found it impossible td reconcile himself to 
a permanently seafaring life. He was thus reduced, at the deeper 
mental levels, to the position of a child tossed to and fro between two 
mother-figures, neither of whom he could trust, and neither of whom, 
he could do without. The case of this psychopathic personality serves 
to illustrate the extent tò which a deep attitude of infantile depend- 
ence may be seen to underlie a superficial attitude of pseudo-inde- 
pendence, which, by its very exaggeration, reveals itself as but a 
defence against the infantile dependence underlying it. 


THE COMPYLSION TO RETURN HOME p 
o 


s ° 

The significance of the part played by infantile dependence in the 
etiology, and by separation;anxiety in the symptomatology, of the 
war neuroses may perhaps best be judged by the compulsiveness of 
the desire to return®home, which is such a marked feature in all cases, 

. 5 è » a a 
and which manifested itself even in the case of the psewdo=inde- 
pendent psychopath juste quoted. In cases in which the general 
symptomatology assumes a psychoneutotic form, this compulsions 
although experienced, is seldom so urgent as to give rise to marked 
disturbances of behaviour. In cases in whick the general synipto- 
matology assumes a psychotic form, hoxever, the situation is other- 
wise; and in such cases it is not uncommon for the compulsion in 
question tő manifest itself either in a fugué’ or in a. consciously ' 
executed flight such as to constitute; froma disciplinary pointof view, 
either absence without leave or desertion, of"else, where the indivi- 
dual’s sense of dutyis sufficiently strong, in an attempt at suicide. The “ 
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compulsiveness of the desire to return home is typically illustrated in 
the following case of an N.C.O. in whom separation-anxicty 
assumed a psychotic.complexion. É J 
Case 4. Cpl. J. F., K:O.S.B.; aged twenty-six; married. DER 
This' N.C.O. was admitted to hospital in a state of depression 
zccompanied by a certain degree of agitatiGn, as well as by various 
phobic and obsessional symptoms: (e.g. a fear of enclosed spaces and 
a compulsion to go back to make sure that he kad extinguished 
cigarette ends). He was extremely tense and anxious in his appear- 
#nce; and he experienced a constant sense of separation-anxicty. 
During the day his attention was constantly preoccupied with 
thoughts about his wife and about returning home; and dreams about 
being back at home were a regular feature of such sleep as he was 
able to obtain. a r 
He had first begun to ‘feel queer’ in September 1938, while 
serving with the Regular Army in India. He had enlisted in 1932 
and had married just a few weeks before his departure for India in 
1934. Since he was not old enough to be on the married strength, his 
wife was unable to accompany him; and he felt the parting acutely. 
However, throughout the whole of his service in India he was 
buoyed up by thoughts of the day on which his time would expiré 
and he would become free to settle down in a home of his own with 
his wife. He ‘got on all right in the Army’ because he knew-he ‘had 
to’; but his heart was really at home all thé time. He found it a great 
consolation in the loneliness which he often experienced to make 
plans for the gdlden age of home life, to which he looked forward 
with increasing anticipation, particularly after learning that his wife 
had given birth to a child; and, as the term of hi¥ unexpired service 
becaniie shorter, he built mort and more upon the prospect of his dis- 
charge from regular service. However, this prospect was doomed to 
de blighted just when it appeared to be on the point of realization; 
for, owing to thè international crisis of September 1938, the sailing 
of the troopship, upon which he was due to return to the U.K. for 
discharge, was suddenly cancelled. It was the resulting postponement 
of his discharge and the accompanying interference with his carefully 
laid plans that precipitated the first oAset of recognizable symptoms. 
He felt thatthe ground had been taken from under his fet; and he 
was instantly plunged ihżo a state of extreme despair, in explanation 
of which he volunteered the remark, ‘The-separat‘on from my wife 
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got on top of me’. In conformity with this statement, he experienced 
an intense degree of separation-anxiety, which was accompanied 
by a number of other symptoms (e.g. headache, loss of appetite and 
suicidal impulses) clearly indicating that he was suffering from an 
attack gf acute depression. When the crisis passed and the prospect 
of war receded, the cloud which had descended upon his hopes of 
discharge began to lift; And, as the cloud lifted, his depression lifted, 
with it. When he eventually obtaiaed his discharge (actually a trans- 
fer to the Reserve) in April 1939, it would appear that he passed into 
a hypomanic state; for, after he had been reunited tcs his wife and had 
obtained a Post Office job in his native town’of Z, he felt ‘on top of 
the world’ and ‘got on rare’ at his work. As it turned out, his newly 
found happiness was short-lived; for he had not beer at®*home,for 
many weeks when, as a Reservist, he received ifstructions from the 
War Office to report at his Depot on 15-June 1939 for employment 
in the instruction of recruits under the Military Training Act. Upon 
receipt of these instructions he immediately became preoccupied 
with thoughts about the impending separation; and he again begad‘ 
to suffer from separatioh-anxiety, accompanied by loss of appetite 
and severe headaches. Having received an assurance, however, that 
his services would only be required for two months, he reconciled 
nimself to the situation and duly reported at the Depot. Here his 
anxiety was further mitigated by the fact that he was permitted to go 
home for each week-end (a fact, incidentally, which did not free him 
of the necessity to write to his wifg twice a day during the week); 
and it was an intense relief to kim when his services were dispensed 
with on26 August 1939. On this occasion, however, hi$ relief was even 
more short-lived than before; for the country was already on the eve 
of war and on 27 August 1939 he learned from a wireless announce- 
ment that, as a Reservist, he was required to report at his Depot-with- 
out delay. This he duly did on the following day, but not without 
fainting in the lobby as he was about to Yeave home. On his return to, 
the Depot he was immediately absorbed into the establishment as ar 
Instructor; but the fact that this reduced his prospects of being*sent 
abroad to a minimum did little fo prevent him once again hecoming 
the prey of intense separation-anxiety. Having taken advantage of 
every opportunity of short leave which he coud obtain in the mean- 
time, he*was granted compassionate leave in December 2939, to be 
2 confinement which his wife was expecting. The confine- 


present at < 


ment proving a dificult one, she obtained a two days’ extension of 
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leave on the grounds of his wife’s illness; but, in spite of this, he over- 
stayed his leave and thus, ‘for the first time in his military history, 1 
committed a breach of discipline at the instance of his separation- 
anxiety. The offence was overlooked in view of his good recoid for 
conduct; but his symptoms now assumed a proportion which com- 
promised his efficiency. In particular, his efficiency was compromised 
by a failure of concentration, in consequence of which he often. found 
himself unable to remember what he was talking about while in pro- 
cess of instructing a squad. The one thing that obsessed his mind con- 
stantly was his nzed for his wife. Nothing else mattered to him; and 
dis whole attitude was summed up in the remark, ‘I just wanted to be 
beside my wife, war or nothing’. In March 1940 he received a letter 
from his wife to say that his baby was about to have an operation for 
hernia; and he obta:ned compassionate leave to enable him to be at 
home at the time of the operation. As it happened, the operation was 
postponed. Being unable to obtain an extension of leave until after 
it should take place, he set out for the Depot; but the tug of home 
“proved too much for him during the journey. He accordingly turned 
back and remained at home until the operation was safely over. 
Thereupon he again set out for the Depot; but again he turned back. | 
This time, however, he did not proceed to his home on his arrival at 
the railway station of his home town. Instead, he went toa chemist’s, 
bought a bottle of lysol, returned to the station and drank the con- 
tents of the bottle. The conflict between his sense of duty and his ‘ 
compulsion to return home had,proved too much for him; and he 
sought what to him seemed the only solution. As it happened, his 
attempt at suicide was a failure; and, instead of fitiding his way to 
death, he found his way to hospital. 

His carly life had been unhappy; and he retained many painful 
mem:pries of quarrels between his parents—particularly of one 
quarrel which led to his mother leaving, home for four days. Her 
departure left him desolate. He had-no hope that she would ever 
xeturn; and he felt that ‘the light had’gone out of life’ for him. He was 
very: much attached’ to his motner and very dependent upon her; | 
atid he often sat for hours talking to her. She died when he was six- 
teen years of age; and, on learning of her death, he became specchless | 
for twenty minutes zaid remained of work for seven days. He was 
employed ‘n a butcher’s shop at this time; and he imagined himself 
under the cizcular saw in the shop. After his mother’s death his father 
broke up the home; and he went to live with an aint. He missed his 
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mother so badly, however, that he was miserable at his aunt’s; and it 
was under the influence of this misery that he enlisted in an impulsive 
moment. i 


a 
s EMOTIONAL IDENTIFICATION 


The compulsion to return home, which assumed such exaggerated 
proportions in Case 4, is a charaeteristic accompaniment of separa- 
tion-anxiety; aird it is in no sense robbed of its characteristic quality 
by the fact that in certain cases it may assume the testricted form of 
an insatiable longing. The presence of such a compulsion in associa~ 
tion with separation-anxiety is of special significance on account of 
the light which it sheds upon the psychology of infantile dependence; 
for it serves to direct our attention to the mental process which con- 
stitutes the distinctive psychglogical “feature of this state. The 
process in question is that of identification—a process in virtue of 
which the individual fails to differentiate himself from, and thus 
spontancously identifies himstlf emotionally with those upon whom 
he depends. So intimate is the connection between identification and 
infantile dependence that, psychologically speaking, they may be 
treated as the same phenomenon. So far as we can conceive the 
mental state of the child before birth, we must regard it as character- 
ized by a degree of primary identification so absolute as to preclude 
his entertaining any thoyght of differentiation from the maternal 
body, which constitutes his whole environment and the whole world 
of his experience. The process of identification which subsequently 
characterizes the emotional relationships of childhood would thus 
appear to represent the persistence into extra-uterine life of an emo- 
tional attitude existing before birth. So far as it influences behaviour, 
it would also appear to‘represent an aitempt to restore emotionally 
an original state of security which was rudely disturbed by the 
experience of birth. i ee. 2 j 

It requires little imagination to appreciate that the experience of Ț 
birth must come as a profound shock to the child accustomed, ‘While 
in utero, to a blissful state of absolute identification; and there is good 
reason to believe that birth constitutes not only an extremely unpleas- 
ant and painful experience, buv also one fraught with acute anxiety. 
It may be presumed, further, tharbirth provides the océasion of the 
child’s first experience of anxiety; and, since birth also represents the 
child's first experience of.separation from his mother, birth-anxiety 
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must be regarded as the prototype of all the separation-anxiety which 
is subsequently experienced. This being so, it can be readily appre- 
ciated that separatien-anxicty will always retain the impress of the 
birth trauma by which it was originally evoked, and that any post- 
natal experience which provokes separation-anxicty will in some 
measure assume the emotional significance of the original birth 
tauma. It is not implied, of course, that any conscious memory of 
the birth trauma is retained; but that the experience is perpetuated at 
a deep mental level and is capable of reactivation under certain condi- 
tions may be inftrred from a number of psychopathological phe- 
fiomena. Asan instanceof such phenomena may be cited the common 
nightmare about going along an underground passage which 
bec3mes so narrow that the dreamer feels unable to move and wakes 
in a state of acute aixicty. A similar significance is attached to the 
even commoner nightmare’ about filling from a height—a night- 
mare which, in my experience, is perhaps the commonest of all night- 
mares amongst soldiers suffering from a war neurosis. These con- 
siderations shed a new light upon the phenomenon of the traumatic 
experience which is so commonly found to precipitate a war neurosis. 
It can now be seen that such experiences not only function in the 
same manner as the birth trauma, but actually precipitate a revival 
of the birth trauma at the deep mental level at which it lies buried. 
It can also be understood in a more profound sense why such trau- 
matic experiences should have the characteristic effect of producing 
a state ef acute separation-anxict™. 
In the light of what has just been Said it can now be stated that 
senaration-anxiety is a characteristic product of the tendency of 
individuals who have remained in a state of infantile dependence to 
make identification the basis of their emotional relationships with 
those tipon whom they depend. The figure with whom the dependent 
individual is originally identified is, of course, his mother; and, 
whilst it is not long before he begins to identify himself with other 
figures, particularly his father, the original identification persists 
underneath all others subsequently made. The extent to which this 
original identification persists, even in individuals who have rela- 
tively- outgrown the state of infantile dependence, may be judged 
‘trom the frequency with which the wounded soldier is known to cry 
for his niotter in his agony. It remains true, nevertheless, that the 
more emotionally matu‘e an individual becomes, the less’ his emo- 
tional relationships are characterized by identification. In the necess- 
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arily dependent phase of early childhood it is, of course, both natural 
and inevitable that identification should play a predominant role; 
but,.when emotional development is satisfactory, there is a pro- 
gressive decrease in identification throughout the years of childhood 
and adolescence until the relative independence of emotional 
maturity is zeached. This progressive decrease in identification is 
accompayied by the progressive increase of a capacity on the part of 
the individual to differentiate hirhself from emotionally significant 
figures. At the same time the importance of the figures with whom 
he originally identified himself (parents and parent substitutes) tends 
to diminish. Emotional maturity is consequently characterized, not 
only by a capacity to sustain relationships with other individuals on a 
basis of mutual independence, but also by a capagity to contract fresh 
relationships. In the case of the individual who fails to outgrow the 
stage of infantile dependence both of these capacities are deficient. 
His capacity to sustain relationships with others on an independent 
basis remains inadequaté; and so does his capacity-to establish fre! 
relationships. The relationships which heis best able to sustain are 
such as conform most to the pattern of his early relationship with 
his mother; and the only relationships which he is able to establish 
with any measure of stability are relationships calculated to assume 
for him, by a process of transference, all or much of the significance 
of his Cenal eeano. Such then is the condition of the indi- 
vidual who develops a war neurosis. He is an individvl who has 
retained an undue measure of childish dependence upon his héme and 
his loved ones; and he is too closely identified with them to be able to 
endure any great measure of separation from them. They still tend to 
constitute for him, as was the case in his childhood, not only his 
emotional world, but even, ima sense, himself. He tends to feel that 
he is part of them, and equally that they are part of him. In their 
absence his very personality tends to be diminished—and, in extreme 
cases, even his sense of personal identity maybe cémpromised. Such 
being the case, it is not difficult to anderstand why a compulsign to 
return home should be so universal and characteristic a feature of the 
war neuroses—a feature no less universal and characteristic than the 
symptom of separation-anxiety, with which åt is so intimately’ asso- 
ciated. The explanation of this compulsion lies in the, process of 
identification as itis found to operate in an individual whehas failed to 
emerge adequately from the state of infantile dependence. Unlike the 
emotionally matute solditr, sich an individual, whér. placed under 
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military conditions, finds it too difficult a task to establish himself as 
a separate personality within the framework of the military organiza- 
tion, subordinate himself to the aims of the military group without 
any sufrender of independence, and maintain stable emotional bonds 
with the’ group whilst remaining differentiated from it. On the other 
hand, the dependent individual usually findsgreat difficulty either in 
establishing or in maintaining a reliable relationship with the military 
group on a basis of identification. This is due, of course, to the fact 
that his identification with his home and his loved ones does not 
readily admit of a comgetitor; and it is to the strength of this identi- 
fication above all that the development of a war neurosis must be 
attributed... i 
Actually there is 2.certain proportion of soldiers who actually do 
succeed in establishing a relationship with the military group on a 
basis of identification. It remains truc, however, that such a relation- 
ship is one which they find it difficult to maintain, especially in face 
“yo frustration or’ stress; and, since frustration and stress are such 
characteristic features of the soldier’s lot, the percentage of those who 
prove capable of maintaining such a relationship indefinitely is 
extremely small. A significant feature of this group of soldiers is a 
tendency on their part to establish such a strong identification with 
the military group that with them soldiering actually assumes a 
quality as compulsive as does the desire to return home in dependent 
individuals who fail to make this identification. Such soldiers are apt 
to convey the impression of beirig as, keen as mustard; but it by no 
means follows that they make reliable soldiers. On tke contrary, they 
aré usually so consumed with niilitary zeal that they itch impatiently 
to be in the forefront of the fray, are intolerant of such delays as are 
involved in training, become irritate+ by routine duties and soon 
begin to smart under the imagincd failure of the military authorities 
to reward their devotion with promotion to match what they feel 
tq be their deserts. Paradoxical as it nay appear, these keen soldiers 
are particularly liable to develop a state of acute ‘separation-anxicty’ 
—ihe traumatic ‘separation’ here being constituted by the apparent 
rejection which they experience at the hands of the military authori- 
„ties when, as it seems fe them, their enthusiasm is found te meet with 
so little recognition. 
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It should now bė evident that identification, which is such a char- 
acterisfic feature of the emotional life of the dependent individual, is 
not only the fundamenjal process underlying the development ofa 
war neurssis, but also a process imposing serious limitations upon the 
social adaptability of the coeur enc neurotic. That the process of 
identification should prove to be a common facter operating both 
in the direction of compromising social-relationships and in tke 
direction of promoting psychopathological developments in the 
soldicr is a consideration of the greatest significance. Itis £ considera- 
tion in the light of which the whole problemeof the war neuroses 
assumes an aspect which has hitherto suffered from almost complete 
neglect in medical literature. During the course of the 1914-18 war 
a remarkable scientific advance was undoubtedly registered by the 
abandonment of the term ‘shell-shock’ in favour of the term ‘wart 
neurosis’; for this change of terminology indicated a recognition of 
the fact that the states to which these terms were successively applied 
were essentially of psychological, and not of neurological, origin. 
™ spite of this advance, however, the tendency to regard each case 
as ‘individual’, which was an inevitable feature of the neurological 
approach, was in large measure carried over into the newer psycho- 
logical approach. It is trué that during the 1914-18 war there arose a 
powerful school of psychotherapists who regarded the war neuroses 
as products of a conflict between the soldier’s instinct of selfpreserva- 
tion and his sense of military duty—the symptoms of the War 
neurotic being interpreted as motivated, albeit quite unconsciously, 
by a desire to find a means of escape from the danger zone without 
experiencing the sense of guilt whith a deliberate dereliction of duty 
would involve. This view at any rate had the merit of recognizing 
the bearing of questions of social responsibility upon the etiology 
of the war neuroses. Nevertheless, quite apart from what ionovs seen 
to be the superficiality of such an intetpretation of thé war,neurotic’s 
symptoms, no real attempt was made to explain the incidence of the 
war neuroses; and the conflict in which they»vere held to originate 
was treated as essentially a problem of individual psychology. In 
particular. no account was taken of the general character of the war 
neurotic’s social’ relationships, or of the underlying factors which 
determine it. Subsequent to tlie war of 1914-18, attempts were made, 
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particularly under the influence of Freud’s conceptioris, to obtain a 
deeper understanding of the war neuroses; but the general tendency 
was to lay even greater, rather than less, emphasis upon the indivi dual 
nature’ of the war neurotic’s emotional conflicts. This might have 
been otherwise if the line of thought pursued by Freud in his Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (1921) had reccived:more of the 
attention which it deserved. o 
Among the various conclusions recorded by Freud in the work 
in question is one,to the effect that the state of panic notoriously asso- 
ciated with the collapse-of an army in the fiéld is essentially due to a 
breakdown of the emotional bonds which unite members of the 
military group to ore another under common leaders. According to 
the ordinary view, ef course, it is when the situation of “every man 
for himself” arises that the group spirit (‘esprit de corps’) disintegrates. 
According to Freud, on the contraty, it is when the group spirit 
becomes weakened that the situation of ‘every man for himself” 
‘guises, and that panic invades the individual heart. It is thus not a case 
of the group spirit collapsing because the individuals who compose 
the group have given way to panic, but of panic assailing these indi- 
viduals because, owing to the collapse of the group spirit, they have 
ceased to be members of the military group. The essential feature of 
the situation is that each quondam member of the military group 
becomes deprived of the support both of his former fellow-soldiers 
and of the -nilitary group as a. whole, ane is relegated to the status 
of an isolated individual facing the combined strength of a hostile 
force without any support. Confronted with such a perilous situa- 
tion, it is small wonder if the soldier is assailed by panic—panic which, 
as Freud points out, is not solely due to interests of selfpreservation, 
but is. partly conditioned by anxiety over, the aggressive impulses 
which he is now tempted to direct against his former associates and 
his former leaders. It 1s, of course, mass anxiety that Freud is here dis- 
cussing; but the reader who has follozved the argument of the present 
paper wil! have little difficulty ir: recognizing that the phenomenon 
of panic to which he refers is essentially one of separation-anxicty 
affecting all (or nearly all) the members of a military group simul- 
.faneously. The panic-sricken condition of soldiers belorging to an 
army which has collapsed in the field must, accordingly, be regarde 
as one of tiensient war neurosis occurring under special conditions 
in individuals who are preponderantly ‘normal’: T he’ difference 
between the state of such soldiers and that bf soldicts suffering from # 
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frank war nearosis is then seen to lie insthe fact that, whereas in the 
case of the ‘normal’ seldier separation-anxiety only occurs when the 
bonds uniting the group as a whole are dissolved, in the case of the 
neurotic soldier separation-anxiety may occur even when thé bonds 
uniting the group as a whole remain intact. This means, of course, 
that the emetional bonds uniting the neurotic soldier to the military 
group arg unduly slender and precarious. How this comes to be so 
has already been considered at sone length. In a word, it comes to be 
so because the ‘neurotic soldier has retained from his childhood an 
excessive degree of infantile dependence qnd kas remained, at any 
rate at the deeper mental levels, so closely identified with his original 
love-objects within the family group that he is incapable of estab- 
lishing any stable emotional relationship with the military group, or 
of participating adequately in that group spirit which is so indispen- 
sable to military efficiency, aad which constitutes the essence of 
‘morale’. It should be added that, in the case of such a soldier, the 
anxiety which develops’ over separation from those upon whom. he 
depends in the home epvironment is accompanied by anxiety over 
the aggressive impulses which he comes to entertain towards the 
military group, and which have a disintegrating effect upon such 
morale as he possesses. 

Weare now ina position to appreciate that the question of the war 
neuroses and the question of morale are inseparably bound up with 
one another. The fact thas, as we have seen, even the ‘nowmal’ soldier 
may develop a war neurosis, albeit a transient one, in circumstances 
in which morals becomes impaired can leave us iino doubt regard- 
ing the intimate connection of the tWo questions. This phenomeron 
also serves to show that some measure of infantile dependence may 
be revealed in the case of thesmost ‘normal’ individual. The truth is 
that emotional maturity is never absolute, but always a matter of 
degree. Infantile independence is equally a matter of degree, never 
being entirely absent, but being subject to aminfirlite- degree of varia- 
tion from individual to individual; and, of ceurse, individuals vary 
likewise in the degree of stress which they can endure without 
experiencing anxiety under conditions of separation from their loved 
ones. In the light of what happens when an army collapses in tlie field 
we are further entitled to draw the conclusion that, whilst any high 
degree of infantile dependence is, in itself, inimical ta’ morale, the 
existence of a high state of morale within a greup can exercise a pro- 
found influence in counteracting the ill effects of infaittile dependence 
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among its members. In confermity with this fact, it hasbeen strongly 
maintained by well-informed military opinion'that during the war of 
1914-18 the incidence of war neurosis varied between units in inverse 
proportion to the morale of the unit concerned; and this opinion 
would Appear to be‘ capable of statistical verification, event when 
allowance is made for the idiosyncracies of regimental medical 
officers. e 
It has always been the tendency of the military mind, of course, 
either to interpret a war neurosis as evidence of cowardice or to dis- 
miss it as a sheer case ofmalingering. So far as cowardice is con- 
cerned, it must be admitted that the soldier suffering from a wat 
neurosis dees, usually, although by no means invariably, tend to 
behave as a coward in fact of external danger; but this in no way 
affects the fact that such a soldier does actually suffer from incapacita- 
ting symptoms. In any case, it always remains more important to 
know why he should behave as he does than simply to treat him as a 
zezward; for treating him as a coward will certainly not in itself con- 
vert him into an efficient sbldier. As regards the questionof malinger- 
ing, my own experience is that, where cases of war neurosis reaching 
hospital are concerned, not more than 1 per cent. can possibly be 
regarded as true malingerers, i.e. as failing to present bona fide symp- . 
toms; and even this small proportion of individuals are analy 
found, in my experience, to have the characteristic history of a psy- 
chopathic personality. It is impossible, nevertheless, to dismiss the 
traditiońal military attitude towards the war neuroses as entirely 
irrelevant froma psychiatric standpoint. It must be insisted, ofcourse, 
thitt the neurotic soldier does stiffer from* genuine symptoms. At the 
same time, there can be no doubt that, characteristically, his consum- 
ing desire is to get out of the Army and back to his home at all costs, 
war or no war; and this is a fact about which no one can possibly 
remain a sceptic if he has once witnessed’ the wave of enthusiasm 
which-sweeps over a body of neurosic soldiers leaving hospital for 
home on.discharge from military service.t Whilst, therefore, it is 
impossible to accept any explanation of the war neuroses couche 
simply in terms of cowardice and malingering, it must be recognize 
that the traditional military attitude.towards these conditions con- 
tains more than a grain of truth. The real truth embodied, howevet 


1Tt may now be stated the t, during the course of the 1939-45 war, the earlier 
practice of granting neutbtic soldiers their discharge direçt from hospital was 
abandoned on account of this very phenomenoh. ` 
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imperfectly, in this attitude is that the iacidence of the war neuroses 
is a criterion of morale; and, as it seems to me, this is a truth which 
has suffered from sad neglect in the literature ofzhe war neuroses. ; 

Morale‘is an extremely difficult quality to assess; and it is a quality 
in respect of which it is particularly difficult to draw comparisons. 
It would berinteresting, if it were possible, to compare the state of 
morale prevailing in the British Army at the time of writing (1943) 
with that which prevailed during the corresponding period of the 
war of 1914-18; but the conditions under which the,1939 war is being 
waged are so different ftom those under which che 1914-18 war was 
waged that it seems impossible to establish a reliable criterion. It may 
be remarked, however, that, since under war Conditignssthe British 
Army is essentially a citizen army, its morale gannot be considéred 
apart from the morale of the country as a whole. At this point it 
therefore becomes pertinent for‘us to ask ourselves whether the devel- 
opments which have taken place in national life between the two 
wars have been calculated to raise, to maintain orto lower naticz:al 
morale, Whatever answer the individual teader may be disposed to 
give to this question, there can be no doubt, at any rate, as to the 
verdict reached by the dictators prior to the outbreak of the 1939 
war; for ‘the degeneracy of the democracies’ had for long been one of 
their favourite slogans. Indeed the estimate of democratic morale 
embodied in this slogan provided them with one of their chief incen- 
tives in precipitating the struggle unleashed in 1939. ® : 

In speaking of ‘the degeneracy "of the democracies’ the dictators 
would appear to have had in mind a certain lack of public spirit 
which crept insidiously ovér the British and other similarly conti- 
tuted nations in response to the disillusionment 


of hopes, which fol- 
lowed the Armistice of 1918» So far as Great Britain is concerned, 
this lack of public spirit was reflected in a marked inconclusiveness 
and ineffectiveness of international policy. It also manifested itself | 
in an obvious reluctance on the part of the individual to make per- 
sonal sacrifices in the interests of the nationalgroup, and-in avery à 
‘bourgeois’ preoccupation with narrow personal, sectional and farni- 
lial interests. This development must be regarded as registering a 
definite deterioration of national morale sinc,1918; and, in the light 
of what.precedes, it can now be appreciated that this deterioration of 
morale was accompanied by a regressive, resurgence! of infantile 
dependence throughout the communi 


he con ty as a whole. Such then is the 
general background of the national war effort andthe recruitment 
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of the British Army following the outbreak of war in 1939. There 
can, of course, be no denying that the impact of war had the imme- 
diate effect of, in some measure, reviving the waning group spirit, 
and that this revival became markedly intensified after the évacuation 
from Dfinkirk. But,*if we are to be frank, we must ask ourselves 
seriously whether at the time of writing (1942) all the leeway has 
been made up. I venture to suggest that any attempt to deal radically 
with the problem of the war netiroses must involve not only the 
making up of leeway, but an actual making of headway within the 
field of morale. ° è + o 
If it is difficult to draw any valid comparison between the morale 
of the British Army in the Second World War and its morale at the 
corresponding stage of the First World War, itis certainly not easy to 
make a comparative assessment of the state of morale prevailing in 
the armies of the various combatant-powers. It must be recognized, 
however, that the cultivation of morale was a leading article of policy 
with the totalitarian states for many years prior to the outbreak of 
war in 1939. That this policy met with considerable success both in 
Germany and Russia is evident from the extent to which the popula- 
tions of those countries proved as a whole willing to sacrifice both 


personal and familial interests to the interests of the national group; 
- 


and there can be little doubt that, even, after the outbreak of war in 
1939, they showed themselves capable of sacrifices far in excess of any 
required of ¢he pepulation of Great Britain, The result is that Goer- 
ing’s ‘Guns for butter’ became much less of a joke than it had seemed 
in the ostrich-like’ days of pre-war wishful thinking., 
Jn view of the central thesis of the present paper, the characteristic 
totalitarian technique for the cultivation of morale is not without 
its interest; for it is an essential featurg of this technique to take all 
oe i p wean = individual from family ties and family 
oyalties. In so far as such steps meet with’s t 
the soldier who has been brought up,under a ae 
respondingly less subject to separation-anxicty under conditions of 
active service. At the same time, it hy no means follows that steps 
taken to wean the prospective soldier from familial bonds will, ips? 
facto, wean him from a.state of infantile dependence; for under the 
Nazi régime at least, it also became part of the technique deliberately 
to cultivate Gependence upon the State as a substitute for dependence 
upon. familial love-ohjects—and thus-actually to exploit infantile 
dependence in, the national interest. Under conditions of politica 
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or military success this technique would appear to achieve its object 
owing to the sense of security which success engenders; but it may be 
expected that under conditions of persistent political or military 
failure the resulting sense of disillusionment regarding the capacity 
of the State to provide security would lead to x revival of the indivi- 
dual’s original infantile attachments, and so to an outbreak of acute 
Separation-anxiety accompanied by a collapse of morale. Indeci, 
this is what actually occurred in Germany in 1918. It would appear, 
accordingly, that national failure constitutes the greatest test of 
totalitarian morale. On the other hand, comparative national success 
would appear to constitute the greatest test of democratic morale; for, 
since in a democracy the individual is less dependent upon the State 
and more dependent upon his familial love-objects for a sensè of 
security, the conditions of national success will tend to promote 
undue complacency regarding national issues. 

Reference has already been made to the view, widely held by 
psychotherapists during the 1914-18 war, that the war neuroses 
derived their significance from the fact that their symptoms provided 
the affected soldier with an unconsciously motivated means of 
escaping from the dangers of the battlefield with a good conscience. 
The limitations of this view at once become obvious when we con- 
sider that many soldiers contract typical war neuroses without ever 
having been near a battlefield, and even in the absence of any great 
prospect of being near ong. Actually, it is to the symptors of separa- 
tion-anxiety, as I have tried to showy, that we must look for the real ` 
significance of the war neurosts, It is towards a return to his home 
and his loved ones, rather than towards 


an escape from the dangersof 
the battlefield, that the neurotic soldier is orientated. At the same 
i 


time the older viw just mentioned does embody an. observation 


Ousness, ad into. whom a highs 
throughout long years of Service. Even in 
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one usually gains the impression that, by the time sych men reach 
hospital, they have given up all real effort, and that their apparent 
scruples amount to little more than lip-service to abandoned stand- 
ards of the past. Further, in so far as their self-reproach is genuine, it is 
only in éhe prodromal stage of the war neurosis that it assymes an 
acute form, i.e. in the stage at which there is real conflict between. the 
Gesire to return home and the sense of dúty. In such cases this is 
usually before the individual reposts sick; for by the time such indi- 
viduals report sick (which they only do after a proionged struggle) 
the issue of the cénflict is already almost invariably decided. With the 
exception of these cases, nowever, neurotic soldiers display a remark- 
able absence of selfreproach over the failure in military duty in- 
volved in their neuroses. This holds true not only of conscripts who 
have perhaps entered military service with reluctance, but also of 
volunteers who have joined the Army out of patriotic motives. It is 
evident, accordingly, that the war neuroses are characterized not only 
_by separation-anxicty, but also by a definite-deterioration of the sense 
ot duty, i.e. by a definite disintegration of the mental structure of con- 
science (a collapse of the authority of the super-ego). An unmistak- 
able disturbance of the personality is thus seen to be involved in the 
development of a war neurosis. This disturbance is part and parcel of 
the regression involved in that revival of a hidden state of infantiie 
dependence, to which, as we have seen, a war neurosis is to be ulti- 
mately ascrjbed. What happens is that the war neurotic regresses, in 
greater,or lesser degree, to an infentile level corresponding to a stage 
of development st which the structute of conscience (or super-ego) 
has not yet been organized upon a stable basis. The neurotic soldier 
is thus more or less reduced to the emotional state of a child who has 
not yet reached the stage of accepting his pareńts as authoritative 
conscience-figures. At this stage the child is not so much concerned 
whether his own behaviour is good or bad+(morally) in the eyes of his 
parents as whether his parents appear to love him or not, i.e. whether, 
1.0m his point of view, they present themselves to him as good (in 
the sense of ‘pice’) ov bad (in the sense of ‘nasty’) figures. What 
happens, ‘therefore, when a-soldier develops a, war neurosis is that, 
regressing to an infantile emotional level, he ceases to regard his 
~superiors in rank ana the military organization in general as rept 
senting authoritative parental figures to whom he is bound by a deep 
sense of mofal obligation, and begins to regard them as ‘bed’ parent 
figures who have no love or consideratior: for him, At the same ime 
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he regards thpse at home as ‘good’ parental figures who love him, 
and who will look after him if only he can get back to them (distance 
often lending no little enchantment to the view). He thus becomes 
consume? by an overwhelming desire to escapé from the insecurity 
which he experiences at the hands of the ‘bad’ figures, into whose 
clutches he feels that military obligations have delivered him, to the 
security which the ‘good’ figures at home seem, by contrast, to offer 
him. That this is a correct interpretation of the situation which 
develops is confirmed in an interesting manner by two of the stock 
complaints voiced by hospitalized neurotic soldiers in proof of their 
inability to ‘go back’ to the Army. Thesé are (in all cases almust 
identically phrased), ‘I can’t stand being shouted at’, and ‘I can’t eat 
Army food’—the latter complaint being almost invaridbly followed, 
in the case of married men, by the remark, ‘But I can eat anything 
my wife cooks for me’. The inner meaning of these complaints is, of 
course, that every word of command has become the shout of an 
angry father, and that every ‘greasy’ (always ‘greasy’) meal from the 
cook-house has become additional evidence of the indifference of a 
heartless mother. Furthér evidence that the neurotic soldier feels him- 
self to be in the power of evil figures is provided by the frequency of 
such symptoms as a sense of being watched, as well as by the fre- 
yuency of nightmares about being chased or shouted at (not to 
mention somewhat less common nightmares about being crushed, 
strangled or visited by ghosts). Such being the situation, it is not 
difficult to understand why it is that the war neuroses Bs 

so resistant to psychotherapy-and indeed to any form of remedial 
treatment in the’medical armamentatium. Perhaps it is small wonder 
too that, after acquiring some disillusioning experience of neurotic 
servicemen en masse, I was driven to remark, “What.these. eople 
really need is not a psychotherapist, but an evangelist’. In the light of 
further experience, I see mo reason to, think that this remark was 
greatly in errors fog I remaih convinced that, from the national 
standpoint and from the standpoint of military effitiency, the prob- 
lem presented by the war neuroses is not primarily one of psytho- 
therapy, but one of morale. ° o i 


o (a 
P CONCLUDING REMARKS ` o: 
If my conclusions meet with-general acceptañce, a nmber of im- 
portant questiéns-of policy aze bound to arise. I do-not propose to 
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deal with these questions here; but I cannot refrain from drawing 
attention to one of them—the question of awarding pensions to 
individuals who have been discharged from the services on account 
of a war neurosis. It is not open to question that, fronra strictly 
medical ‘point of view, such an individual must be regarded essen- 
tially asa patient. He is suffering from bona fide symptoms; and, in so 
fer as his condition is amenable to treatmerz, he should receive the 
treatment which he requires. At the same time his social rehabilita- 
tion is obviously a matter for national concern; and} in so far as his 
capacity as a wage-earner is affected, he and his family will require 
sUme adequate form of economic assistance from the State. It merits 
consideration, however, whether, from the point of view of morale, 
a specifically ‘war pension, possibly accompanied by a badge ‘for 
service rendered’, is‘an appropriate award in respect of the special 
form of disability represented by a war neurosis. The question of 
pensions for the war neuroses is, of course, one which lends itself all 
tog readily to the influence of backdoor political pressure; but, in 
view of the intimate association of the problems of war neurosis and 
morale, it is clearly in the national interest not only that such pressure 
should be resisted, but that the whole question should be reviewed 
afresh. 
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The Treatment and Rehabilitation of Sexual 
Offenders’ (1945) < 


. 
HE Scottish Advisory Council, to whom my evidence is alfout 
to be submitted, has been appointed to cohsider ‘the treatment 
and rehabilitation of offenders’; and I understand that the 

Council desires me to submit evidence bearing specially on the 

question of the ‘provisién of facilities for psychotherapeutic treat- 

ment in Scottish prisons with special reference to *sexual and 
unnatural offences’. 

To me as a medical psychologist the terms ‘treatment’ and ‘reha- 
bilitation’, which appear in the Council’s terms of reference, differ 
from one another in significange to an extent which seems to demand 
some special consideration. In the medical sense the term ‘treatment’ 
signifies such technical assistance of a therapeutic nature aga doctor is 
able to provide for a°patient who consults him, whether in private or 
in a clinic, in the hope of obtaiñing relief from.a pathological condi- 
tion which is causing him distress; and psychotherapeutic treatmesst 
is a special form of technical assistance appropriate for conditions ofa 
Pe chopatalogical origin. Such treatment, if successful; is likely to 

ead to favourable consequences for society, although this*is by no 
means necessarily the case/*but it is essentially something which the 
individual patient’seelss on his own initiative for the relief of his own” 

distress or for his own peace of mind. , A g 

Rehabilitation’, on the otheg hand. is a tefm which is primarily 
social in its reference; for it signifies essentially the restoration of the 
individual's, social capacities which have been compromised, and 
which require to be restored in the interests of Society.» ` 7 

The difference between ‘treatment’ and ‘rehabilitation’ was 

1 Rvidence submited to the Scottish Advisory Counsil on the Freatment and 

Rehabilitation of Offenders on r7th“May 1946. yi 
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brought home to me with particular insistence during the 1939-45 
war in the case of members of the combatant. services suffering from 
psychoneuroses. Many psychiatrists who have been concerned in the 
treatment of the so-called ‘war neuroses’ have approached. the prob- 
lem ofttreating members of the services from the customary stand- 
point ofa medical man practising in civilian life, i.e. they have, quite 
“arbitrarily, carried over and sought to appty within a service group 
under wartime conditions standards established under peacetime 
conditions within a civilian group. It is obvious on reflection, how- 
ever, that the flinction of a psychiatrist dealing with service cases is, 
fiot to cure patients seeking rclief from personal distress, but to 
rehabilitate sailors, soldiers and airmen who have ceased to fulfil the 
re{juirements of the group to which they belong. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned,"it required little experience to discover that the 
problem of the war neurosts was essentially a problem of morale, i.e. 
a problem of the relationship of the individual member of a service 
tp that service as a group. Thus it became*obvious that the neurotic 
soldier was an individual who had in varying degree ceased to be a 
soldier in spirit—if indeed he had ever wholeheartedly accepted alle- 
giance to the military group at all. So much was this the case that 
one of the commonest remarks made quite spontancously by the 
neurotic soldiers whom I have come across in hospital was, ‘I can’t 
go back to the Army’. The significance of this remark lay, of course, 
in the fact that, although such soldiers were still theoretically mem- 
bers cf the Army group, they had more or tess completely disso- 
ciated themselves from it. They wére unwilling soldiers; and deep 

Jown in their minds they had motives which rendered a psycho- 

neurosis preferable to normal participation in the life of the Army 

group. In conformity with this fact, their attitude was unfavourable 

to otditiary psychotherapy, singe psychotherapy demands a measure 

of co-operation lacking in those who Lave a minimum of motives 
for desiring the results which it is designed to achieve. 

I regret to say that, in my experience, very similar considerations 
apply to those who commit unnatural sexual offences in civilian life. 
I know'‘that in recent times there has been a widespread movement 
among psychiatrists towards the point of view that perverse sexua 
tendencies are ‘symptoms’ in the ‘same sense as those which char- 
acterize the psychoneuroses; but:this is a point of view which I cannot 
see my way to share. It is a point of view which arises out of a genera 
modern tendency to substitute purely ‘scientific standards for the 
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moral standards of the past; but, in my opinion, it represents an inter- 
pretation based upon an erroneous psychopathology.” 

What requires above all to be recognized is, I think, that perverse 
sexual teadencies are not just unfortunate excregcences which,in some 
mysterious fashion become attached to an otherwise normal person- 
ality,°but integral components of the structure of the petsonality 
itself. Thus homosexuality must be regarded, not simply as a pervezse 
expression of natural sexuality, bpt as the natural sexual expression of 
a personality ovhich has become perverse in its essential structure. 
Here I must admit that, in my opinion, it wouldobe equally true to 
say that psychoneurotic symptoms repéésent expressions of «the 
personality itself rather than excrescences upon it. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that there is a profound difference betwee perversion 
and psychoneurosis. This difference was suécinctly described by 
Freud when he spoke of neurosis as the ‘negative’ of perversion. It is 
to Freud also that we owe the illuminating conception that psycho- 
neurotic symptoms arg essentially defensive in character. By this he 
means that such symptoms are due to the influence of.structurai ele- 
ments in the personality which perform the function of defending 
the personality as a whole against tendencies which are also part of the 
psychical structure, but which are unacceptable to the part of the 
personality responsible for defensive action. In accordance with this 
conception the psychoneurStic is an individual so constituted that 
he would rather endure suffering than give natural expression to 
tendencies conflicting with a parẹ of his personality which not only 
rejects them, but subjects them to control by meays of repression and 
other defensivé techniques with no small measure of success. It is true 
that such repressive measures may operate against normal as well as 
against abnormal sexual tendencies; but the fact remains that, when 
perverse sexual tendencies dfe present in a psychoneurotic, these are 
subjected to drastic measures of control at the hands of a powerful 
part of the personality. It is cliaracteristic of this part of the personality 
that it will go to almost any léngths rather than permit the offending 
tendencies to become overt. With thé sexual pervert it i$ otherwise; 
for what the-sexual pervert dbes is to.capitalize his perverse tenden- 
cies instead of repressing them, with the consequence that they not 
only becéme overt, but assuriie a dominant position in the structuze 
of hispersonality. The resulting situation may, to We psychiatric 
terms, be summarized in thestatement that the sexuaj pervert is nots 
£ psychoneurstic, but a psychopath. h k 
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It remains true, of course, that there are no hard and fast dividing 
lines in Nature. It must be recognized, accordingly, that circum- 
stances may arise in which a psychoneurotic displays perverse tenden- 
cies in some degree; but, in so far as such a contingency arises, his 
psychoneurosis has failed in one of its major aims, and to that degree 
he ceases to be a psychoncurotic. Similarly it may happen ‘that a 
sexual pervert suffers from psychoneurotic symptoms; but, in so far 
as this is so, the sexual perversion, ends where the psychoneurosis 
begins. Nevertheless, in the interests of intellectual clarity, it is neces- 
sary to preserve thi theoretical distinction between a pananelianly 
which operates as a defence against perversion, and an overt sexua 
perversion, which represents the capitalization of perverse a 
in aypsychopathic personality. Unless this distinction is recognized, 
it is impossible to approach the problem of ‘the treatment and reha- 
bilitation’ of sexual offenders with, any hope of fruitful under- 
= of the contrast which I drew earlier between ‘treat- 
ment’ and ‘rehabilitation’ I referred to the psychoneurotic soldier as 
presenting a problem which was essentially ‘one of rehabilitation 5 
tather than one of ‘treatment’ such as would be appropriate in the 
case of the psychoneurotic civilian. The relevance of this illustration 
will now become evident when I say that, in my opinion, the prob+ © 
lem of the sexual pervert is also one of ‘rehabilitation’ rather than 
‘treatment’. At the same time it may be thought that my analogy 
‘between the psychoneurotic soldier and the sexual:pervert is inconsist- 
ent with the distinction which I have-just drawn between psycho- 
neurosis and sexual perversion. There,.is no real inconsistency, 
however, since the relevance of my analogy is confined to the rela- 
tionship of the individual, whether psychoneurotlc or perverse, to 
the social group in which he finds himself piaced. As we have seen, 
the psychoneurotic soldier has resigned his:membership of the Army 
ac a social group; and fundamentallyhe refuses to lead a normal 
mäitary life within that group, albeit he justifies this refusal by suffer- 
ing distress in virtue of which he feels unfit to do so. In similar fashion 
the sexual pervert refuses to-lead a normal sexual life within the 
community and, in so far as sexual life is concerned if in naught else, 
he refuses to acknowledge allegiance ‘to the standards of Society. In 
confirmatiorof the fact that an attitude towards the social group is 
involved, atténtion may be drawn to the frequency with which indi- 
viduals addicted to certain forms of sexual perversion form groups © 
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their own within the community. This is, of course, particularly 
common in the case pf homosexuals; and it is characteristic of such 
groups that the difference between their standards and those of the 
community is not necessarily confined to the scxual sphere. - 
Haying drawn an analogy between the sexual pervert and the 
psychoneurotic soldier in illustration of a principle to which I attach 
supreme importance, P must now draw attention to the point “at 
which this analogy breaks down. The psychoneurotic soldier buys 
himself out of the Army at the price of self-imposed personal suffer- 
ing which at any ratę implies some acknowledgement of social 
obligations; and, in conformity with this fact, a scanning of his service 
record will usually show that, whilst he is frequently confined to 
hospital, he is comparatively rarely confined to bartacks. By ‘son- 
trast, the sexual pervert pays no such selfimpo%ed personal price for 
his renunciation of solidarity with the*group. Characteristically he 
regards his perversion as a personal asset, although he may disguise 
this fact for reasons of*expediency; and any distress which he may 
display, if he falls foul of the Law, consists rather in fear of the for- 
feiture of social and material advantages than in any genuine guilt or 
remorse, which, if present at all, is invariably short-lived. Basically, 
he despises the standards of the community of which he falls foul, 
and resents the attitude adopted by this community towards him; 
and what he seeks at the hands of the community is not cure, but 
reinstatement. This desire for reinstatement in the absence of cure is 
perhaps the most characteristic feature of his attitude once the initial’ 
shock of arrest or conviction if over, although he may pay lip-service’ 
to the cause of cure until he feels that he is safe. ` © 
In my opinion, it is only in the light of the considerations*now 
advanced that the*community can profitably approach the nroblem 
of dealing with those cénvicted of sexual and unnatural offerttes. As 
has been indicated already; the personalities of such offenders are not 
such as to lend themselves tô effective ‘treatment’ in the hitherto 
accepted sense, i.e. they are not, readily amenable to individial , 
psychotherapy. I myself have given individual treatment to several 
persons who had committed and been charged with sexual offences; 
and I think I may say that I have done so with a reasonable measure of 
success. So far as I know, at any rate, none of the-cases which I have 
treated ‘have ever been charged with a repetition of their original 
offences. F feck I should only be deluding myself, however, if I were 
to claim that Tiad been the rieans of effecting any radical change in. 
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the personalities of these individuals; and, in any case, they constituted 
a selected group among the general run of sexual offenders, since 
their treatment was only undertaken after preliminary investigaton 
had shown them to be specially favourable subjects. At the same time, 
I think I can justly claim that the results obtained by individual,treat- 
ment in these cases were very much better than would have been the 
regilts of a comparable period of imprisonment without treatment. 
Further, I consider that the results obtained would have been much 
less satisfactory if the treatment had been conducted uitder conditions 
of imprisonment; for prison life as at present constituted seems to me 
caivulated to compromise still further the already compromised 
relationship of the offender to the community. Prison life also seems 
calcviated to compromise any good effects which individual psycho- 
therapy might achieve. Imprisonment in the accepted sense Tui 
reducing the group life of tlie offender to the minimum permite 
by modern standards; and it thus appears a curious merkel os lopt 
with a view to promoting an improvement 14 the offender's relation- 
ship to the community. - ; ; 

It is now time to consider what constructive conclusions may be 
drawn from these general principles for the guidance of future policy 
regarding the ‘treatment and rehabilitation’ of sexual offenders. 
I shall content myself with stating two general practical conclusions 
which appear to me to emerge quite clearly. 

In the first place, what is primarily appropriate in the case of the 
Sexual offender is not ‘treatment’ in the sense of*individual psycho- 
therapy, for which his personality is unsuited, but ‘rehabilitation’ in 
the sense of psychologically controlled cultivation of his social rela- 
tionships within a group characterized by an active social life in 
which he ca:-.participate. Ordinary prison life fails to provide the 
conditions necessary be the effective establishment of such a pa 
On the other hand, the ordinary social life of the community fails 
equally. to provide the »ppropriate backgroun¢-—ndt simply on the 
grounds of punitive NY piele- or because the community 
reauites protection, but also because the sexual offender is in certain 
respects tod much out of touch with the group life of the community 
to be amenable to constructive influences within it. What appears to 
be required tlerefcre, is the establishment of special communities for 
offenders—settlements with a group life of their own, in which 
offenders car. participate, and which’ is psychologically eontrolled 

with a view to its gradual approximation të the life díthe community 
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at large. Whether such settlements should comprise all classes of 
offender or sexual offenders only, or altérnatively whether the vari- 
ous glasses of sexual offender should be segregated in separate settle- 
ments, areagain whether the settlements shoul include members 
of both sexes or members of one sex only—all these and similar 
questions admit of no a priori answer. They can only be answered 
after careful,’and perhaps prolonged experiment. And here it may ke 
noted th&t the establishment of such settlements would have the 
advantage of providing a unique opportunity for social experiment 
in general. It would also provide a unique field for the scientific study 
of social relationships and the factors whieh determine the nature 
of a group. 5 

In the second place, an invaluable lesson can be deained from 
experience gained in the study of the ‘war neuroses’ among members 
of service groups during the 1939-45 war. As I pointed out at an 
earlier stage, psychoneurotic soldiers have on the whole proved 
unfavourable subjects fonindividual psychotherapy; and consequently 
the therapeutic results achieved by this method during,.the 1939-45 
war were distinctly disappointing. As the war progressed, however, 
recognition of this fact, together with a realization of the supreme 
importance of morale, led to interesting developments initiated by 
certain psychiatrists employed in military hospitals for cases of war 
neurosis. Relegating individual psychotherapy to a subsidiary role, 
these psychiatrists concentrated their efforts upon the fostering and 
consolidation of a group Spirit withini the hospitals condemned. Not 
content with this, they made ie their special aim to,cultivate in their * 
patients a sense df belonging to a group which was specifically mili- 
tary, and thus to restore their relationship to the Army as a group 
to which they owed special allegiance. Concurrently, certain other 
Army psychiatrists, of similar dutlook but employed on War-Office | 
Selection Boards, began ta experiment with a technique of leader- 
less discussion groupsas an aid ĉo the selection of candidates for com- 
missions. This technique consisted in taking a small group of candi- 
dates and telling them to start an impromptu discussion among tkem- “ 
selves. The reaction of the varidus candidates to one another and to 
the situation as a whole were then observed, with an eye to evidence 
for qualities of leadership and miitual adjustment in the various candi 
dates. A’somewhat similar technique was subsequently Sdopted for 


therapeutis purposes in rehabilitation centrés for repytriated pris- » 


oners of war; a+ here, av might be expected, the members of the 
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staff made it their aim to exercise a certain guiding influence in a 
socializing direction upon the mutual reactions of members of the 
groups. Now that the demobilization of R.A.M.C. personnel is well 
under way (1946) a few of the psychiatrists concerned in these vari- 
ous developments haye begun to experiment with group psychotherapy 
among’ psychoncurotic patients in civilian life. For this purpose, 4 
group of about eight is favoured; and members of the group are 
encouraged to discuss with one another whatever probleins occur 
to them to discuss. While the discussion proceeds, ithe supervising 
doctor takes the opportunity at appropriate moments to interpret 
tho, reactions of the Various members to one another, as well as the 
developments which, occur within the group as a whole; and these 
various reactions and developments themselves become the subject of 
discussion. The resul is that individual members are confronted with 
the implications of their own-behaviour not only towards one another 
but also towards the group; and the significance of the attitudes 
which they adopt is in some measure brought home to them both 
by the reactions of the group towards them and by interpretations 
of the social situations which develop. Such ixterpretations also bring 
home to them the significance of group reactions. Thus a continuous 
process of social insight and social education is encouraged in a setting 
of actual social situations. à 
It must be recognized, of course, tliat these various experiments 
only represent a breaking of the ground, and that the whole method 
is as yet only in its infancy. Yet che results so far obtained appear to be 
encouraging—sufficiently encouraging at any rate to justify further 
serjous trial of the group method of psychotherapy in various fields. 
Where sexual offenders in particular are concerned, the method of 
group psychotherapy seems to me to offer much greater hope of 
successtul: application and development than does the method of 
individual psychotherapy; and it should bg added that the method of 
group psychotherapy partakes more of the nature of ‘rehabilitation’ 
than of the nature of ‘treatment’ in the ordinarily accepted sense. 
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sadism, 227 

techniques, 33, 43 


Anal attitude— 
contrasted with genital and oral, 86 


Ancestor worship, 236 
Animism, 132 
Anti-libidinaf factor, 129, 166 
Anxiety, 103, 107, 260 
and hysterical suffering, 103, 125 
at birth, 110, 275 
cardiac, 224 
conversion of libidinal affect into,125 
exhibitionistic, 16 i 
_ obsessional, 44 * 
over being emptied, 44, 113 
over destroying, 1224 
over emptying the object, 23 
over expressing aggression, 49, 113, 
281 
over expréssing libidinal need, 113 
over giving, 18 
over identification,,42-3 
over incorporating, 49 
over loss of contents, 18-19 
over loss of libido, 113 
over loss of the object, 113 
over retention, 44 
over separation, see 
anxiety 
over undischarged libido, 125 
over violent outbursts, 52 “ 
phooic, “43 per 
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state of, 257 

Atomism, 139 

Aut8croticism, 33-4 
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Badness— 
conditional and unconditional, 66, 
93,165 ° k 
Basicendopsychic situation, 106-1 5, 120, 
129-31, 133-§, 147, 160, 170, 177° 
and schizoid position, 131 
flexibility and rigidity of,,130 
in hysteria, 130-1, 161, 177 
Birth— 
anxiety, 110, 275 
trauma, 276 
Biting, 39, 48, 147 
Bleuler, E., 10, 108 
Brave New World, 244 
Breast— 
as internal object, 41 
as libidinal object, ro-1 1, 46, 89 
as natural part-object, 31, 33, 40-1, 
48, 109, 138, 144 
father as parent without a, 122, 174 
fullness and emptiness of, 11, 23-4 
Brierley, M., 139, 150 a 
British Commonwealth, 242 
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Capitalism, 239 ii 
Carmichael, H. T., 4 ° 
Castration, symbolic, 54 
Castration complex, female, 1997220 
Cathexis of internalized objects, 20, 50, 
132 z 

as source of their dynamicnature, 177 

Cathexis of repressed,(internal\ objects, 


74, 78-9, 84, 135 Š ý 
as a resistance, 72-4, 116-17, 165-6, 
173 


dissolution of, 69, 74, 165 6 
Cathexis of super-ego by central ego, 
159-60 
Catholic Church, 253 
Central-egu, 85, 93, ror, 104-6, 108, 
114, 116, 118, 128, 130, 135, 147-8, 
159, 169, 170,172, 179 o 
cathexis of superego by, 159-60 
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Christ— 
religious phantasies involving figure 
of, 185-8, 193 
Clan, the, 236, 239, 243 
Claustrophobia, 42 r 
Clitoris, 198,205, 208, 220 ə _ 
unconscious over-valuation of, 208, 
220 
Communism, 234, 238-46 
Communist world-state, 2 
245, 246 
Conditional goodness and badness, 66, 
93, fs 2 
Conflicts, schizoid and depressive, 49-54 
Contents— ° s 92 k 
equivalence of bodily and méntal, 
14-15, 1? 
fear of loss of, 18-19 
object treated as, 41 
over-valuation of, 15, 22 
Cowardice, 282 ° 
Culture, 188, 250, 25225 
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Death instincts, 78-9, 84, 166 
De-emotionalization of the object- 
relationship, 14 
Defaecation— 
as basis of rejective techniques, 35 
aas creation, 14,36 
as elimination, 14 
as giving, 36 , 
as symbolic rejection, 35, 138 
Defence(s), 240, 254 in 
against effects of infantile dependence, 
265 ome > 
cultural, 251-3 o o 
delusions as, 215 
hysterical, see, Technique, hysterical 
manic, 30 oy à 
moral, 6:~7, 68, 81, 93,165, 167, 169- 
non-specific, 30, 66 a 
cbsessional, see Techñique, obses- 
sional i 
of non-participation, 85, 87 
of repression, see Repfession 
paranoid, see Technique, paranoid 
phobic, see Techniqae, phobic 
psychoneurotic, 291 
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Defence(s)— 
specific, 30 
Déja vu, 5, 8 
Delusions— i 
as defence against guilt, 215 
of grandeur, 206, 215 + 
of persecution, 215 
Dementia praecox, 52, 109. See also 
Schizophrenia 
Democracy, 80 
Dependence, 45, 259, 
differentiation and ‘nature, 42, 163 
identification and infantile, 42, 163 
infantile, 34, 38, 39, 79-80, 120, 145, 
163, 166,174. 259-61, 264-5, 267- 
408, 270-1,275—-8, 281, 283,284,286. 
SeealsoStageofinfantite dependence 
mature, 34, 38, 42, 145, 163. See also 
Stage of mature dependence 
quality of, 40 
Depe-sonalization, 5 * 
of the object, 14 
Depression, 58, 84, 90, 91, 155-6, 163, 
202, 207, 209-10, 221, 226-9. See 
also Melancholia 
acute, 273 
affect of, 91, 113, 173 
Depressive— 
andschizoid states contrasted, 49, 55-5 
* compulsivenéss towards object, 47 ` 
* conflict, 49, 53-4 
features, 285 ° 
position, 25, 91-2, 107, 147, 158, 169 
reaction, 53-4 
State, ¢2-9 T4,265, 272 
tendetity, j6-8, 163 
type, 56-8, 91, 164 ` 
Deprivation, 11, 23, 33, 39-40, 49, III, 
„162, "871-2 s , 
Derealization, 5 
Detachment, 6, 8, 131 
Devil— a 
pact with the, 27, 70-1, 73-4 
vision of the, 185 a” 
Dichotomy of the object, 35, 37, 39, 53 
_ Different, sense of being, 22,-261 
' Differentiation o* the object, 35, 42-3, 
46-7, 145, 163,:275 
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Direct repression, see Repression, direct 
Dissociation, hysterical, 38, 44-5,95, 168 

schizoid basis of, 5-6, 92, 159. * 
Dreams— id 

author’s views on, 8-9, 98-9, 105, 

170, 216-19 

ego-structures in, 8, 99, 170 

internal objects in, 8, 99, 132, 170 
' of patients described, 67-8, 95, 208, 

214, 215, 224, 225, 226, 227-8 

of persecution, 214-15 

of teaching, 201 

personifications in, 216-19 

splitting of the ego in, 8-9 

See also Nightmares 
Driberg, J. H., 245 
Dual personality, 5 
Dynamic structure, 107-8, 126, 128, 
131-2,, 149-50, 157-8, 167, 173, 
176, 177 
psychology of, 128 


Edward VIII, King, 228 
Ego, 88-90, 94, 99, 106, 128-9, 133, 
135, 147-8, 150, 153, 156-60, 162- 
£63, 164-6, 167, 169, 171-2, 177-8, 
217-19, 228 
adaptive function of the, 9 * 
central, see Céatral ego 
discriminatory function of the, 9 
in dreams, 98 
integrative funtion of the, 9 
libidinal, see Libidinal ego 
loss of the, 52, 113 
narcissistic inflation of the, 22 
object-seeking nature of the, 160 
perts of the, 83, 8s, 160, 170 
psychology 6f the, 59 
repression of libidinal part of the, 21 
repressive function of the, 61, 89, 164 
splitting of the, see Splitting of the ego 
Ego-development, 162-3 
Ego-ideal, 136, 159, 179, 201, 215, 233: 
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dynamic nature of, 882160, 167, 177 Faeces as symbolic object, 31, 40 
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internal °object-relations of, 102-5, 259, 284 š 
133-4, 167, 170, 178 Fascist Italy, 241, 243 Ca 
personifications of, 216-20, 221-2 Father— i 
repression əf, 89-90, 108, 112, 114, ambivalence towards, 121 s 
TI5-1.6, 118-19, 135, 147, 158, 159, as natural object, 40 
168, 170-1, 172, 173 d as parent without a breast, 122, 174 
Elation, 202, 209, 216, 219, 221 in Œdipus situation, 121-4, 174-5 
Emptiness, state of, 11 A Father substitutes? IQI 
Emptying of the object, 2 Female caStration complex, 199, 220-1 
Endopsychic structure(s), 85, 88, 99, Fixation, 29, 30, 40 
117, 120, 148-9, 170 anal, 207 * > $ 
differentiation of, 109, 174 on breast, 86 ia 
dynamic nature of, 157, 170 on grandfather, 206 
internalized objects as, 82, 89, 95, 99, om mother, 23 
132, 154, 168, 177 oral, 11-12, 18, 24-5, 29, 33, 56, 58, 
psychical energy inseparable from, 207 ž 
126, 176 Free association method, 248 & 
Enuresis, nocturnal, 268 Freud, 10, 29, 42, $9, 60-2, 64, 70, 73, 
Epistemology, Stephen’s, 139 76, 81-2, 88-90, 92, 94, 99, 103, 
Epistle of St. Paul to Titus, 251 106-9, 116, 118-19, 124, 126, 128, 
Erotogenic zones, 29-34, 72, 138-43, 130-1, 138, 148-9, 152-60, 162, 
5 155, 162 164-71, 174, 176-7, 217-20, 222, 
and specificity of instinctive object- 233, 235, 241, 280, 291 
seeking, 141-3 Frigidity, 95-6, 107 
and thé reality principle, 120-41 Fyustration, 140, 562 
as channels of object-secking libido, , “emotional, 17-18, 39-40" , 
31-4, 72, 138 ə libidinal, 109-14, 121-2, 143, 171-2 ° 
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III-I2, 114-18, 121-5, 128, 130, Fullness, state of, 11 
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and reality sense, 140, 157 Genitals— ss 
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Genitals— 
identified with mouth, 33, 41 + 
of parents, 122 
George V, King, 223-8 _ 
Giving—- : 
anxiety over, 18-20 
hysterical compromise 
e taking and, 38 
obsessional compromise 
taking and, 36 
predominance of attitude of, 39 
Goering, H., 284 © 
Goodness, conditional ‘ané uncon- 
ditional, 66, 165 
Groddeck, Gs, 106 
Group psychology, 80, 128, 176, 241. 
See also Social psycaclogy 
Group psychotherapy, 296 
Groups, evolution of social, 23 5-40, 243, 
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Guilt, 68-70, 165, 215-15, 248, 251, 258, 
279 i 
and anxicty, 107 
and repression as separate defences, 
66, 69-70, 92-3 
as a resistance, 69 
as moral badness secondary to badness 
of object, 156 
defensive nature cf, 68-70, 93, 156 
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Home, compulsion to return, 42, 266, 
271-5, 277-8, 285 
Homesickness, 266 
for the sea, 271 ' 
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male, 40 
Huxley, A., 244 
Hypochondriacal features, 94, 169, 223 
Hypomanic state, 273 n 
Hysteria, 5, 36, 91-4, 109, 158, 168, 169 
basic endopsychic’situation in, 130-1, 
161, 177 
infantile masturbation and, 143 
inhibition disproportionate to guiltin, 
94 
paranoid features in, 130 a 
question of repression of super-ego 
in, 170 
' schizoid factor in, 4, 6, 108, 131, 183 
schizoid position in, 91-2, 109, 158 
splitting of ego in, 92, 158-9 
Hysterical— 
crying fits, 177 
dissociation, see Dissociation 
frigidity, 95-6, 107 
handwriting, 183 
idealization of the object, 38, 135, 179 
individuals, 38, 41, 124 
nature of earliest psychopathological 
symptoms; 131 
phenomena as basis of psychoanalysis, 
92, 130, 168, F77 
screaming fits, 130 
state, 30, 45, 130-1 
suffering and anxiety, 103, 125 
‘symptoms in infancy, 130-1, 177 
technique, see Technique, hysterical 
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171, 217-20 
Idealization of the object, 38, 135» 179 
Identification, 47-8, 64, 99, 103, 219 
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anxiety over, 42-3 
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of objétts, 33, 35, 38, 45, 62, 86 as a resistĝnce, 20 g 
primary, 34-5, 42, 145, 275-8, 279 defence gf, 20-3 5 


reltionships based on, 277-8 
secondary, 34-5, 145 
Ideologigs, 253 
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119, 150, 157, 167 
inseparable from structure, 85, 88, 90, 
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Impulse psychology, 59, 157, 158 
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and splitting of the ego, 10 
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dreams as dramatizations of, 8, 98-9, 
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schizoid overvaluatidn of, 18, 23 
schizoid preoccupation with, 6 = 
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123-4, 131-2, 133, 135, 143, 146, 
148-9, 153-4, ISS, 156, 159-60, 
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95, 9), 132, 154, 168, 177 
bad, 62-6, 69-70, 74-6, 78, 79, 89, 
93-5, 108, III, II4, I2I, 134, 
147, 157-60, 164-73, 175 
cathexis of, 30, 50, 132 
dynamic nature of} 132, 177 
exciting, see Exciting object (internal) 
externalization of, 36, 38, 39, 45-6, 
153-4 
fusion of, 123, 175 
good, 61-2, 66, 70, 134, 159, 165 
identification of ego with, 8, 18, 22, 
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Group psychology 
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Psychosexual attitude, 123, 175 
Psychotherapy, 68-70, 85, 87, 289-90, 
293-6 
and war neuroses, 81, 287, 295-7 
group, 296 


Quakerism, 191 
Quasi-independence, 260 
stage of, see Stage of transition 


Rationalization, technique of, 215 
Reality principle, 139 
and erotogenic zones, 139-41 
primary nature of the, 89, 140-1, 157, 
167-8 
Reality sense, disturbances of, 5 
Reference, ideas of, 213 
Regression, 13, 17, 23, $5, 58 
Rehabilitation— 
as contrasted with treatment, 289, 
292, 294-6 
Rejected object, see Object, rejected 
Rejecting object (internal), 104-5, 111, 
114, II$-IÓ, 121, 122-4, 128, 130, 
133-6, 147, 149,-159, 170-5, 178-9 
Rejection by the object, 93, 113-14, 121, 
124 
Rejection of the object, 35-6, 39, 47-8, 
50, 67, 86, 15-16, 135 
defaecation as symbolic, 35, 1 38 
hysterical, 36, 38, 44-6 
obsessional, 36, 38, 46 
paranoid, 36, 38, 46 
phobic, 45-6 
simple non-aggressive, 48-9 
urination as symbolic, 36, 138 
vomiting as, 138 
Relationship(s), 60,.162, 277 
based on identification, 277-8 
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between ego and good internalized 
object, 61-2 
between ego and internalized objects, 
60, 61, 84, 164 
between ego and objects, 88, 153, 167 
between ego and super-ego, 61, 66, 
93, 149, 156, 164-5 i 
between ego-structures and inter- 
nalized objects, 167, 170 
between endopsychic structures, 99 
between parents, 122, 175 
between parts of the ego, 83, 85, 160, 
170 
between structures, 150, 176 
by default, 40 
capacity for, 145 
emotional and physical, 121-2 
establishment of, 146 
renunciation of, 146 
social, 279, 294-6 
structural, 150, 176 
with bad objects, 63-4, 71, 76 
with father, 121-2, 174-5 
with internalized bad objects, 64-5» 
79 
with internalized objects, 40, 60, 74 
160, 162, 164 
with military group, 278, 281 
with mother, 120, 122, 174-5 
within the personality, 84-5, 153-4 
164, 167 
Religion, psychology of, 188-9 
Repetition compulsion, 78, 84, 166 
daemonic character of, 78 
Repressed, the, 60-2, 73, 76, 94-5» 117» 
158, 165, 168, 170, 221 
return of, 75-7, 81, 165-7) 
214 
Repressed libido— 
manifestations of, 72 
release of, 205-6, 210, 214 
Repressed memories— 
revival of, 77, 204-5 
Repression, 24, $2, 60, 65, 73» 927: 
III-12, 135, 139, 147, 157» 
169, 196, 249, 291 
agency of, 73,92, 158 
iO as the dynamic of, 198 
II2, 116, 147, 171 
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and splitting of the ego, 21, 90, 108, 
II2, 114, 116, 118, 135, 147, 158-9, 
168, 170-1, 172, 173 

as a defence, 62 

as a schizoid process, 131, 158 

as an ego-function, 61, 89, 164 

author’s theory of, 89-90, 115-20, 
158-60, 174 

direct, 118, 147, 173 

distinct from the defence of guilt or 
Super-ego, 66, 69-70, 92-3, 165, 
169 
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Over aggressive components, 118- 
119, 173-4 

Freud’s theory of, 61-2, 72, 89, 90, 
92, 94, 116, 119, 129, 156, 158-60, 
164, 168-70, 173, 174 

indirect, 118-19, 147, 160, 173 

libidinal resistance as a resultant of, 
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of ego-structures, 89-90, 108, 112, 
114, I15-16, 118-19, 135, 147, 
158, 159, 168, 170-1, 172, 173 

of guilt more drastic than repression 
of guilty wishes, 213, 221 

of internalized bad objects, 62-4, 65, 
70; 74, 76, 78, 89, 93, 95, 108, 111, 
114, 147, 156, 158, 159, 164-5, 
168-73 

of libidinal part of ego, 21 

OF over-exciting and over-frustrating 
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Primary, IIS-IÓ, 173 
pmo of, 119, 174 
ary, 115, 173 
Super-ego as instigator of, 61, 90, 94, 
R 153, 156, 158, 168 
sistance, 22, 67, 69, 73, 117, 165, 215, 
221, 249, 251, 287 
Cathexis of repressed objects as a, 
R 72~4, 116-17, 165-6, 173 
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guilt as a, 69 
intellectualization as a, 20 
libidinal, 72-4, 116-17, 165-6, 173 
social, 251 
Restitution of the objèct, 226 
Retention— 
anxiety over, 44 
expulsion and, 44-5 
Return of repressed objects, 67, 69, 73 
psychopathological, 75-8, 166-7 
therapeutic, 69-70, 74-5, 165 
Role-playing, technique of, 16-17 


Sadism, 40, 79 
anal, 22 
of obsessional technique, 44 
oral, see Oral sadism 
urinary, 226 
St. Paul, 251 
Saudek, R., 183 
Schizoid— 
affect of futility, 51, 91, 114, 131, 163, 
173 
and depressive positions, 91 
and depressive states contrasted, 49, 
55-6 
and depressive types, 56-8, 164 
and introvert, 7, 29 
appeal of art, 19 
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concept of, 7-8, 29 
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conflict, 49-53 
detachment, 6, 8, 131 
factor in hysteria, 4, 6, 108, 131, 183 
features, 5-6, 28, 51 
features in psychoneurotic cases, 4 
group, 6-7, 28-9 
individuals, 3, 42, 89, 168 
infatuations, 21, 42 
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Internal or Internalized object(s)— 
super-ego as, 61, 66, 82, 93, 94, 731, 
148-9, 153-4, 156, 164, 165, 171 
Internal saboteur, 101, 103-8, 112, 11$- 
I18, 121, 125, 128, 130, 135-6, 
147-9, 159, 171-3, 179 
comparison of concept of super-ego 
with that of, 106-7, 159-60 
Internalization, 11, 17-18, 23, 82, 153, 
160, 162-3, 177, 228-9. See also 
Incorporation, and Introjection 
of bad objects, 65—6,57-8, 93, 110-1 1, 
114, 121, 122, 134, 164-5,°79, 172, 
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of pre-ambivalent object, 134-5, 178 
of super-ego, 160 
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of the rejected object, 45 
of the unsatisfying object, 111, 178 
psychological or mental, 18, 41, 146 
Introjected object(s), 82, 184. See also 
Incorporated object(s), and Internal 
or Internalized object(s) 
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Introvert, 7, 29, 50, 56, 164 
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Lenin, V. I., 224) 240, 244 
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Libidinal attitude— 


genital, 32 
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